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Accustomed to devote to fioandal enqttu^ . 
a considerable portion oL the few leisure hotini * 
to be spared from a daily attendance on offi- 
cial duties, and the necessary Mxcpations of a 
*nuinerou^ family, I have turned my thougl^ts 
in thoscb moments, with no slight degree of 
anxious attention, to the interesting qnestioi:^-^ 
which has of late so generally occupied the 
piiblic mind, on the state of the drculating 
anedium; and especially the SKpfosed depre- 
ciation of that part of it supplied by the paper 
issues of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank’of England. 

On a subject of such gei^ral interesl, it was 
natural to expefit that general concern should^ 
be exdted, and that a discussion almost as 
d#al, 'shoafd be the neceigsary consequei^' 

‘ But it, is, greatly to be lament<sd, on 
points relating to the^practical ,ljH;Hiiness bf the 
world, it is too mneh thd'^cnstoip foT those 
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v^ho offet the assisivade of tbetr opinions to 
the public, instead of bringing forward plaia 
facts* capable of proof by matbematical de> 
monstration, rather to shc\r their ingenuity 
by involving simple cfiectsi in complicate and 
abstract theories; for the support of which*: 
they are obliged to trust either to tQis*>stated 
prcinisesj/or strained deductions. And wc arc 
constantly referred to ptimipks often doubtful, 
and frequently uscles,s in practice, whilst wc 
should be occupied in considering actual con^ 
sequences; and applying, where necessary, 
wholesome remedies. 

On the present occasion, a variety of opi- 
nions have been put in circulation ; of \vhich 
the first rank, amongst those in favour of the 
supposed depreciation, must certainly be as- 
signed to the Rc|X)rt of a Committee of the 
Iloqse of Commons, and to a pamphlet sub-^ 
scqucntly publisfie^ in support of that opi- 
nion, by an Honourable Member of the Com-> 
niiticc, who, however modestly be may * esti- 
mate his own talents, is acknowledged to have , 
filled the confidential and laborious office of 
Secretary to the Treasury, with ai. ability sel- 
dom ctpiallcd, and,**! most sincerely believe, 
never yet surpassed. 

. * Piefacc to “ The Question, 8rc. Stated and Examii.ed " 



Feeling, as 1 ^ (ot toy Honourable Friend 
all the admiration of public respcol, supported 
and inccoased by the vrarmth of porsonal re- 
gard and private friendship, I cannot be so in- 
sensible of the great weight of his opinions, as 
Uot to dread the extent of their induonce, 
when 1 think lli?m deduced from u Misconceived 
conclusions, and likely to lead to dangerous 
consequences. ' 

Jt is certainly the undoubted duty of every 
true Englishman to support and vindicate the 
credit, of his native country at all time, ; it is 
rendered more especially so at the present mo- 
ment, Mflicn, in all probability, the deliverance 
of an enslaved continent rests its last hope of 
success on the ability of Britain to suppott her 
iwincible seamen, mid her gallant and un- 
, daunted soldiers, in the car of freedom, 
against the hordes of plupderers uho have 
wasted the fairest regions of Europe, and ma-i 
nured the soil with the lavished blood of its 
peaceful inhabh.ints. But it is equally his duty 
not to deceive liis rountrytnen, nor, by gloss- 
ing over any real misfortune, to lead them, by 
tha sanction of a name, from the true course 
^ due s^nd wholesome enquiry, 'v I 'shall, 
tberefore, endeavour to keep the middle path * 
nor will it bo my aim, on the one hand, to 
m.tie them forget that we a^c by heasryj 
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burthens, and that our resources require strict 
and oecononiical management, any more than 
to omit telling them, on the other, that those 
burthens, though weighty, arc not intolerable ji 
and that our resources, if wisely husbanded, are 
equal to eyery thing jthat can be required from 
them ; and that, at any rate, ia the alternative 
between the weight under which wc already la- 
'r. and the heavy hand of an enraged and 
ilcss adversary — he who never entertained 
ght of pity for any human misery, and 
rcast harbours not a sentiment but such 
take delight in — that in such an al- 
■here cannot be a moment’s hesitation 
oice to be decided on. 
roe with my Honourable Friend most 
ictcly in the propriety of deprecating 
,ciy thing like party-spirit, or political hosti- 
lity, on a question, in the calm and deliberate 
discussion of which all are equally interested j 
and which may be so incontrovcrtibly demon- 
strated by the clear and correct view of a few 
plain , and unsophisticated facts ; but from 
which it baa, nevertheless, been already 
evinced, that the ablest and most upright 
men may draw very different conclusions*. 


f* Coweions of my own Inability, at all times, to ra{liom 
i l4Sence, oi; Ahkh' nenwr tl)o most eiaiueiit talcuts bare 
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The restrictiott of Bank payments is cor- 
rectly stated, by the Honourable Sccretarj', to 
have bcEn intended merely as ah expedient^ 
originating in necessity, and determinable 
whenever that* necessity should cease t for bis 
late illustrious, and evcr-to-be-lamented friend, 
expressly assentd, in the House o' Commons, 
on the aStli of February 17^7, in answer to an 
observation of Sir W illiam Pultency’s, — « That 
uothhig could he further from Ms mtent'rm, than 
the proposition of a psrmatient measure ; and that, 
on the contrary^ he had no objection to a Ihmted 
time being fixed for its operations.” 

«Aini, indeed, the first regulating principle of 
a wise government is, at all times, to interfere 
as little as possible with mercantile transac- 
lions. Commerce, generally speaking, should 
be left as free and as unfettered as tlic streamers 
of the bark on which she wafts her rich pro- 
ductions from one climate to another. 

** That abundance of circulation is the great 
source tj opulence aiul strength f I allow, also, 
to be one of those propositions characterized 
by the professors of rhetoric as being neither 
true nor false; for though I am inclined to 


disagreed, I otTcr, with the greatest deference, what I have ^ 
written, to Your Majesty's consideration.”^ »' 

* Ltra LiraapooY*! Letter tath KiMM,'* 



observation*; on 


cont ur with the general opinions of the ^Ho- 
nourable Baronet *, in regard to the state of 
our currency, yet, in the present instance, I 
undoubtedly think he has mistaken the ef- 
fect for the cause ; an abundant circulation is 
rather the certain consequence of strength and 
opulence, tj|an the cause of ll&m ; unless so 
far, indeed, as the operations of that conse- 
quence may be effective of an additional re- 
production of the origiiial cause. 

Ncitlicr can I allow, any more than Mr. 
Hu&kisfaon, the correctness of “ a ivell-regtelaled 
faq^er currency^ ivith a certain ptoporiion of coin^' 
as a general definition of money. We have 
certainly before our eyes a convincing pi'oof 
tliat a well-regulated paper currency with a 
certain proportion of coin, will answer alt 
the purposes of money; but if I were asked 
far a general and correct definition of that 
which constitutes money f , 1 should call it, 

* iPrefalory Advertisement to Sir John Sinclair’s Obser- 
rations on the Report of llie Buiiion Qominiltee, p. 7. 

t I am not aware that any author has, as yet, given 
a strictiy correct, and universally applicable,, dilinition of 
I cannot at this moment recollect any passage in 
Adam Snnth, wherein he attempts it, though in many he 
talks of nmhguiiy vf the common aueptana of the *uiO) r/, of 

its being constantly coufomuled’ivith ^veahh^ from whLhit d/ffejs 

^hat Z!;e sometimes mean mthrn^ hut the 77ielai 
it is compost^,^ and gurnet imes we include in our m€ani?\ 
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that circulating medium^ of whatever sort or kind, 
whether paper or metallic, or partly both, which. 


some obscure reference to the goods iwh ch can he. had in exchange 
for it^ or to the /loivcr of purchasings 'ushick the possession of it con- 
•9e}'s. — —Sir William Petty observes, that money is under- 
stood to be the uniformmtcasurt of the V'ditc of all commodities ; 
and then he proceeds to speak of the proportion of value be- 
tween pure gold and silver. Mr. Locke says, t'nso me- 

tahs as gold and silver.^ cannot be the mcasutc of commej'iey both 
togetheVs in any count) y \ because the measure of commei ce. must 
be perpetually the samCs invariable ^ and keeping the ^atne piopo)^ 
tion of value in all its parts. As ounce of sii.vhR is 
^ ALWAYS EQUAL TO AN OUNCE OF SILVER; AND AN 
OUNCE OF GOLD, TO AN OUNCE OF GOLD; but gold a*fd 
silver • change their value one to another; one mctal^ therefore^ 
alone cm be the money of account and contract^ and the measure of 
commerce in any country. This by no means affords any thing 
like a general definition of money ; exclusive of the grand 
practical error in not discovering the fluctuation of value to 
which each metal is constantly liable, with res{>ect to itself, 

in the different states of coin and bullion. Mr. Harris 

avoids this stumbling-block, but agrees with him on the 
other points, yet still is deficient as to any general definition 
of the term money. Neither can I assent to Mr, Huski^^on’s 
^analysis of the word~because, amongst several other rea- 
sons, I find him asserting that, ‘‘ It is of the essence of money 
to possess intrinsic value and that he will not allow any 
thing but the precious metals to in cl tided under that title, 
contrary to the known practice of many, and, indeed, almost 
all nations on*the globe. 

Sir James Steuart comes nearer to my ideas of a correct 
, view of the subject, in the following passages : “ The metals 
haveis§ long performed the use of mon^y that r/oncy and^ coin klive 
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"by the common consent and common confidence of any 
society y is generally ami lawfully received as the 

heeome almost synoumous, although in their principles they bt 
quite different 0 The first things therefore^ to he d^ne in treating 
ef moneys is^ to separate two ideas^ which^ by being blended to* 
gethery have very greatly contributed throw a cloud over the 
whole subject Money ^ which 1 call of account^ is no more than an 
arbiti ary scale of equal parts^ invented for mtasuringthe respect 
Jive value of things vendihleu 

Money of account^ theref^^ is quite a different thing from 
mon^-coiny and might exist y although there Wits no such thing 
in the world as any substance which could become an adequate 
and proportional equivalent for every commodity. 

Could gold and silver coin pa form exactly the office of mo* 
neyy itwoiddheabswdto introduce any other measvfe (ffvalues 
hut there are moral and physical intapacities in the meti^fs which 
prevent their performing the functions of a scale. 

Moneyy strictly and philosophically speakingy is^ as has been 
saidy an ideal scale of equal parts. 

“ That money y therfforey which constantly preserves an equal 
vaUeey which poises itself y as it wtrty in a just equilibrium be* 
ifween the fluctuating proportion of the value of thingSy is the only 
permanent and equal scale by vfiiich value can be measure^m 

** Of diis kind tf money y and of the possihdity of establishing 
ity We have two examples; the first among one ff the most 
knowing — the second among the most ignorant y nations of the 
world. The Bank of Amsterdam preterits us with the onty the 
Coast of Angola with the iffier. ® 

‘‘ ^ fl^yin banco has a more deter minate value than a pound 
of fine goldy or silver; it is an unit which the imsention of men^ 
instructed in the arts of commercey has found out. 

** Tins Bank money stands invariablcy like a rock in tie sea* 
Atcord^gfo tiig ideal standar d are the prices ff edl thikgs re^ 
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common measure and equivalent of all inter- 
changeable articles. 


gulated; and very fev) peofile can tell exactly what it depends 
upon. The precious metal , with their intrinsic 

VALUE, VARY WITH REGARD TO THIS COMMON MEA- 
SURE, LIKE EVERYSOTHER THING. A pound of gold^ a 
pound of silver^ a thousand gain as^ a thousand croims^ a thou* 
sand piash eSy or a thousand ducat Sy are sometimes wot ih morcy 
sometimes worth less, of this invariable standard ; according as the 
propor tion of the *mctals of which they are made vary between 
themselves, 

“ All is merchandise with respect to this standard ; conse* 
^quentlyy it stands umivalled in the exercise of its function of a 
common measure, 

“ The Ukond example is found among the savages upon the 
Coast %f Angolay where there is no real money known. The 
inhabitants there reckon by macoutcs ; andy in some placeSy this is 
subdivided into decimals^ called pieces. One macoute is equal to 
ten pieces* This is just a scale of equal parts for estimating the 
trucks they make. If a shcepy for ex ample y be worth ten ma* 
routes y an ox may be worth fortyy and a handful of gold-dust y a 
thousand, 

“ M»ney of account, therefore, cannot be 

FIXED TO ANY MATERIAL SUBSTANCE, THE VALUE 
^OF WHICH MAY V^RY WITH RESPECT TO OTHER 
THINGS. The operations of tradcy and the cl;ccis of an univer- 
sal circulation of value y over the commercial vcorldy can nhne ad- 
just the fluctuating value f all kinds f merrhendisey to this inva- 
riable standard. This is a i (.presentation op the Bank nooney of 
Amsterdamy which me^ at ad tf mesh most accurately specified 
ih a determinate weight of Ahtr and gold ; lut which can never 
he tied down to that precise eighty for twenty four ^ursy any 
^ moreHhan to m barrel of herrings 

B 2 
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That this medium should in itself possess 
such a portion of intrinsic value as may justly 
entitle it to claim the required confidence of 


I have been induced to quote almost the whole of the 
passages constituting this chapter (Chap. i. Book 2.) from Sir 
James Steuart’s Principles of Politi'^al Economy, because, 
although itfere is not, in any one of them, that comprehensive 
yet concise general definition of the term moneys to which 1 
alluded in my text, yet the whole of them, taken together, 
contain so much information, on the real nature and proper- 
ties of the circulating medium, and so much useful correc- 
tion of the popular misconceptions on the subject, that 1 
could not but think the time well employed that was occu- 
pied in transcribing them ; and the more so, as they corro- 
borate so strongly the opinions I have expresjed, end the 
distinctions I have taken between money of accrunt and 
money-coin, throughout tins little publication ; the whole of 
which opinions had, however, been established on the clearest 
conviction in my own mind, and the greater part of the 
pamphlet written (as I can, with the most scrupulous vera- 
city, affirm), before I had either seen or heard a word of 
Sir James Steuart’s sentiments on the same subject. And it 
was only just as these sheets were going to the precis, that, in 
coiisequence of being referred to and reading the chapter just 
quoted, this note was added. But if the last paragraph taken 
from Sir James Steuart be correct, wriiat becomes of my 
Honourable Friend’s criticism (in page 22} on Mr. Cham- 
bers's assertion, that ^oJd is not a fairer standard fir Bank 
of ^ngtand notes^ than broad cloth^ And what 

will he think of the Baronet’s barrel of herrings ? 

f It is to be recollected, that I am here speaking of the 
circulating medium, as distinct from the money of account. 
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the society in which it circulates, is certainly 
most desirable, but by no means indispen- 
sable; and that the metallic, or what Mr. 
Huskisson would call the actual, part of any 
currency, possesses this advantage over the 
paper, or what he regards as the representative 
portion, is cqually«certain. 

It is greatly to be desired, because the pre- 
cious metals, possessing an ascertainable va- 
lue in fineness and weight, instantaneously 
recognised under the stamp of legal coinage, 
leave no room for doubt or hesitation, even in 
ilie most common and uninformei' comprehen- 
sions, of the actual measure of the remunera- 
tion tjiey are receiving for the trans r of the 
commodities they give in exchange for them : 
and, moreover, because, in addition to these 
purposes of internal traffic, they also possess 
an equal, or nearly equal value (at the present 
moment superior)^ as articles of external and 
forcigr\exchange ; or by conversion to the uses 
of luxurious manufacture. 

. But, for all thetends of domestic circulation, 
this intrinsic claim to public confidence is not 
absolutely aiTd indispensably requisite; but 
may be supplied by a cheaper and more con- 
venient sifbstitute, in the shape of paper, is- 
sued by solvent persons ; that is to say, per- 
sons in possession, other de Jur^ot dt*fact«t 
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of lawful assets for the discharge of all the 
obligations they have so contracted. 1 say de 
iure, because some uiiinformed persons have 
supposed it necessary — I refer more especially 
to the case of the Bank of England — that the 
parties issuing should, at all times, keep in 
their coffers an actual deposit of coin, equal 
to the whole of their paper issues. The ab- 
surdity of this must be sufficiently evident to 
any one possessing the slightest acquaintance 
with the principles of banking ; which re- 
quire only, that the persons who bank should 
be lawful owners of such solid securities, whe- 
ther in land, mortgages, public funds, advances 
on the public income, for which the national 
faith is pledged, axchequer, navy, or ordnance 
bills, discounted drafts of substantial mer- 
chants, or other undoubted securities, as being 
convertible, in a reasonable time, into the cur- 
rency of the country, shall be at least equal, 
in clear and ascertained amount, to the whole 
of their paper deliveries. It is this which 
constitutes solvency . The' profit arises from 
the discretion exercised of actually keeping in 
the banking-house only such a portion of this 
aggregate in the currency of the country, as 
may, in all reasonable judgment, be fairly 
computed to exceed the quantum of paper re- 
fUrn^le onr them within the day ; and so on. 
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de die in diem ; the remainder of their capitai 
(wln-ther originally their own, or arising 
from the deposits of other persons ; the first 
case probably applying more immediately to the 
Bank of “Rngland, the latter rather referring ‘to 
private banking-houses), being put out to 
profitable uses ; f^, on any other principle, it 
is at f'nce apparent that the banker, instead of 
obtaining any return for his risk and labour, 
his expensive establishment and outgoings of 
all sorts, would be gaining less than the idle 
individual, who sits at his ease, and lives on 
the legal interest of his private fortune. 

Wjietljer the portion to be so retained for 
immediate payment, should be in the metallic 
or paper part of the national currency, and in 
what cases the general rule will admit of espe- 
cial and temporary suspensions, is another 
question, and will probably come under con- 
cideration in a subsequent part of this publi- 
cation/ On that, also, I have a very decided 
opinion, as will appear in its proper place. 

* It must be sufficiently evident, indeed, to 
the simplest capacity, how completely impos- 
sible it must be for a great •commercial country 
to find a ^sufficient quantity of the precious 
metals to fill all the channels of mercantile 
circulation; and, even if possible, how ex- 
, tremely inconvenient, borthepsoi&e, anl eve^ 
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dangerous, such a mode of balancing accounts 
must prove to the persons engaged in it, 
when evoy merchant would be obliged to 
keep armed men to guard his treasure from 
place to place ; and every tradesman must 
either pay an insurance to those who trans- 
port his cash for him, or aivn himself for the 
purpose of carrying it in person. 

And here I must pause for a moment, to 
answer, by anticipation, a charge of incon- 
sistency, which I am well aware may be made 
against me, by those who will say, that I am 
eommitiing the very fault 1 found with others> 
of involving simple facts in complicated theo- 
ries : but to this I reply, that, in answering 
others, I must necessarily state how far I concur 
10, and how far I dissent from, the principles 
and theories advanced by them. Had 1 merely 
my own opinion to state, I could at once con- 
fine myself to the simple and unqualified as- 
sertion that no such thing exists as a deprecia- 
tion of the paper part of our currency, as re- 
latively compared with the -metallic portion^ 
because the fact is ascertained, that a pound 
note and a shilling will purchase exactly the 
same in the market, as a guinea containing 
5dwts. 91^ grains*, or not lesstlian 5dwt8. 

•• OJ which cjpvcn parts are of pure gold, and the twelfth 
*i»f adloy. This alloy H formed of pure copper alone at pre* < 
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8 grs. ; and it is evident, that notes issued by 
the Bank qf England for one hundred and five 
pounds, must represent, and be represented 
by, exactly one hundred guineas ; which are, 
equally with themselves, the representatives of 
one hundred and five pounds sterling in money 
of account, neithft more nor less ; for these 
notes must represent precisely that sum, or 
they represent nothing ; it is impossible to fix 
any intermediate value for them ; they are va- 
luable to that extent, or they are not valuable 
at all. .It is admitted, that they have nonz- 
■trhisic value beyond that of waste-paper ; and 
their, representative value must be exactly that 
of the. thing which they represent. And it 
would be the height of absurdity to advance, 
that, because one hundred new-coined gui- 
neas contain a quantity of bullion, which at 
the market-price of 4/. lo^. per ounce, would 
cost i2i/. 6r. 1 1|^. that, therefore^ one hun- 
dred and five pounds in Bank-notes must be 
depreciated to the value of only 90/. 17J. id . ; 
because, at the darket-price of bullion, they 


seat ; but the late Mr. Heoiy Cavendish, and Mr. Hatchett, 
have reported,, as the result' of many expeiimcnts, that an 
alloy of silver and copper mixed would be rather more pre- 
ventive of abrasion and friction. For which, see the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of 1803. , * * 
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^Von1d only purchase a quantity of that cotn- 
inodify siitficient to coin into guineas * of that 
value ; that is to say, into 86 guineas and a 
bait'; for the same argument would apply, 
with equal force, to prove a depreciation in 
the guineas themselves, or that golO is not 
EQUAL TO GOLD-f^; which’^hc thcorists, with 
my Honourable f'riend at their head, have as- 
serted it must always be ; and to this dilemma 
have they reduced themselves, by not distinguish- 
ing between coin and bullion — a want of dis- 

* As 12 1/. 6 s, ii|^. : lojA : : 105/. ; 90/. tjs, id^ 

Again, as 4/. ics, : r 02. : : 105/. ; 23 oz. 6dwts. i6grs* 

And as 5 dwts. 9^5 gre. : 1 guin. : : 23 oz. 6c!wts. :4grs. : 
86 J guineas aiyd over; word), at the same wte, 7^.; 

making, together, 90/. i7i. id. 

f It was nw intention to have pointed out the same error 
iii Mr. Locke (with respect to silver as proceeding from 
mo great a predilection for abstract reasoning, and too little 
trttention to plain matter of fact, and practical consequence, 
w'hen Mr. liosanquet’s very able Observations, &c. 
were put into my hand ; in which he has treated ,that point 
in a manner so masterly, as to leave me no excuse for repe- 
tition ; I shall, therefore, only gehj;rally observe, in Lord 
Liverpool s words, that The errors in this respect^ ^ all the 
late v:r iters on coins^ have proceeded from a perusal tf the vowks 
rf Mr. Locic^ without ok^rvini, that the state of the coins rf the 
hng 4 i,mu wholly changed from it was ti/hen he etnsidefeJ 

^ts ittbject. h i, preialfle, that if this great man had lived /• 
the present times, he would have been sensible <f the changes he 
dt^ld have applied his principles to the facts as th^ now exist, 
and wiuld have drawn ks conclusions in conformity to them^ - 
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crimination which must completely disqualify 
them as judges in the present cause. Indeed, 
reasoning according to Mr. Huskisson’s owu 
arguments, if any part of our currency were 
depreciated, it would be the metallic portion, 
as compared with itself, and not the paper 
part as rcgulatec^by the cx>in ; for 21 Bank- 
notes of one pound each, arc still equal 
to the 20 guineas, which every one allow* 
them to have been originally exchangeable 
against ; but the 20 guineas will not, at the 
present price, purcliasc 5 oz. 7 dwts. 2 1 grs. or 
their own weight in gold, but only 40Z. 
2 1 dwts. 7,3 grs. And this would be the cu- 
rious result of admitting his own premises; 
which are, however, inadmissible in tolo ; the 
plain and simple fact being, that at 4/. 12s. per 
OZ. the exact weight of bullion to be pur- 
chased by twenly-o.ne pounds sterling, either 
ifl Bank-notes, or cash equally, is neither more 
Xior less than t)>c last stated quantity. 

It is impossible for any man to entertain a 
.higher respect ^than myself for every tiling 
which emanates from such a source as a Com- 
mittee of tha House of Commons; and in all 
matters relatiqg to action,* my conduct would 
he regulated by the most scrupulous* and 
rigid adherence to the decrees of the I^egisla- 
ture. It is only by supporting thcir,lawful 
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authority to the very utmost, that wc can ex - 
pect to preserve, in this happy island, the for- 
tunate exception wc present to the universal 
slavery and wretched despotism of the rest of 
Europe. But whatever may be the rule of 
so long as the powers of thought re- 
main unimpaired, I cannot suffer my judgment 
to be influenced in matters of opinion, in dir 
rect contradiction to the evidence before me ; 
nor can I hesitate, for a moment, to declare, 
that, had the framing of the Report of the 
Bullion Committee rested with me, I must, 
from the clear, undeviating tenor of that 
evidence, have delivered an opinion (entirely 
corroborated by my own previous convi^-tion), 
completely the reverse of that which is now be- 
fore the public. 

I confess, that, when the motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee was first brought 
forward, I deprecated the measure roost ear- 
nestly, because I was not sensible of any good 
that could follow ; and was well aware of the 
evil that might ensue, and which, I am clear, 
has actually arisen from the mistaken mode in 
which, I think, thf subject has' been treated. 
Mugh of the alarm that has spread itself so 
widely through the mercantile wprld, and a 
great portion of the destruction which has so 
generllly preyed on the sources of commer^ 
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cial confidence throughout the nation, must, 
in my opinion, be attributed to the deference 
which has been erroneously paid to a doctrine 
promulgated under the sanction of such grave 
and potent authority. 

The public opinion has been too ofltea 
misled, of late yeais, by useless inquines after 
imaginary grievances ; and the due course 
of wholesome investigation has been as much 
diverted from its proper channel, by the more 
upright, but equally ill-judging, enquirers into 
the state of the national currency, as by the li- 
bellous and swindling conspirators against the 
calumniated Son of their Sovereign. 

Mr. Jliuskisson’s assertion, that “ whoever 
buySf gives — whoever sells, receives — suck a 
cjuantiiy of pure gold or silver as is equivalent 
to the article bought or soldi or if he gives or 
receives paper instead of money, he gives or re- 
ceives that which is valuable only as it stipulates 
the paymmt of a given quantity of gold or sil- 
ver" — is, like those propositions which he has 
criticised, in fact,«either true nor false: it is 
not false; because there cannot, according to the 
present state of the law, be apy legal tender of 
a debt made otherwise than in the gold or silyer 
coin of the Country; but it is also not true, in 
so far as it is not so much for a certain quan- 
tity of gold or silver for which the seller sHpu— 
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latcs, or has in contemplation of stipalating« 
as for the means, ■ whatever they may be, whe* 
ther in gold, silver, or well-accredited paper, 
by which he may be enabled to acquire an 
equivalent portion of other articles, at the 
time, and in the manner, which may be most 
convenient to him, in exchange for the com- 
modities he wishes to jjart with at the lime of 
making the contract. Nor is it pure gold or 
silver for which he would stipulate, at any 
rate, but the standard metal of the country, 
according to the legal rate of alloy ; and this 
criticism on the vioxAptire, trifling as it may 
at first seem, is of no inconsiderable conse- 
quence, because it constitutes a material part of 
the difference between coin and bullion, which 
have been so strangely mistaken for each 
other, both la the Report and pamphlet. 

There is a kind of side-blow, which I can 
hardly think my Honourable Friend meant to 
aim at the measure carried into eflixrt when 
be was himself in office, where (after defining 
that to be faper mon^ which rests upon au- 
thority, whilst that which rests upon general 
confidence is termed circuhiing cre^) be 
sa^’s, Taper f such as alone used to he cstrreut 

in Great Britain before the restriction on the 
BarAt vias^ strict ly^ circulating credit.** Why 
to*be current f Is not the very same 
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sort of pa per current in the very same tnannec* 
and dtgrec since, as it was before, the re- 
striction ? Any one unacquainted with the 
Statute-books of the kingdom would suppose, 
from the natural inference of the expression, 
that Bank-notes had been made a legal tender 
for a lawful debt, «nd that the paper of the 
Bank of England had been forced upon us by 
the authority of the Legislature, like what the 
author calls, the paper money of the continental 
governments. 

• After premising several truisms, in his 4th 
and 5th pages, on the shape, size, standard- 
weight and ftnencss, denomination, and value 
of uatipnal coins, Mr. Huskisson attempts to 
establish, what appears to me to be a complete 
non sequitur, by asserting that, “ Theie is notf 
therefore, nor can there be, awf difference what- 
tver, between any given coin and an uncoined 
piece of the same metal, of equal weight and fine- 
ness, exfcpt that the quantity of the former it 

* The very necessary measure for securing against vexa- 
ifous and frivolous arrest the person of the solvent debtor, in 
order to give him time to exchange his paper for coin— a ne- 
cessity naturally dfising from the vpry extensive increase of 
money transactioos-~and die impossibility of every man’s 
being at all times provided with sniScient coin to pay all de- 
mands on him at once, by no means breaks in upon the 
principle T am asserting. 
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accurately ascertained^ and puhJtcJy prochimedt 
to all the voortd, by the stamp which it hears." 
Had this been correct, the Honourable Gen- 
tleman’s pamphlet would not have been writ- 
ten ; for the excess of market-price of bullion 
above the Mint-price of the same commodify, 
and the legal value of thot coin, could never 
have existed ; and the cause, in support of 
which the argument is adduced, refutes the ar- 
gument itself, ex ahsurdo. 

A mistake, nearly similar, and equally ob- 
vious, follows close on the heels of the for- 
mer ; for, after stating two well-known facts — 
First, “ That a pound of gold, of our standard, is 
coined into 44 guineas and a half', apd that 
any person may, at the Kinfs mint, procure any 
quantity of gold to he so coined, free of any ex- 
pense whatever 

Secondly, “ That, by law, those guineas 
which, when fresh from the Mint, weigh 5 divts. 
giigrs. each, cease to be a legal tender, if ly 
wear, or otherwise, they are reduced below 
qdwts. 8 grs. which is a diminution in their value 
of a small fraction more than one per cent ." — 

He broadly assfj^rts, that, *< Consequently, the 
latti of England, before the year 1797, distinctly 
secured to every man, that he should not be com- 
pelled to take in satisfaction of a legal debt, for 
-every guinea, of that debt, less than 5 dwts, 8 grs. 
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of gold of standard fineness i and, as distinctly, 
that he should not be obliged to receive as the re^ 
presentative of a guinea, or a guinea*s worth, 
any article or thing which would not purchase or 
procure that quantity of gold." 

To the first branch of this deduction, I 
agree completely, and only remark, in addi- 
tion, that neither has the statute of 1797, nor 
any of the subsequent acts for continuing the 
restriction, altered the law in regard to the 
power of claiming a piece of coined gold, of 
the standard weight and fineness, for every 
guinea of a lawful debt, with the provision al- 
ready stated, against personal arrest ; but with 
respect to the second part, I deny, as com- 
pletely, that the Legislature ever could have it in 
contemplation, to hold out to the subject an im- 
munity against an event entirely out of its power 
of control ; namely, that the market-price of gold 
should never rise above 46/. 6d. per lb. 

troy ; for, at this moment, the guinea itself 
will not purchase 5 dwts. 8 grs. of uncoined 
gold, but only 4 dw^ts. 16 grs. at 4/. izr. per 
oz. : nor could this have been guarded against 
by any legislative* provision *, unless the inter- 

* ** In exchanges with foreign countries^ and in peymentt 
made to them^ the intrinsic value of the metal of whkk the coin is 
mJcf is the only measure of property and cmmercc ; because the 
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ml laws of this country could assume the 
power of controlling the external contin- 
gencies of foreign markets. 

The same tallacious reasoning, founded on 
the most mistaken abstractions of theory, and 
jframed in direct contradiction to the practical 
infonnation afforded by the evidence before 
the Comnnttee, is pursued, in a subsequent 
part (page ii) of the same pamphlet, when it 
says, “ 1 / in the year 1797 tt had been foreseen 
that this tensor ary expedient •anouid be attempted 
to be converted into a system for an mdefinile 
tmmher of yeaf s ■, and that, under this system^ in 
the year 18 lO, every creditor, public or prhatet 
subject or alien, to whom the taw, as it then 
stooa *, and as it now stanas, had secured the 


auth' ity 5/* sovereigns cannot extend to regulate payments made 
in foeign countries^ ivhere they have no pov^er or jurisdiction^ 

Lord Li vbrfoojl’s Letter to ihc King* 
♦ There was a time hca my Horourabie Friend used to 
as^ciatc with such men as IV^. Pitt and Lord iVIclville ; in 
whose SOL iety, and ill whose principles, the natural clearness 
of his excellent understanuing hafl fair play ; lie wouUV not 
tken^ I think, have advanced any thing which might be con- 
verted into such a syllogism as thr iollcxving: — 

The law did secure to A the payment of a certain weight of 
gr.ld 

The law «.:ill remains the same. 

Therefore, by the same law, A is now obliged to receive a 
^ smallrr quantity. 
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payment tf a pound weight of standard gold ftt 
every 46/. 141. bd, of hk just demand^ vmdi 
he obliged to accept, in full satifactkn, ahmt 
io| or not more than seventeen shtllings in the 
pound, viUh a prospect of a still further redtU^ 
tion in every subsequent year. It is impossible t» 
conceive that the attention and feelings of Par- 
liament would not have been alive to all the uu 6 - 
vidual injustice, and ultimate public caiamittes, in- 
(ident to such a state of things : and that they 
would not have provided for the termination of 
the restriction, before it should have wrought so 
much mischief, and laid the foundation of so much 
eorrfusion, in all the dealings and transactions tf 
the conmunity'* 

Much as 1 must regret the necessity of ex- 
pressing a difference of opinion from my Ho- 
nourable Friend on any subject, and cordial 
as has hitherto been my concurrence with him 
upon almost every topic, and fully also as I 
acquit him of any thing like an evil intention 
in the act, I yet feel it incompatible with any 

Ko one who knows my Honourabk Friend, can 
doubt bis aUlitics-i^ei/ ^i(puMdt itous Jtrmiua Htmtnu* 
But who can enter the Serimait hg abktractioii, .with* 
■ut stumbling, sometimes, in the minaf metapbyucs^ 
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sense of duty to my country, to avoid the cen- 
suring of such a passage^ as well because the 
assumption is not borne out by the actual state 
of the law ; as also because it would, at any 
rate, be an unwise * and dangerous promulga- 
tion to those who are not sufficient judges of 
the necessity, even if any thing like the state- 
ment made were in existence ; but I have no 
hesitation in declaring that the real state of the 
;ase is completely different. I positively af- 
firm, and challenge the proof of possible con- 
tradiction, 

First, That the law of this land never did 
promise, by any statute whatever, either before 
or after the year 1797, to any creditor^ either 
public or private, subject or alien, more than 
that he should be secured in his claim of 44 
guineas and a half, of the lawful current coin 
of the kingdom, for every 46/. 14^. 6 </. of le- 
gaily-«'stablished debt; without any reference 
whatever to a pound of gold. Indeed,,prior to 
that period that number of guineas 

« 

* How could my Honourable Friend shut his eyes to the 
T.ischievous use that would be made of hjs authority by the 
dally chronicles of misrepresentation, and in the Saturday co» 
lun.ns of the State Prison lucubrator 

** aim at it^ 

** And botch the words ufijitfnr their am theughts. ^ 
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could not be refused, if they did not weigh 
more than 1 1 oz. 17 dwts. 8 grs. 

And, secondly. That instead of being 
obliged now to accept, in full satisfaction, about 
loi oz. or not more than seventeen shillings 
in the pound, with the prospect of a still fur> 
ther reduction in gvery subsequent year, the 
law, standing exactly as it did, binds the 
creditor to nothing of the sort : he is still en- 
titled to demand his 44 1 guineas, at a stand- 
ard weight varying from i lb. to 11 oz. 17 dwts. 
8 grs. ; and so also was he precisely before the 
restriction acts were passed. And that those 
guineas of such a weight should now happen to 
command only 1 1 oz. 3 dwts. 3.6 grs. of un~ 
ctined bullion, because that commodity has 
chanced to rise in the market from 3/. lyr. \o\d, 
to 4/. i2s. per oz. is a contingency not within 
the purview of the Legislature in fixing the 
standard weight of the guinea ; nor within its 
power to control, if held in contemplation ; 
and as to any loss arising therefrom, it is the 
individual’s own risk, if he chooses to specu- 
late in bullion, instead of broad-clotb, or linen, 
or any other commodity. But do not let Go- 
vernment be so unfoundedly accused of fraqd 
or injustice, by such a fallacious mode of rea^ 
sonihg as my Honourable Friend has, I fear, 
been led into, by worse-intentioQed minds . 
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than his own, and so contrary to the general 
tenour of liis manly understanding: and 1 
will ask the Honourable Gentleman, if any 
tenant of his, who has never .heard of this 
mischievous doctrine, of the im^mted injus> 
ticc, the ideal iniquuy of Government ; and 
who, not participating in Ips worthy landlord’s 
dread of public calamity, but having, from 
practical experience, a tolerably accurate judg-> 
ment in the weight and value of live cattle, 
wishes to part with a couple of Sussex bul.* 
locks, or a score of South Down wethers, 
which he estimates, by the seldom- failing test 
of his linger, to weigh about ninety- three 
score and a half, at 6 J. per lb. live-weight, 
and which he will, therefore, value at about 
46/. 145. 6 d,f 1 beg leave to ask my Honour- 
able Friend, whether he thinks the honest gra- 
zier will ever trouble himself about the value 
of a pound of gold ; or even if his landlord 
himself, in order to prevent bis being in- 
volved in the national calamity, were to offer 
it to him, whether he would not tell him that 
was not what he wanted ; and that he should 
not know what lo with it, if he had it ; 
that he intended to sell bis cattle for forty-six 
pounds fourteen shillings and sixpence, or 
forty- four guineas and a half; ibr which pur- 
pthe, he. will produce his canvwbag. And 
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with this answer would roy Honourable Friend 
rest contented, unless be means to improve 
his estate by con?erttng his tenants into dealers 
in bullion. 

But there is a fundamental mistake which 
runs through the whole of Mr. Huskisson’s 
argument — he coq^iders the guinea as the 
measure and standard of value, and the Bank* 
note as the proportional representative^of that 
guinea, or something worse. Now, I affirm, 
that the only original national measure of va- 
lue is the pound sterling, in money of ac- 
count, and was so long before a guinea* was 
coined ; fur all monied value must be in account 
only, ‘or it never could be ascertainably fixed 
to any valuation whatever ; coin of whatever 
sort or kind ; whether gold, silver, or copper ; 
whether the guinea of England, the Louis d'or 
of France, the ducat of Holland, the sequin of 
Venice, or even the iron money -f- of Lycurgus — 

* Guitieas were first coined after the Restoration, in the 
I jth of Charles IT. Before which, the gold was coined into 
laurels — and before them, into nobles— all, successively, re- 
presenting certain proportions of the pound sterling ; which I 
take to be deriv^ (according to Somner) rather from the 
Saxon word a tuU or stanJarSf than, according to the 
vulgar acceptation, from Eaiterling, or eastern, in oAntra- 
distinction to the libra acidua, or western pound of the 
Romans. 

t The regulation of the Spartan lawgiver to Jeserov *.1’^ 
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whatever in itself possesses an embodied form, 
and an intrinsic value, must, as a material 
commodity, be subject to variation under the 
universal principle of the relative proportions 
of product and demand. And paradoxical as 
it may seem in theory, it is, nevertheless, most 
incontrovertibly true in practice, that it is this 
very attribute of intrinsecality which neces- 
sarily iipposes the quality of variation. It is 
the ideal money of account only which admits 
of invariable value ; because it is not formed 
of suhstantialf and, therefore, variable^ mate- 
rials. 

That the money of account is invariable, 
and the metallic part of the currency subject 
to fluctuation, may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner ; forming, in my opinion, an in- 
controvertible demonstration of their differ- 
ence with respect to the quality of invariability, 
so absolutely necessary to the constitution of 
a fixed and regular standard and measure of 
value. The intrinsic value of the precious me- 
tals, from which coins are foriped, may rise or 


value of his iron bars, for purposes of commerce or rnanu&c- 
ture, by quenching them in vinegar : though it may appear to 
take them out of the catalogue of examples,* tends more 
strongly to corroborate the correctness of my general prin- 
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fall, whilst the interchangeable commodities re- 
main stationary ; for twenty yards of broad- 
cloth may continue to be worth twenty-one 
pounds, neither more nor less, whilst 50Z. 
7 dwts. ao.76 grs. of gold may vary, in the 
marketable or intrinsic value, at the same time, 
from 21/. to 24/. *16^. or more ; and this 
may take place equally, whether broad-cloth 
remain stationary, and Irish linens are fluc- 
tuating— or whether the whole of the inter- 
changeable articles continue at the same no- 
minal price : but with respect to the money of 
account, so long as the Irish linen is at y. per 
yard, or broad-cloth at zis. for the same quan- 
tity, *it is clear, that twenty-one pounds ster- 
ling, whether represented by paper or stamped 
bullion, must continue to be equivalent to nei- 
ther more nor less than 84 yards of the former 
commodity, and 20 of the latter. And thus 
the money of account remains in itself fixed 
and undepreciated, wliilst the precious metals 
may either be suflering an intrinsic deprecia- 
tion, or receiving an addition of intrinsic value ; 
and cannot, therefore, be in themselves those 
fixed, invariable standards of value, and uni- 
versal unvarying equivalents, which Mr. Hus- 
kisson seems to think them ; but can only, at 
best, be regarded as good and useful repre- 
sentatives of that measure at home^; and more. 
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generally received by way of approximating 
equivalent between dlfTerent nations^ whose 
monies of account have different denominations 
and divisions ; the value of which not being, 
what I may call, substantially intriusecal, does 
not extend beyond the limits of its own terri* 
tory : the metals being, however, in this 
latter capacity, at all times subject, like every 
other article of commerce, to the constant 
fluctuations of market-price, arising from the 
different proportions of product and demand, 
and especially from the amount of balance of 
payments to be made between those countries. 

My Honourable Friend has stated six propp* 
sitions : some of which, he says, those who 
differ from him in opinion, must be prepared 
to deny, or the conclusion be has drawn must 
necessarily follow. Of these {vopositions, the 
first is certainly corrects— the second I think’ 
inaccurate — the third, completely erroneous 
and unfounded — the fourth, thrown out of 
question by the error in the preceding assertion 
— ^the fifth, either true or falsp *, according to 
the construction of the terms — and. the sixth, . 
though correct as far U goes, yet embracing 

* •! beg to be clearly understood, that the application of 
these terms, wherever they occur in this pobliication, is in- 
tended to be stnctly confined to their hgkpl qjpropmtkm; 
y itbous the sligh^ reference to |he copstruo^n of the . 

words. 
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only R part of what ought to have been in- 
cluded in a fair statement of the premises, 
by such omission, is rendered completely nu- 
gatory as to any conclusive bearing on the 
question of partial depreciation with regard to 
the paper portion of the currency, as compared 
with the metallic pRrt. 

The first, that “ a found, or twelve otmcesof 
gold, hy the law of this country, is divided into 
44 guineas and a half, or 46/. 14^. Sd.** is per- 
fectly accurate. •> 

The second, that ** hy this division, which is 
made at the puhlic expense, and without charge for 
coinage, nothing is added to the value of the gold, 
and nofUng taken from -is neither folly, nor 

faidy, stated ; for though no man can siiy 
whether the stamp of coinage shall increase or 
diminish the original value of the uncoined 
bullion, or rough material (which must en- 
tirely depend on fhe fiuctuation of that commo- 
dity in ^he market, and, therefore, cannot be 
pennan^ntly and ascertainably either aug- 
mented or diminished, in intrinsic value, by 
such operation), yet I do affirm, in positive de- 
nial bf Mr. Huskl^h*^ proposition, that thd 
process of the Mint has added to the g(dd, 
when transAwned from bullion into coin, the 
qnility of repPeMnHng a Certain fiaed admei- 
suremedf of gerxetkl vtdue, which it did*iiot • 
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possess in its original shape. Before it was 
coined, it might be worth 3/. fjs. ic|f/. per oz. 
or it might be worth 4/. izs.i a pound weight 
of it might be exchangeable against as much 
of tiie flesh of Sussex beeves, or South Down 
wethers, as should be valued at 46/. 145. 6d. 
or it might be equal to as much of the same 
articles as were worth 56/. ; and no man 
could tell at what rate he was bartering his 
commodities; but when once the stamp of 
coinage has arrested its fluctuating value, it 
becomes the universally-acknowledged mark 
and symbol of a certain unvarying quantum of 
remuneration, and possesses a valuable qua- 
lity, which was not attributable to it in its ori- 
ginal state ; nor is it even then merely' as gold 
or as silver, that this quality is assigned to 
either of the precious metals, but solely as one 
of the substantial, or, as Sir James Steuart has 
very correctly called them, the artificial repre- 
sentatives of the original measure of value, 
the money of account. 

1 object to the third assertion, in both its 
branches. In the first place, I deny that a 
pound of gold, and 4$/. 14s. 6fi. are equiva- 
lent * ; because, ^if this were so, a pound of 

* The general af^lication of the term cfiStM/otf, which is 
here assumed, is nor Correct; a pound trojr of uncoined bul- 
UoniiSnd the quantity of gold coja which represents the sum 
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gold could never sell (oc either more or less 
than (hat sum in money of account ; and of 
this, the fact of the present high price of bul* 
lion completely disposes. And, in the second) 
I affirm, most decidedly, that there is not a 
word to be found in any of the Statute-books 
of this kingdom, v^hich states, even on the 
most strained construction, that any thing 
which represents 46/. 14^. 6 d. ought to be ex- 
changeable, at will, for a pound of gold. 

In regard to the fourth, that “ no alteration 
has been made in this state of lawy except ly th§ 
Act of 1797 this is disposed of by the de- 
nial of the last. 

** Fifthly^ the professed and intended operation 
of theJict of 1797, "was not to dimimsh the quan- 
tity of goldf for which any specified amount of 
circulating credit ought to be exchangeable^ but 
merely to suspend^ for a timey the option of the 
exchange** This is either right or wrong, as 
the exchangeable quantity of gold is meant to 
apply to coin or bullion ; correct in the first in- 


of 46/. 14X, 6 d. in moncfy of account, are certainly equiva* 
lent, or nearly so (♦ith a trifling variation of 2 dwts, i6gr8, 
allowed for defalcation, by wear and tear), in weight f and 
wlf in weight ; bitf are, by no means, confined to one unvaty, 
ing equivalence of general value# 
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stance, and inapplicable in the second i to 
ivhich, indeed, it was not intended to be ap> 
|)Iied in ahy way t and, therefore, as far as 
bullion is concerned, cadit qutstio. 

In his sixth proposition, Mr. fluskissdn 
states, that the turn of ^61. 14^. 6d. in our pre- 
sent paper, wiil procure in exchange for gold, 
tadp 10 J 02. of that metal. J pound of gold is 
novo exchangeable for 56/. in paper currency ; any 
commodity, ihertfore, which is exchangeable for a 
found of gold, is also equivalent to 56 /. in pa- 
per*^ — Granted, most willingly. But I must, 
also, insist on an equal concession of fact to 
me, when I assert, that if Mr. Huskisson 
wishes to purchase the same pound of gold 
bnll'iDn, or the same commodity of any other 
kind, equal in value to a pound of gold, by 
paying for it in the metallic currency of the 
eOutitry, he cannot make such purchase with 
44 guineas and a half, at the present market* 
prices of those commodities, but roust give 
not less than 53 guineas and a seven-shilling 
piece for them } unless, indeed, he chooses to 
exhibit the novel spectacle of a Secretary of 
the Treasury dealing with a J 4 w, for the ex- 
press purpose of having the ^Id cOini of the 
country thrown, illegally, into *lhe melting* 
pot, and evading the law by swearing it off. 
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^nd exporting it as foreign bullion, An^ ibis 
I state as an incontrovertible fact. 

And now, having thus disproved several of 
my Honourable Friend’s statements of facts*, 
and having, as I think, shown, notwithstand' 
ing, what he will pardon me if I call, some^ 
thing like a tone of^ proud defiance in his 
challenge.-'that he has mis-stated the tenor of 
the permanent laws of the realm wluch re- 
gulate our coinage, and determine our legal 
tender ; that gold is not exclusively the basis ol 
our money ; that its value is not invariably 
measured by its quantity ; and that the value 
of that quantity is altered by being fixed, after 
its conversion into coin, so long as it remaiof . 
unmelted ; — and having looked at the subject 
with quite as much attention and deliberate 
consideratipn, though, perhaps, not with the 
same degree of ability, as my Honourable 
Friend ; but being at all times perfectly ready 
to maintain my propositions by sound and 
practical e’vidence, I find myself completely 
at liberty to dissent from his conclusion, and 
to deny, in totOf ** that the difference between 
56/. and 46/. i4r, 6d. or between 12 and 10^ 
oz. of goldf arises from the depreciation of the 
paper ^ and is the measure of that deprechttont as 
well with respect togoldy the wuversal equivalent^ 
as 40 evety other commodity^' 
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On tlie contrary, that difference arises from 
a multiplicity of causes, in which, however, 
the only one asserted by the theorists is not to 
be included ; it arises from almost any thing, 
rather than a relative depreciation of the 
paper cui^ency, as compared with the coin. I 
could rather be disposed 4o admit the incorrect 
idea of a general depreciation of the whole cir< 
.culating medium of the country, as compared 
with the prices of the interchangeable commo- 
dities, than a partial one, of the paper portion 
of it ; but the fact is, that no part of the sym- 
bolic representatives of value, whether metallic 
or paper, arc in themselves intrinsecally depreci- 
ated ; it is only the interchangeable articles of 
necessity — bread, beer, meat, cloth, and bul- 
lion*, which, because the demand for them 
has increased with a rapidity beyond that which 
the increase of supply has been able to keep 
pace with, have risen in money-price ; whilst 
the money itself has remained intrinMcally sta- 
tionary. 

a 

* It may be objected to the insertion of tbb article b 
the list, that it is not one of thejirtt netessities, like the others ; 
but if not one of the fait rank, it comes close upon their 
heels, so long as foreign balances are to be settled, or foreign 
payments, of any sort, to be liquidated, afld may, therefore, 
fairly be albved to keep its j^ce, at least at present. 
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The greater nomber * of mouths to be fed, 
and bodies to be clothed, aided by the mot^e 
luxurious modes of modem life in all ranks of 
the state (especially in those most numerous 
classes, the middling and lower degrees, who 
have certainly of late years increased their ex- 
penditure more in ^proportion than the higher 
ranks), have, with a prpgrcssion nearly regular, 
increased the relative disproportion between the 
circulating medium, of whatever denomination 
or kind, and the interchangeable articles to be 
purchased by means of it ; and it was this pro- 
gressive disproportion which Sir George Shuck- 
burgh intended to exemplify, in the Philoso- 
phical transactions, under the inaccurate term 
of depreciation of money, corrected in a subse- 
quent column of results into the more appropri- 
ftte title of mean appreciation, when be so ingeni- 
ously stated by deductions from the difierent 
^prices of day labour, com, meat, and twelve 
other njiscellaneous articles selected from the . 
necessaries of life, that the power of money in 
command of those articles was in the year 1 700 
in the proportion of 562 to that of 238 in the 

* The inhabitants of England and Wales were reckoner 
at the time of tlie Union in 1706, at 7 millions ; at pre$ei{t 
. they are about 10 millions ; and the whole population of the 
United Islands, about t6 millions. 

F 
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year 1800 ; that is to say, that 238 founds ster- 
ling (for the worthy Baronet never dreamt of 
departing from the national standard of value, 
in money of account, ioieWioi guineas or pounds 
of gold) were, in the former year, equal in ability 
of purchase to 562 in the latter. 

So also has bullion risen in price, as a mar- 
ketable commodity, though not with the same 
gentle and regularly progressive advance ; nei- 
ther from the same causes ; nor yet from the 
reasons so unfoundedly assigned, of an excess, 
and consequently relative depreciation in the 
paper currency ; neither of which can possibly 
exist, so long as the Bank of England continues 
to regulate its issues, by the demand for dis- 
counts on substantial bills drawn on the basis of 
bona fide mercantile transactions; and that 
those bills are convertible into currency by pay- 
ment in a reasonable time; which time seems, 
by common consent of the commercial world, 
to have been fixed, with some few occasional 
deviations, not to exceed, in general, two 
months after date for home bills, and sixty days 
sight for those drawn abroad. 

Neither can it, according to my judgment, 
be> attributed to the idle alarm of excessive ad- 
vances to Government ; because, whilst the price 
•f bullion has kept rising, the amount of these 
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advances has rather decreased than otherwisfc 
being at the highest in the years 1801 and 2, 
at the winding up of the war exix:nses after the 
treaty of Amiens, when they amounted to be- 
tween 10 and 11 millions, but at present do 
not exceed eight millions. 

The real cause o#the price of bullion may, in 
my opinion, be traced to the convulsed situation 
of the continent, the languishing or almost ex- 
piring state of paper confidence all overthe con- 
tinent, which necessarily confines its commer- 
cial transactions, narrowed as they are, in a 
great measure to cash payments ; the vast de- 
mand for specie to pay and feed the immense 
armies,, kept on foot by the different powers, 
during a long and bloody war ; and the natu- 
ral proiieness in the terrified inhabitants of 
Europe, to lock up the little they can hide from 
the rapacious eye of the all-grasping usurper, 
and his hordes of plunderers. And when all 
these cojnbined and operative causes are taken 
into due consideration, there cannot be any 
necessity for arguing ourselves into an imagi* 
nary depreciation of our own unshaken paper 
credit, or to stVain a forced apd unnatural con- 
nexion between the value of a Bank of Engbyad 

* Vide Appendix of Accounts, No. 45, to Report of 
Bullion Committee. Page 52, octavo edition. 

P\2 
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vote, and a rate of exchange produced solely by 
the excess of foreign payments over the annual 
value of our receipts from abroad. 

I should have detailed the statement of re- 
ceipts and payments whence this excess arises, 
bad it not been already so accurately done by 
Mr. Bosanquet in his very masterly and unan> 
swerable publication of “PaACTiCAt Observa- 

TIOKS ON THE RePORT OF THE BULLION CoM> 

MiTTEB.*’ But as 1 have heard of a criticism 
on one part of Mr. Bosanq net’s excellent 
pamphlet, in which he has corrected a very 
erroneous statement in the Report, with re* 
spect to the real balance of our European trade 
for the year 1809, as affecting the rate of ex* 
duinge and price of bullion ; I shall so far 
trespass on the patience of my readers, as to 
point out to those who have not bad time to 
examine and compare the different documents 
from whence the evidence must be taken, how 
clearly and judiciously Mr. Bosanquet has ex* 
i^sed his power of discrimination in correcting 
the oversight of the framers of the Report. — 
That Report, in pages 12 and 13 of the folio 
edition, and pages 28 and 30 <of the octavo, 
giyes in the first of these pages in each edition, 
a statement of the balance of trade in favour of 
this country vsith the whole world, which for Ihe 
yeaf 1809 instated to be^firom the aciml values. 
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14,834,000/. And this statement it is there 
said was made up by Mr. Irving, the Inspector 
General of Customs, who “A/r also endeavoured 
to forward the object of the Committee^ calcu- 
lating how much should be deducted from the value 
of goods importedf on account of articles in return 
for which nothing is exported. These deductions 
consist of the produce of fisheries^ and of imports 
from the East and West Indies ^ which are of the 
nature of rents, profits, and capitsd remitted to 
proprietors in this country.'* And “ The balance 
of trade in favour of this country, upon the face 
of the account thus made up, was," as before stated, 
** 14,834,000/.” And this statement is pre> 
faced saying that the “ Committee, observing 
how entirely the presetit depression of our exchange 
with Europe is referred by many persons to a 
great excess of our imports above our exports, have 
called for an account of the actual value of those 
for the last five years" Now, to my simple ap- 
prehension, the relative those would have point- 
ed, as an antecedent, to the actual value of im- 
ports and exports between this country and 
Europe ; instead of which we have a statement 
of the actual values of export^ to all tie worlds 
amounting to 66,017,70a/.; and of imports 
59,8 5 1 ,35a/.*reduced, by deducting the produce 
of fisheries and remittances from the West and 
jEast Indies (8,7i8,a89A^, to 51,133,063/. Iflav- 
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ing a favourable balance of 14,884,649/. This 
certainly shows a considerablc/ir/w^///f/V balance 
in favour of our general trade with the •whole 
•world ; but what has this to do with the balance 
afiectfbg the European exchange, and arising 
from the trade with that continent only, and 
not with all the world ; '^s corrected by Mr. 
Bosanquet from the erroneous statement in the 
Report in which the real values, by some 
mistake of the framers of that Report, are kept 
out of sight, and the r^eial amounts arc stated 
to be, exports 23 ,722,6 15/.; imports 9,55 1,857/.; 
leaving a favourable balance ot 14,170,758/. — 
Whereas Mr. Bosanquct"|“ very accurately takes 
the real values from the same documents^ as 
exports 27,190,33//. and imports 19,821,601/. 
making the real balance only 7,368,736/. ; and 
then very properly, in his next pages, sets against 
this last-mentioned sum the amount of bills 
drawn on Government from the continent of 
Europe, and of specie and bullion exported by 
the Paymaster-general to the same part of the 
world, to which he adds the estimate of sums 

Page 30, octavo<edit 5 on, and 13 of^the folio. 

Practical Observations, See. p. 39. 
t Nos. 75 and 76, Appendix of Accounts^ p. iii| octavo 
tdition. 
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paid for neutral freight to the Baltic *only, which 
articles, amounting together to 10,699,732/. 
create a balance ultimately against us, of up- 
wards of three millions on the whole ©I" our 
European receipts and payments ; and' this, 
as the same gentleman very judiciously observes, 
even if the whole of»our exports to the conti- 
nent were actually sold, and paid for : but this, 
any one who ever reads the Morning Chronicle 
(as some of the gentlemen who support the the- 
ory of depreciation probably do), and secs the 
melancholy accounts so minutely detailed in 
that impartial vehicle of information, of ware- 
houses at Heligoland crammed with spoiling 
goods, ayd ships returning home with unbroken 
bulk, must know cannot be the case; even 
after making all proper deduction for the editor’s 
wish not to fiulicr his countrymen Ipto a belief of 
their being either richer ^ happier, or heiler go- 
verned than they really are. 

Now, whatever the actual proportion of the 
27 millions of exports may be, which either re- 
mains unsold, or, being sold, is yet unpaid for ; 

the real value of such proportion, whatever it 

• 

* After premising that he takes the amount paid by foreign- 
ers to British ships for other, freight to be equal to what's 
paid by us to neutrals for corn, wine, and brandy, from France, 
and for the intercourse between Heligoland and the ‘continent, 
and therefore omits both. 
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may arise to, must evidently be added to the 
unfavourable balance of three millions and 
upwards, already ascertained, by Mr. Bosan- 
quet, to be established against us on the whole 
of the actual payments on our European trans> 
actions; and 1 think I should not overshoot 
my mark, even without placing implicit faith 
cither in the Newgate Register, or the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, if 1 were to say, that at least as 
much more, or upwards of three millions, 
might be placed under the head of unpaid 
merchandise, so as to create an unfavourable 
European balance of about seven millions, in- 
stead of a favourable one, of between fourteen 
and fifteen, as stated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Without the smallest intention to impute 
any impropes motive to the Committee, in 
/raming their Report, I am yet at a loss to con- 
ceive how they could suffer it to be presented 
with such a prominent error as that of esti- 
mating the bearing of the balance of our 
European trade, oti * the course of exchange 
with Europe, by the official values of goods im- 
ported and exported, instead’ of the real va- 
ries, and that at a moment when they had 
both documents before their eyes! The former 
might ascertain the benefits accruing to the re- 
venue from the duties^ctually paid at the Ctu^- 
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tom-house, but could af!brd no evidence what- 
ever of the actual balance of payments be- 
tweeti this country and the contihent, by 
which the course of exchange, or the price of 
bullion, should be affected. 

If the favourable balance upon our general 
tmde had any bearing upon the question of 
European exchange, it would yet be, only what 
I have before stated, a primd facie balance, and 
liable to all the deductions just now included 
in my statement, of the balance with Europe. 
Neither am I yet prepared to admit, to its full 
extent, the propriety of the Inspector Gene- 
ral’s deductions for East and West Indian re- 
mittances — at least without more specific and 
circumstantial evidence than what either his 
Return, or the text of the Report, affords to 
me. And as to the amount of unpaid ex- 
ports for the year 1808, it is impossible that 
such 'amount can go any great way in dimi- 
nution of the same head of deduction for the 
ensuing year, as well becau^ the total real va- 
lue of goods exported ^^^^gntinent was so 
much less, being or not quite 

*jM»».n)iIlions, in the former period, instead of 
upwards of 29 millions in the latter ; as, also, 
because the execution of the probibjtory decree 
has been so much more rigorously enforced 
during the last year, than in any preceding 
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one i and, therefore, must have; occasioned a 
tnqch larger proportion of the exports to re- 
main on baud. And this will, in a consider- 
able degree, account for the greater number of 
recent bankruptcies; for where there is roost 
enterprise, tlrere must, of course, be the 
largest proportion of failure. But these, how- 
ever productive of individual distress for the 
moment, will, in the end, only lead to public 
benefit ; resembling, in this, the healthful erup- 
tions of the human frame, by which, stronger 
constitutions throw off the seeds of those mor- 
tal disorders, under which the weaker stamina 
would pine and languish into “ wasting 
atfopJ^'* 

I have not the smallest intention o^atteinpt- 
ing to show that the temporary law of 1797, 
was intended cither to lower our standard, to alter 
our legal teiuler, or to leave ustvilhout any stand- 
(irdat ad-f and therefore am not reduced, as 
Mr. Huskisson points out, to establish the fact 
of depreciation by my own arguments, or to 
make it appear that such depreciation was 
either “ the uu^^j^^^qrifitquencef or “ the pre- 
meditated result of an Act of the Legislatmad' 
Though, probably, I shall electrify my Ho- 
nourable Friend’s feelings a little, when I as- 
sure him, that, although 1 think our late illus- 
trious Minister was perfectly correct, ip consult- 
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iog the prejudices of the public, by not ven- 
turing so far as to make a Bank of England 
note a legal tender, when he restricted the Di- 
rectors from issuing coin in liquidation of their 
payments ; and which was then the less ne- 
cessary, as the operations of the suspending 
Act were at first intended to last only for a 
few months, I shoulcl for myself, in complete 
confidence of the Bank solvency, have been 
perfectly contented so to receive them, without 
accusing the Legislature of either deception or 
fraud; because I am convinced that, for all 
the purposes of domestic circulation, every trans- 
action might be as well and as safely carried 
on if there were not a guinea in the kingdom ; 
for the ^al wealth of a country does not con- 
sist in gold or silver, which will neither 
clothe, feed*, nor warm — ^but in fiocks, 
herds, and fisheries, in corn, wine, and oil, in 
woods, mines, and pastures ; and in the list of 
articles of primary necessity, it is probable, 
that the precious metals, if included at all, 
should be ranked at the extreme verge of the 
scale; being in themselves no fiirther valuable 
(for, as materials of luxurious manufacture, the;* 
cannot be classed as necessaries at all), than 


* Copia nulla famem rtlevai ; situ afida guttur 
ITji/, et inviso meritus Hffuetur ah auro,V 
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as they may serve to liquidate the final sur* 
pluses of traffic between distant countries, 
whose interchangeable commodities are not, 
exactly balanced in actual barter ; or, in time 
of war, to remit for the subsistence of fleets 
or armies abroad, where such payments cannot 
be efiected by bills drawn on the spot, and li> 
quidated by means of exported articles of com- 
merce. 

In making this assertion, however, on the 
nature and properties of national wealth, I roust 
not be mistaken for one of the tribe of vision- 
aries, who reject foreign commerce, and rest all 
their hopes of public prosperity on agriculture 
and home manufactures solely : on the con- 
trary, the one is absolutely ^necessary to encou- 
rage and protect the other : the merchant sup- 
ports the farmer, whilst the agriculturist feeds 
the man of trade. It is in their close and im- 
partial union, alone, that a nation can find 
any thing like an extensive and permanent pro- 
sperity. I would only guard the theorist from 
attributing to the precious metals more than 
they really merit. Spain, as has been well 
observed, has possessed them in greater abun- 
dance than aay other nation; and has been 
•poorer since she acquired their possession, than 
she was before the acquisition ; whilst other 
eountries, using them with more moderation 
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and better judgment, and applying them only 
as the stimulus to industry, have become opu* 
lent at her expense. 

Reverting more immediately to the subject 
of making Bank of England notes a legal ten- 
der, 1 have little hesitation in declaring my own 
opinion, that such an enactment would, as a 
temporary measure, now be extremely proper, 
in order to give to the law on this subject a 
consistency, which at this time is wanting to 
the perfect confidence and security of internal 
pecuniary transactions — although I think Mr. 
Pitt was right in so far respecting the preju- 
dices of those who had not considered the sub- 
ject so deeply, as not to make it so in the first 
instancd ; more especially as the very limited 
duration of the original Act * did not present 
the probability of any such inconvenience as 
should call for such a remedy ; but in the pre- 
sent day, the case is different ; and since t!ie 
extending Statute which continues the sus- 
pension* of Bank payments in coin, it becomes 
absolutely necessary for the security of honest 
a*nd solvent debtors, for so long only as the pe- 
riod of the Bank suspension shall be found 
proper to be continued. Fof although such is 

* 37 Oto. III. Cap. 43. — 3d May 1797. 

f 44 Geo. III. Cap. i. 
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the confidence of the public in the stability and 
solvency of the B<iuk. and the validity of its 
notes, that there is no instance on record * of 
a creditor pursuing his debtor fora payment in 
coin, where he caif obtain the same in Bank 
of England notes, it must ever be recollected, 
that it is, nevertheless, always in his power so 
to do if he chooses ; and that the wealthiest 
and most punctual subject in the kingdom 
might be puzzled to save himself from a gaol, 
by procuring forty or fifty thousand pounds in 
specie to pay for an estate, if taken in execu- 
tion after judgment has been obtained against 
him in an action ; the proceedings in which 
are not barred by the provision ^ which pre- 
vents him from being held to special' bail in 
the first instance. And if the theoretic advo- 

* At least I am not aware of any such— for the case so in- 
dustriously and mi ^chievously published by Cobbett, of the Suf- 
folk bank, does not appear to me to be a case completely in 
point — and if there be, I shall gladly receive the info/mation, 
as an additional argument in proof of the necessity. But, at 
any rate, the law should always contemplate the extreme case ; 
that which is in posie^ as well as in esse, 
t Ninth Section of 37 Geo III. Cap. 45; — continufcd by 
the several Acts of 37 Geo, HI. Caii.91; 38 Geo. III. 
Cap. 1 ; 42 Geo. III. Cap, 40 ; 43 Geo. ill. Cap. id ; and 
sinoe extended to six months after a definitive treaty of peace, 
by the 44 Geo. IIL Cap. r ; which is the latest enactment on 
the subject. 
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cates of depreciation tell me, that, by such a 
measure, I should take away the only value 
these notes now possess — that of representa- 
tion-possessing none intrinsccally— I an- 
swer, No. They would still possess the same 
representative value of the money unit, the 
pound sterling, in money of account— 'the only 
accurate and invariat>le measure of the actual 
wealth of the country. In proof of which, 
let us see to what this argument would tend, 
and what this so grossly calumniated scrap of 
paper — for 1 allow it to be merely such in point 
of intrinsic value — ^let us try, by tracing it to 
various bands, what it would therein be found 
to repoesent. In the possession of the land- 
owner of four thousand per annum, we should 
find a Bank of England note for one thousand 
pounds, representing a quarter’s rent of his 
estate ; or, according to the old-fashioned esti- 
mate of a farm producing three rents, one of 
which goes to the landlord, it is estimated at 
one twelfth of the annual produce of the land, 
which he might lawfully seize, and verify the 
estimate by actual sale of the tenant’s stock, 
before any other claimant, in case of non-pay- 
ment of the said stipulated rent in these notes, 
the validity of which would be guaranteed to 
him by the known solvency of the Bank of 
Ipingland, vouched by the public Report of Par- 
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liamentary investigation ; the accuracy of 
which is allowed by all parties ; and has 
never been questioned, even in times of the 
gieatest doubt and distrust on other subjects ; 
and this investigation and report, I should 
think, ought to be continued, in as convenient 
and concise a form as possible, every session 
during the suspension ; at least, if the tender 
of f ank paper * should be converted, pro tern- 
porOf into a full acquittance of a lawful debt.~- 
And thus we find it efficiently and securely 
representing a certain measured portion of the 
landed wealth of the country, and with infi- 
nitely greater convenience than its correspond- 
ing value in the cumbrous articles of oxen, 
sheep, or corn, and even to a considerable de- 
gree more so than 952 guineas and 8 shillings 

^ Amongst the publications I have read on tiiis subject, 
since the above was written, I have somewhere seen a propo- 
sal for engrafting the additional guaranty of Government on 
this measure, by pledging a ctxtain proportionally superior 
quantity of redeemed 3 per Cents, as security for the notes 
issued by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng* 
land : 1 think, but am not certain, that it is in a very nbk 
little pamphlet written by Mr* Fonblanque. 1 have not 
very deliberately and thoroughly weighed all the possible 
bearings of this proposition; but as far as I can at present 
judge of their tendency, 1 am inclined to favour it, if thought 
necessary; at least, I do not see any immediate objection to 
its admission into an Act for the temjnrmy legalizing of a 
tender in Bank-notes. 
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in the landlord’s pocket. Let us now pursue 
it, in its next transition, to the trader, and find 
what it represents in his possession : with him 
it is the substitute of a correspondent propor- 
tion of his stock in trade : with the merchant, 
of a like part of his ships and merchandise ; 
and in the hands of* the annuitant, or stock- 
holder, it is the representative of so much of 
his share of the public funds. To which, in 
every one of these cases, is to be added the 
security of the whole assets of the Bank of 
England ; beyond which, if Mr. Fonblanque’s 
proposition (which I think a very good one) 
should be adopted, the faith of the whole na- 
tion would be pledged in guaranty of the va- 
lidity of the note so issued. And, indeed, 
without any such specific provision, it must be 
sufficiently evident, to every practical financier, ' 
that the solvency of the Bank of England, and 
the national credit and safety, are so much 
identified, .the one with the other, that, al- 
though no positive statute provides for such 
emergency at present, it is absolutely incum- 
bent on the Legislature to uphold that esta- 
blishment, the dissolution of* which would 
shake our boasted credit to its very foundation,* 
and reduce us*to the humiliating level of the 
bankrupt nations which surround us. 

If, then, these efficient and u^ful •purposes 
W 
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are so completely and so cheaply answered by 
the representative v.ilue of our paper cur rency— 
and that they are so, I defy the whole host of 
depredators to disprove— I ask my Honourable 
Friend, what it is, for which he seeks beyond 
them ?— for all the ends of domestic circulation, 
they possess every neccss!iry quality of repre- 
senting the measure and actual value that the 
precious metals have to boast of, with infi- 
nitely more convenience, and at much less ex- 
pense. And all the evidence before the Com- 
mittee, of which he was so active a member, 
must have taught him, that, where bullion is 
wanted, for the purposes cither of home-manu- 
facture, or for the payment of foreign, balances, 
that article, as a marketable commodity, would 
be just as easily acquirable, and at exactly the 
same price, with Bank-notes as with guineas ; 
and no doubt the more so, as the smaller quan- 
tity is required for home circulation: for I 
cannot possibly agree either with the Com- 
mittee, or with Mr. Huskisson, that the way 
to make gold of less value, is, to create a 
greater demand for it. This is contrary to 
every principle of political 'economy, or poli- 
tical arithmetic, to which I have been accus- 
tomed to assent. 

^ Perfectly convinced, in my own mind, that 
whenever the present system of despotism on 
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the continent shall come to its termination, 
and the downfall of the Usurper, which, 
sooner or‘ later, must happen at last, shall, by 
the restoration of the lawful governmen;s, have 
brought also in its train a return of the bless- 
ings of peace, as a necessary consequence, that 
then, likewise, the inverting to the original free- 
dom of commerce, will equalize tV.e exchange, 
and bringing the present hoards 01 bullion 
into more general and equal cii will 
render the continuance of the Suspension Acts 
unnecessary, — I have no wish to make the pro- 
position of legalizing the tender of Bank-notes 
any thing beyond a temporary convenience, to 
endure»only as long as the evil it is to coun- 
teract may continue in existence. And this 
the more, because it would be more consonant 
with the general principle, that all restrictions 
are bad where they can be avoided ; freedom 
being not only the main-spring, but even the 
very soyl, the animating principle of com- 
merce ; which scarcely breathes in fetters. 

. Mr. Huskisson asks *, “ IVhat would have 
been the consistency, what the integrity, of a Le- 
gislature, whifh, leaving unrepealed and unmodi- 
fied the regulations which take away the character 
of a legal tehder from every guinea weighing less 

15. 
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than _5 divls. 8 grs. would ghe it to a Bank-note, 
furporiing to be a security for the same denomina- 
tion, hut the real value of which is, at this mo- 
ment, X4^rj. or, in other words, about 

three shillings less than the lightest guinea which is 
allowed to pass in payment!' 

And again, in the foHowing page*, he 
proceeds to say, By law, a guinea of that 
weight (5 dwts. 8 grs. and upwards) cannot be 
exchanged for more than the sum of 2is. which 
sum, in paper currency, is worth at present 4 dwts. 
14 grs. of gold. To sell, or to buy, guineas at a 
higher rate than 2ij. each in Bank paper, is an 
offence highly punishable. 

“ For this last offence, a man has recently been 
tried and convicted." 

I have taken these sentences together, to 
prevent, as much as possible, any unnecessary 
repetition of arguments in the exposition of. 
their fallacy ; the whole forming one complete 
mis-statement of the law, in many places, of 
the very words, and in all, of the true intent 
and meaning of the legislative provisions : — a 
mis-statement the more to be lamented, as 
published, however unguardedly its publicity 
may have been given, under the sanction of 
such a name. My Honourable Friend was too 


* Page 16. 
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Jong in the habits of daily close -inspection into 
the single-mindedness, the unspotted integrity, 
of that pure and upright Statesman, under 
whose auspices his talents were first fostered 
into public notice, must have profited too much 
by his virtuous and truly patriotic example, to 
be voluntarily guilty* of misleading the public 
opinion, and sowing groundless fears and un- 
founded jealousies, in the bosom s of the unin- 
formed multitude ; and that at a moment 
when every real patriot should exercise his 
fullest energies, in persuading his countrymen 
to bear with patience and resigioation the 
heavy burthens of an expensive and pro- 
tracted, ^though unavoidable, state of warfare. 
He cannot have been aware of the mischief he 
was creating, by treating such a subject in a 
manner so little suited to the usual depth of his 
understanding. Of such intention^ I acf’uit him 
fully ; but the effect is, nevertheless, the same ; 
and others, worse affected, will use it as the 
engine of their purpose*. 

^ow could Mr. Huskisson take so partial 

a view of the fact, as to say, that whilst the 

• 

^ The whole tenor of die following pages, 19 and 20, ap- 
pears to be44fr so extremely injudiemn^ independently of 
their great inaccuracy, that I feel myself compelled to pass 
them over in mournful silence • 

quantum mutatus ab ilh — ~ ^ 
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character of a legal tender was taken away 
from a guinea weighing less than 5 dwls. 8 grs. 
it would have been given to a Bank-note 
purporting to be a security for that denomina- 
tion, but tlie real value of which, at this mo- 
ment, is 4d\vts. 14 grs. or, in other words, 
about three shillings l^tes than the liglitcst 
guinea which is allowed to pass in ]>ayment ? 
The whole c<f this passage is so inaccurate, and 
»o confused;, that it requires some pains to ana- 
lyze and separate its points, and to distinguish 
those facts which are true, but misav ed, 
from thos'5 where the premises thems Ives arc 
incorrectly stated. In the first place, t!>orc is 
no such ihing as a Bank-note of the same deno- 
mination as a guinea, or purporting to be a 
security for 3 dwts. 8 grs. of gold row ; conse- 
quent! y, none whose real value, even according 
to Mr. tiuskisson’s own assumption, can be re- 
duced. (o 4 dwts. 14 grs. : and as an equivalent 
for uncoined gold, either of that weight, or any 
other. Bank-notes never were established by 
any law whatever. But even if any of these 
controverted points were admitted, would not 
the Author o£ The Question, &c. &c. be 
guilty of a most serious ex parte statement of 
f?icls, by confining the reduction to Bank- 
^aper, and omitting to say, that even a full- 
weight guinea, containing 5 dv^. 9,’* grs. 
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would, in its coined state, command the pur- 
chase of only 4 dwts. Hgrs. of uncoined gold 
also, at its present price in the market ? 

The same partial misrepresentation follows 
in the assertion that a heavy guinea is intrin- 
secally worth 24^. 6 d. in Bank paper. What 
does Mr. Huskisso® intend to infer from this ? 
Docs he mean to say, by this application of 
the term intrinsecal^ that 5 dwts. || grs. of bul- 
lion, at the present market-price, is worth 
24f. bd. ? There was no necessity for him to 
repeat this assertion so often, and in so many 
shapes ; for every one is ready to allow it. But 
if he means to say, that the same weight of 
coined gold stamped into, and remaining under, 
the denomination of a guinea, will legally pur- 
chase that quantity of bullion any more than 
SIX. in Bank -paper, 1 deny his assertion, and 
defy him to prove it. 

I am sorry, exceedingly sorry, to be guilty of 
such evident repetition, in travelling the same 
ground over and over again; but whatever 
may be my regard for the writer, and whatever 
my conviction of the innocence of his inten- 
tions, it is impossible, whilst convinced of the 
evil consequences, not to use ray best endea- 
vours to sift and counteract the mischievous 
errors of the doctrine. 
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I would willingly pass over, if possible, the 
next pages*; for I think my Honourable 
Friend can hardly be serious in his choice of 
the alternative between the present state of 
things, with all its air-built, its imaginary 
grievances, and the really disgraceful, and not 
more ruinous than unnecessary proposition, of 
lowering the standard of our coin. 

But he proceeds to ask, “ What 'VL'ouJd he the 
real difference hetivcen a state of lawy which 
either leaving the guinea at its present weight 
find fneness, should raise its denomination to 
245. 6 d. ; or leaving it at its present denomi- 
nation, should lower its standard to 4 dwts. 
iJ^grs. and a state of law which obliges every 
man (1 suppose he meant to say, “ would 
oblige," for it must certainly be intended to state 
the case hypothetically, and not to assume the 
fact), to receive the latter quantity of gold as 
2 If. or to give 24 J. 6 d.for the former?" 

But, in order to meet this most inaccurate 
(I must say, this most unfair) statement, in 
both ways ; and taking it as intended either 
for matter of fact, or as the subject of hypo- 
thesis, I beg leave to ask my Honourable 
Friend two plain questions — to which, I re- 
quest as plain and direct answers but as bq 


Pages >8, 19. 
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may uot think it worth the trouble of afford- 
ing those responses, I will answer them my- 
self, in the only way which seems to me to b« 
consistent with law, sense, and truth. 

First, Does the law, in its present state, 
oblige any man to receive 4dwds. i4grs. of 
gold, either coined, or uncoined, as 2 if. ? 

l^condly, Would the law lay any man under 
either of these specific obligations, by making 
a Bank-note a legal tender ? 

To the first of these questions I return a 
most decided and unqualified negation, in 
both its branches. I defy any man breathing 
to show, me a single section, in any statute 
of the kingdom, by which any thing like 
4dwts. I4grs. is either specifically and ac- 
tually, or virtually and by construction, offered 
as an equivalent for 2 if.: on the contrary, 
the Legislature, in the most plain and une- 
quivocal language, says, that no one shall be 
obliged to. receive as a guinea, that which 
weighs less than 5 dwts. 8 grs, ; so neither is 
there any legal enactment which, by the most 
strained construction, can be tortured into an 
obligation of givfng a4f. td. fot a guinea of 
full or passable^weight ; but, in direct contra- * 
diction to the assertion, it clearly and positively 
interdicts, on pain of heavy punishment, the, 

oflfering or receiving of nioro than it si in ex- 
* * 

1 
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change for such a coin ; and has been already 
contradicted, by the Honourable Gentleman 
himself, inliis own pamphlet (page i6), where 
he instances the conviction of a man for this 
very infraction of the law. 

Let us now see, in answer to the second 
question, which bears ‘bn the hypothetical 
construction of Mr. Huskisson's argument, 
what would be the effect as to the same obli- 
gations, on the supposition that the Legislature 
had converted Bank notes into a legal tender. 
And to this question f also give the same un- 
xjualified negative as to, the first ; and it must 
be remembered, that I am now confining my- 
aelf to the simple fact, whether such enact- 
ment would have the effect of forcing any 
man to receive 4dwts. i4grs. of gold asair. 
or of giving 24s. Gd. for 5 dwts. 8 grs. ; re- 
serving to myself, as completely distinct from 
the present question, any opinion I may hold of 
the propriety of making such enactment. But, 
■surely, no man can go the length of asserting, 
that a Bank note is in the smallest degree more 
the representative of 4 dwts. 14 grs. of gold, 
than the guinea, which, though it weighs 
‘Sdwts. 8 grs. will, equally as the Bank note, 
go no further in the purchase of gold, that is 
to say, of uncoined bullion, than 4 dwts. 
•*4 present market-price. And as 
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for giving 24^. 6 d. for 5 d«rts. 8 grs. it would, in 
all cases, and under both states of law, be 
equally interdicted with respect to coined gold i 
and a mere matter of speculation with r^ard 
to htltion, at the perfect option of the indivi* 
dual, to whom it is, and would be, equally 
open to give, or to receive, either a guinea and 
3^. 6 d. or a Bank-note and 4;. bd . ; for the 
Bank-note and the guinea would still remain 
at the same proportional value, under either 
provision. This I affirm to be soumd 

J.AW, PLAIN SENSE, AND INCONTROVERTIBLE 
TRUTH. 

And here I could be well contented to close 
my case, as the strong ground from which I 
defy my Honourable Friend’s ingenuity to 
force me. But there is an error imputed by 
Mr. Huskisson, to those who do not agree 
with him in this imaginarj depreciation of the 
paper part of our currency, that they reason 
as if they. had persMaded themselves ^ and endea- 
vour to persuade others, that Bank-paper is the 
real and fixed measure of all commodities'* Now 
I, as one of the dissentients, positively deny 
any such imputgfion ; 1 never bad the slightest 
intention of establishing Bank-paper as a realy 
fixed measure ; but merely contend, that it is 
a very convenient, cheats safe, and efficient 
representative of that measure. 1 have coa> 
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versed, on the same subject, with many, very 
sensible and well-informed men ; most of 
whom were as unfortunate as myself in hold- 
ing opinions different from those expressed in 
the Report of the Committee, and defended 
by my Honourable Friend with so much elo- 
quence, but I must also, say ; with so much 
more sophistry than that with which he is so 
ready to charge his opponents. I have also 
read several very able publications on the 
same side of the question ; but neither ver- 
bally, nor in print, have I heard or seen a 
word to justify this charge : though we cer- 
tainly do hold gold, that is to say uncoined gold, 
to be one of the articles, of which in tommon 
with others the value is to he ascertained by a re- 
ference to this invariable standard and universal 
equivalenti’ which standard, however, is, in this 
country, not “ Bank-paper f nor yet metallic 
currency, but the only true national measure 
of value, the pound sterling, in money of ac- 
count, whether represented by guinea^ in gold, 
shillings in silver, or Bank-notes in paper. 

And this brings me to a part * of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s argument, on which he seems to rest 
his principal reliance for the proof of his sup- 
posed depreciation of the paper currency, as 


* Pages at, aa. 
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compared- with the current metaisj. at leasts 
where he appears to enjoy, with no small de- 
gree of exultation, an anticipated triumph on^^te 
complete surrender of his adversaries’ 
the inference he chooses to draw from the 
dence of Mr. Chambers * ; but let ;me reqpK^ 
the particular attention of my readers, to that 
gentleman’s evidence as detailed in the Appen- 
dix to the Report of the Committee; and we 
shall then see whether my Honourable Friend 
has taken much by his motion. 

Mr. Chambers being asked, “ Do you consi- 
der a Bank of England note for one pounds 
under these present circumslanceSt as exchange- 
able in’gold for what it represents of that metal 
answers, J do not conceive gold to he a fairer 
standard for Bank of England notes than broad- 
cloth or indigo." But the question being re- 
peated, his second answer is, If it represents 
twenty shillings of that metal at the coinage 
price, it is not." 

And o*n this Mr. Huskisson exultingly ob- 
serves, that “ in these answers the hading doc- 
trine is manfully and ingenuously asserted and 
maintained, and% that all who stand up for the 
undepreciated value of Bank -paper, however dis- 
guised their language, must ultimately come to 
the same issue.*' Be it so : on such premises 

V 

Minutes of Evidence, page 137, pctavo*edition. 
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I ttsi content to join issoe with the advocates dT 
depreciation. And now what follows ? Mr. 
Husirision proceeds to say, ** Mr. ChambeH 
avuws that he does not concehe gold to 
it 9- jairer standard for Bank of England notes , 
thdt m^gatr broad cloth %' and that a one- 
famd tttta OOSS iror represent twenty shillings 
of tint mtal at tJu coinage price." I have 
known my Honounble Friend too long to sus< 
pect him of any thing like wilful misrepresent* 
ation, and can, therefore, only impute his error 
to misapprehension of Mr. Chambers's answer ; 
a mistake arising, in a great measure, from the 
ambiguous wording, anJ want of clearness of 
the question ; which, as it was framed, appear* 
ed more like that of an ex parte counsel, who 
wished to puzzle a hostile witness, than that of 
a senator, endeavouring to elicit truth, to what- 
ever side it might tend ; fur, as it was put to 
the evidence, he could only state, what is really 
Jthc fact, “ that gold," meaning bullion, or ««- 
coifud go\A, was nothin his coneeptimi a fairer 
standard for notes than broad ctoth of indigo.'* 
And if the Committee meant gold it should 
have been so expressed ; indeed, if I had been 
op the Committee, I should, after his second 
answer, have followed it up with another 
question, whether he considered a guiaeOf under 
thdpresentcircumstanceSftobe oore exchange- 
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Able for its weight in bullion, than the Batik, 
note for its proportioned nominal Talue ? 

But the grand misrepresentation arises from 
the second part of Mr. Chambers's ank'ver ; 
and that, not from a misconstruction^ but from 
an absolute alteration of his very .words; for 
Mr. liuskisson states that gratleman to have 
said that “ A one^ pound note does mot represent 
twenty shilimgs of that metal at the comage 
price” Now the fact is, that he, Mr. Chambers, 
being asked, Do you consider a Bank of 
England note for one pound, under these present 
circumstances, as excramgeable im gold, 
for what it represents of that metal f” answers 
most 'clearly and explicitly, ** if U represents 
$03enty shillings of that metals at the coemge 
price, IT IS mot." It is not what? why, net 
exchangeable against its value in gold, that is to 
say, uncoined gold, to which bis answer, taketk 
by the context, and by his other answers, most 
obviously refers. And why not so exchangdii 
able under these present circumstances ? Becaose^ 
under those circumstances, the Legislature has 
very wisely restrained cash payments ; and alia 
because the market-price of. bullion being at 
present considerably higher than the mint-pfice 
and standard value of a guinea, neither * the 

* Evidence of Aaron Asher Goldsmk), sad * 
February 1810.^ • 

" At the present price of buliivn, hmo Touch tnust te putd, in 
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gtiinea nor the Bank-note is at present inter- 
changeable against the weight in gold of its 


of England noics^ for a bar of gold :n 'ivaght and finr* 
i 6 €>s equal to lOO gu 'incas 

^ N^o distinction is taken U'krfktr tnc pay orient is made in 
Bank-siotcs or coin ; in sterling wc.»/!n’ the calculation is easily 
made in the proportion of 3/. 175. iQ\d,to 4/. lor.’* 

It is rather curious to observe, that on the next day, viz. 
a 3d February 1810, the following question is put to the 
same gentleman, with reference, or what is meant as reference, 
to the above answer :— You have already stated- the difference 
between god^ which is our standard^ and paper ^ to be as 
tween 3/. 17/, loj^. and 4/. lOi. ; ot nearly 16 per rent»:-^if 
a person^ thaefore^ at Hamburgh^ sends over a bill for one 
bundled guineas^ bow is it “ I stated that the dif^ 

fvrence between the market and the mint price wa:l about 16 
per cent , ; but 1 did mi make any difference between Bank 
paper and the coin ; the bill can be paid either by the exporia^ 
tion (f gold and silver or other commodities ; or the pur* 
chase of a bill heref' I confess, that if 1 had enjoyed the 
honour of b'.iijg a member of that Committee, I could never 
have siiently permit! rd 5uch an evident misrepresentation of 
Jpl former words to be pul to him. 

Evidence of V» illlam Merit, Esq. 24th February 18 rc. 

** ff^icn you buy gold^ you pay Joi it in Bank-papti 

« YesP> 

‘‘ The payment being made in Bank- paper the pdic is fi, ioj. 

per funce 

“ JFhat 1 have sold the home trade I had only 4/. %s. ford 

“ if y^uwere to pay in guineas^ should you get the geld at u 
shapn rate 

** / could not f>ay m guinea Sy J cannot get thevif* 
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nominal value. But is there a Word in Mr. 
Chambers’s answer, that can be twisted into an 
assertion that a Bank>note does not represent 
twenty shillings, as much as a guinea represents 
twenty-one pieces of that denomination ? — and 


Supposing you had guintas to give^ could you not buy that 
gold at a cheajiet rate than 4/. los.pej' oz, 

** No ; I should not offer a less price cer tainly ; if I nssas to 
buy any quantity of gold, and pay for it in guineas^ I should 
offer the same price as in Bank^paper.'* 

When you s^eak pf the Mint {trice being 3/. 171, an 

ounce^ do you calculate that in gold com or in Banh^{taper f 
“ We make no differ ence ; and 1 do not believe there has been 
any difference in paying in specie or in Bank paper 

This gentleman is afterwards asked several questions about 
the value of a gold cup, equal in weight and fineness to 100 
guineas $ and all his answers go, invariably, to prove that 
Bank-paper and gold coin are exactly equal in circulating 
value ; but would only lengthen an extract already too long^ 
and nnay be seen in the Minutet of Evidence, as printed in 
the Appendix to the Report of the Committee. 

And Mr. A. A. Goldsmid, in a subsequent examination 
(26th Feb.); being asked, “ Whether^ if clout to purchase on 
his ozvn account ^ a gold bar of the veeight and standard of ico 
good guineas^ and he had money enough in Bank-notes in one 
drawer^ and in specie in another^ to complete the bargain^ he 
would make any diffidence in paying the selle r in one money or the 
other he answers, “ I never wu)d make a bargain in 
which there should be any difetenee'' It is not necessary 
to say a word more on tiie very exact concurrence of the evi- 
dence given, the Report frameti thereon, and Mr. Huskisson’> 
representation of it in iiis pannphlet. 

K 
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yet it seems very improbable that Mr. Huskisson 
should not know that, at this moment, suppos- 
ing the marketf price to be 4/. ijj. per oz. it 
is just as easy for him to purchase 4 dwts. 
10.832 grs. of bullion in the market, of any fair 
and legal dealer with a pound note, as it is to 
procure from the same merchant 4 dwts. 
16.1736 grs. at the same price for a guinea in 
gold coin. 

I agree with my Honourable Friend in a great 
many of the grounds on which he attributes 
to the precious metals those qualities, which 
seem to him to give them a general and exclusive 
preference, but in my opinion only a partial one, 
adapted merely to particular occasions, over all 
other equivalents, in settling and measuring the 
barter of commodities. I concur with him, that, 
in the few cases where the transfer of commer- 
cial commodities between distant countries can- 
not be settled as matter of account ; and where 
it is necessary that some substantial, and gene- 
rally received article of intrinsic Value, and 
therefore generally disposable, should take place 
of the more usual mode of paying balances by 
the negotiation of bills — that there the precious 
metals, not as but as hulHon, are preferable 
to any other article, as bci - * less bulky 

y Mr . Huskisson, page 23 ; and Sir James Steuart’s Polit. 
Econ. book ii. clisp. 3. 
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in proportion to their value as being acfu~ 
rateljf easily, and almost infinitely divisible as 
“ less subjeet to decay and “ more homogeneous 
and uniform in quality but I am not certain 
that they are “ less liable to fluctuate in their sup- 
ply," or “ less liable to be counterfeited or adulte- 
rated" 

But he proceeds to declare his opinion, that 
** gold in this country, as silver at Hamburgh, is 
really and exclusively the fixed measure of the 
rising and falling of all other things in reference 
to each other.'* I'liii I have already denied, 
and therefore need not repeat my arguments. 

Mr. Iluskisson next says, “ The article itself 
*vehich forms this standing measure, never can 
rise or fdll in value vcith reference to this mea- 
sure — that is, U'iih reference to itself. A pounp 
WEIGHT op gold NEVER CAN BE WORTH A 
POUND AND A QjiARTER OF COLD ; and being 
divided, in this country, into 44 and I pieces call- 
ed guineas, an ounce of this gold will alivays be 
voorih cr of ’this sum, or " 1 . ijs. lokd." Now 
this is all very pretty in theory, but the fact is 
unfortunately just the reverse; as apound weight 
of uncoined goId,^at the very inslant when Mr. 
Huskisson was committing these’ philosophical 
effusions to the press, could not be obtained 
for less gold coin than that quantity which by 
the law of the land is not passable unless it* 

K. a 
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weighs ilb. ao*. 7 dwts. 13.8 grs. orvery nearly 
that weight which he was then telling us in 
theory, it was impossible it ever should be 
equal to. 

For an answer to the whole of the next page 
(24) I have only to refer to the reasons already 
given, in the preceding part of this publication, 
why gold is not, nor ever could be, the fixed 
measure of other commodities ; and why the 
money of account always was, I mean ever 
since the commencement of any thing like re- 
gular commerce, and must continue to bq, the 
sole standard and measure of all value. 

In bis 25th page, Mr. Huskisson states two 
causes of depreciation in the currency of a 
country : 

“ istf By the standard coin containing a less 
quantity of the precious metals which forms that 
standardf than it is certified by law to con- 
tain." 

This is correct : — But next we come to the 
grand question on which the Committee, and 
all the advocates of theory and abstract reason- 
ing, seem to be at issue with the practical men 
of business : 

o-dt By an' excess in tie amount of that cur- 
rency." 

And by this latter, after having stated, with 
efficient accuracy, the periods and duration of 
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the temporary evils arising from the first cause, 
with the remedies applied to them, Mr. Huskis- 
son asserts that the depreeiation, of which he is 
pleased to assume the existence, must be occa* 
sioned ; — let us try with what justice. 

I confess that my comprehension will not 
easily embrace wha^ is the clear and specific 
application, I mean the f radical application, of 
the term excess in this instance. Is it to be un- 
derstood as signifying a surplus beyond what 
the real necessities of commercial intercourse 
can be made easily and wholesomely to absorb 
in the usual and regular channels of circulation ? 
But how can this arise ? Are we to imagine that 
the wtll-drcssed gentleman who performs his di- 
urnal parade in scarlet and blue before the portal 
in Threadneedle Street, keeps his pockets stuff- 
ed with Bank-bills like those of a quack-doctor 
or the keeper of a lucky lottery-office, to tram 
into the hands of reluctant receivers, as they 
pass in pursuit of their daily occupations ; and 
this without any equivalent, or even without a 
valuable consideration ? or are we to believe, 
what is told us in their evidence before the 
Committee, by the present and late Qovernors 
of the Bank of England, men chosen for thpir 
extensive knowledge and practical experience 
in the pecuniary transactions of the commercial 
world, to pioside pyer-the immense, concerns of 
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that unrivalled establishment, — that they never 
issue a note except for advances to Government 
on the voted taxes, loans, or exchequer-bills ; 
or otherwise on the discount of good bills drawn 
for a limited period, on hottd fide mercantile 
transactions, accepted by bankers or merchants 
of known credit, and even to them only in 
pertain limited proportions *; in everyone of 
which eases the notes themselves being return- 
able on them in payment in a short time, it is 
utterly impossible that any such excess can be 
issued and hft cut in circulation ; for even if 

^ jriiat a hank catty wth propriety^ advance fo n tnr chant 
wriinthi taker of any hud y is not either the vohole cajiiml zvitk 
Vdltich he trades y or even any consider able pait of that cajiital 
hut that part rf if only y *iohich he vsould othcrtisii^c he ohhgtd to 
keep by him unemphyedy and in ready money y for ansveering cf- 
casional demands. If the paper money vohtch the hank advances 
never exceeds this valucy it can never exceed the value of the 
gold and silver which would necessarily chculate in the country 
if there was no paper money ; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the eounhy can easily ahsotb and c,7> 
fhy:^ 

When a hank discounts to a merchant a real hill of exchange^ 
drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor y au3 whichy as soon 
as it bicomes ducy is really paid by that debtor y it only advances 
to him a paH of the value which he would othawise be 
obliged to keep by him unemployedy and in uady momyy to an^ 
swer occasional demands* The payment of the hilly when it 
becomes ducy replaces to the bank the value of what it had ad"* 
vancec^ togetha with the AM Smith, book U« 

chap. 2 - 
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any thing like an excess, above the common 
average ot discounts, were delivered to the mer- 
chants in any one month, it is completely evi- 
dent t]\at within the two next months, or in the 
lliiid at the latest, there would he such a de- 
crease of demand for fresh issues, and such a 
return of the cxccss]vc issue ahead) made, by 
the payment of those bills in an equal quan- 
tity * of their own notes, as must neccs^arily 
cause a very great, sudden, and visible diminu- 
tion in the total amount of notes in circulation ; 
and even in this case the evil, if it be one, 
would almost immediately cure itself by such 
unforced and natural decrease in the fresh issue. 
But what say the Returns laid before the Com- 
mittee by the Accountant-General of the Bank? 
Do they exhibit any thing of this sort ? Do 
they aftord an evidence of any such violent and 
sudden fluctuation ? one solitary instance 
alotjc excepted ; which I shall point out pre- 
sently ; but which having taken place two years 
before the’suspension of cash payments, cannot, 
by any mode of reasoning, be argued into a 

* The quantity returned will, in fact, be superior by the 
■whole addition of tBe discount, or intfr^st deducted : — for 
instance, in discounting a bill fur izool. for two months, 
five per cent, the Bank will only issue 1190/. but receives 
back the full 1200/. or lol. more than the original issue 
and so in proportion on the whole amount of their advances 
of every description. * • 
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fomequence of that measure ; or does it oot, ofi 
the contrary, appear, that although from the 
beginning of the year 1795 to the 7th March 
following, the general average of Bank-notes in 
circulation increased gradually from a little 
more than ten millions to about thirteen and a 
half, and on the X4th of t|)e same month, rose 
to something above fourteen millions, but on 
the 21st (the instance alluded to, and which 
might probably be affected by the loan of up- 
wards of four millions then raised for the Em- 
peror of Germany) dropt at once to between 
nine ai d ten millions; yet from that time to the 
J2th December following, they kept nearly 
stationary, with an almost imperceptible but 
equally gradual rise from ten to not q^te eleven 
millions ; in the middle fortnight of that month 
they rose for a short time to between twelve and 
thirteen, from whence to the middle of May 
1 796 they settled gradually down to about ten 
and a half ; and from that time to the a 5th * 

* The day before the Minnie of Privy Council, dated 
16th February 1 797, by which the first order for restricting 
the cash payments of the Bank of England was issued ; which 
order was subsequently legalized, anrl the persons acting 
under it indemnified, by the Act of 37th of the King, cap. 45. 
passed on the 3d May following, to remain in force only till 
the 24th June in the same year. But its provisions, with some 
few alterations, have been since continued by several other 
8&tutes, and finally extended to six months after a definitive 
treaty of peace. 
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Fcbfaary 1797, kept narrowing by degrees to 
about eight millions. On the 1st March, being 
the first weekly return after the suspension, 
about one million of small notes, under five 
pounds each, then first issued, were added to 
the former amount. Since which period the 
increase has been nearly regular up to the date 
of the last return, on the 12th May 181c;— 
when the small notes amounted to six millions* 
and those above five pounds each to fourteen 
millions. 

Now is there any thing in this recapitula* 
tion which can furnish the smallest ground 
either for assuming a depreciation of the paper 
part o(, our currency as compared with 
the metallic portion (an assumption to which 
no practical man that I have conversed with 
gives the smallest credit), or for attributing 
that scarcity of the coins, which every one ac- 
knowledges to exist, to the consequences of an ex- 
cessive and erroneous issue of the notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; who, on the contrary (in the only in- 
stance in w hich I could at all venture to accuse 
them of any tWng like an enjor in judgment ; 
and even for this they may fairly plead excuse 
in the fear of an increased call for coin, and the 
uncertainty of obtaining the remedy afterwards 
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sopplied by the timely interference of the Le- 
gislature), seem rather to have too much nar- 
rowed their issues for some time previous to the 
suspension of cash payments. 

It is a feet, however, well worthy of obser- 
vation, and has a powerful bearing, in my 
mind, on the fallacy of the imputed excess of 
issue, that the amount of small notes under five 
pounds each, at present in circulation (accord- 
ing to the latest return before the Committee), 
and which can only have supplied the place of 
cash in small payments, and in the change of 
larger notes, is about six millions, at which it 
has remained very nearly stationary during the 
whole of the present year (i8io), as far as the 
Keturns extend : that twenty-one millions was, 
by the same Return, the aggregate circulation of 
notes and bills of the Bank of England, of every 
denomination at the same period : that about 
one million is to be deducted for the value of 
Bank post bills included in the last-mentioned 
amount : that the average of Bank of England 
notes of five pounds and upwards each, has 
not, from the ist January 1810, to the lath 
May following (being the lafbat ascertained 
period), exceeded fourteen millions in value : 
that tlie average of the corresponding period in 
* 7 ^* 5 * ''^*8 abort eleven millions and a half. — So 
that, allo>ylng the six teillions of small notes 
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issued in 1 797 to have replaced the whoh * of 
tlic money coins withdrawn from the national 

^ Since ihc above was writteni and ready for the press, I 
have seen a very Able series of Letters on the high Price of 
Bullion, by Mr. Hill, a gentleman of great mercantile inform* 
ation % in the fourth of which he has given a computation 
of the probable decrease ^n the quantity of circulatory gold 
since the recoinage which took place between x 774 and 1777, 
which seems to be so fairly grounded in probable fact (and 
if is not necessary to be minutely precise), that 1 am very 
glad to avail myself of the Christmas slumbers of the printing* 
bouse, to introduce its substance in a short note. ^ 

Mr. Hill quotes the authority of LOrd Liverpool and Mr. 
Rose, for stating the fecoined gold at 20,447,002/. and adding 
1^,000,000/4 more for that whkb remained in circulation 
» without being called in ; making together 25,000,000/. and 
upwards as^the total amount of the gold coin of full or pass* 
able weight in the kingdom in 179;* In the six years inter* 
vening before the close of the American war in 178}, the 
additional coinage was not quite four millions, which Mr. 
Hill very justly thinks not equal to replace the amount ex* 
ported during the same period to defray the expenditure in 
the western hemisphere. But he supposes that the gold coin 
remaining in circulation after that time did not much exceed 
20 millions. 'To 1792, 18 millions more were coined; of 
which, however, it is ascertained that it millions were re- 
coined from light gold melted down, leaving only a clear ad- 
dition of 7 millions, during that period, and fixing the amount 
of circulating gold atnbout a7millionsat the commencement 
of the continental war in 1793. From whence he deducts 
the same sum of about 7 millions in round numbers for the 
balance of payments against us at the end of the four next 
years, viz. about 33,000,000/. deducted for continental ex* 
penditures and loans, and 26,000,000/. added* as a set*ofi 
4 L Z 
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circulation, an allowance which, however, I 
am by no means disposed to concede — even in 
that ease I find myself warranted in asserting, 
that the total addition made to the circulating 
medium during the last fifteen years, by means 
of the issues of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, canftot have greatly ex- 
ceeded twomillions and a half, and is probably 
still less : because, whilst the six millions of 
small notes must necessarily be confined to pay- 


on account of the favourable balance of trade, from whence 
the above mentioned sum of 7 millions, as an unfavour- 
rblc balance on the totals of receipts and payments, leaves our 
stock of circulating gold again at so millions, ^ the aera of 
Bank restriction in 1 797, Mr. Hill proceeds to compute the 
probable decrease of the circulating gold at one million per 
annum for the last twelve years (including 1809), 
thence supposes the remaining stock in the kingdom to be re- 
duced to about 8 millions ; — ^and this he thinks may be di- 
vided nearly thus ; 

Coffers of the Bank, about — — 4 millions, 

G old in circulation — — — ' » 

6 or 700 Country Bankers, at 12 or x 500 gs. each i 
Hoarded in private hands — — i 

Total about 8 millions. 

f 

% The bullion he supposes may be one or two millions more. 
It is evident, that this is but a loose calculation, and founded 
throughout on very uncertain data but if it is any thing 
jgear the truth, the additional issues of the Bank have not filled 
tip the chasin, instead of overflowing it. 
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ments under five pounds, which could not have 
been effected by any thing but coin previous to 
their issue, it is well known, that many pay-* 
tnents between that amount and twenty pounds 
(or, perhaps, as far as thirty), which used to be 
made by means of coin, are now only to be 
liquidated by notes of five and ten pounds 
each : so that, in all probability, there is a still 
further deduction to be made on that account ; 
and we shall, perhaps, be nearer the fact, in 
estimating that the actual addition to the cir> 
eulating medium of the country, created by the 
paper issues of the Bank of England, since the 
beginning of 1795, up to the lalh May 
1810’, Jthat is to say, during the last fifteen 
years, has not exceeded, in its utmost comput- 
able aggregate, the value of two millions ster- 
ling. 

But let us take into our consideration the 
combined amount of both Bank-paper and 
coin, at each extremity of that period, and we 
shall probably find, that, as far at least as they 
are concerned, instead of any excessive aug- 
mentation, there has been a very considerable 
diminution ii> the circulating medium of the 
country, and that too during a period wl\pn 
the various payments and transfers of property 
to be effected thereby, have increased to nearly 
a two-fold amount. • 
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I aoi led to believe, from all the different 
documents I have perused, and from the va- 
rious information I have been able to obtain', 
that in the year ending on the 5th of January 
1796, the whole of the circulating medium is- 
sued from the Mint and Bank, of England, and 
then remaining in circulation, might be from 38 
to 40 millions, or somewhere about 39 millions 
—estimated as follows 


Gold coin, from 24 to 25 millions. 

Silver and copper a to 

rdirp‘s;..in;}» 

Total . . 38 to 40 — Average, 3 9 mil. 


In the year ending 5th January 1810, the 
following is the most probable estimate of the 
same articles 

Gold coin, from 8 to 9 millions. 

Silver and copper to a 

Bank -paper, in-., 
eluding post-bills V 19 to ao{ 
and small notes J 

Total 281 to 3i|-i-Avct**,3omi!. 


Here, then, as far as. the issues of the Mint 
tntl Bank of England are employed, we tec a 
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fair probability of a decrease ^ amounting to no 
less a sum than nine millions, in the circulating 
medium during the last fifteen years; end 
those, all years of unparalleled trade, both 
foreign and domestic, and of military and na- 
val expenditure unequalled in the financial 
annals of the nation : the increase of which 
may be pretty fairly estimated from the follovr- 
in'g brief sketch of the transfers to be effected 
for the payment of commercial exports and 
imports in each of the years before mentioned, 
and of the net payments into the receipt of th« 
Exchequer, in each of them, which were as 
. follows : — 

. 1795. 1809. 

Official value of export* . S7,«»3»3S9 £' 

Ditto of import* 92,736,889 36,a5S,4io 

Ditto of both. £. 49,860,228 £. 86,5 5 7, ( 73 

Real value of both 66,480,304 115,409,364 

a9°<v-. 

Aggregate of commercial 
and financial payments, 
as above* • • • 

* I have put down thirty>d^t millions, in round nutn-, 
bers, for the Exchequer reedpts of 1 795 ; because, although 
the loan and taxes for that year did not produce quitfe thirty- 
five, yet, as there were several contingent payments, the 




;C.t04, 480,364 ^.191,409,564 
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And now, having measured our lever, and 
viewed the unwieldy mass to be put iu motion 
by it, let us see how the power will prove pro- 
portioned to the resistance. 

In the year 1795, 104^ millions of payments 
were to be effected by 39 millions of money ; 
whilst, in the year 1809, ^ 191 J millions were 
to be made good by means of only thirty ; — 
that is to say, whilst the former power was to 
the resistance as 1 to 2*, the latter is only in 
the proportion of i to ; or, in the plain and 
practical language of real business, whilst in 
the course of the annual payments of the for- 
mer, each Banl^-notc or guinea would have 
returned to the coffers of the Exchcqufcr *, or 
the repositories of the Bank, about once in 
five months ; during the latter year, they must 


exact amount of which I could not obtain, without losing 
more time than the precision was worth, 1 have added that 
which I am assured, from the best authority, is fully equiva- 
lent to their utmost sum. The ycai ending 5tli January 
x8io, was also nearer seventy-seven millions than seventy- 
six. 

* This is not to be understood literally, as of the same 
identical piece of ppper, but of an eqtlal quantity : it being 
^well known that the Bank never re-issues the same note, 
but invariably cancels the old notes, and delivers new ones, 
•n all occasions~but the effect is the same precisely. 
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have performed the same revolution in some- 
thing less than two months. 

If, then, the whole circulating medium 
afloat in *795, was not found to be too great 
for the operations it was to perform, and that 
none of those ill effects, which the Committee 
are pleased to atfii^jute to the present supposed 
excess, were lhe)i even glanced at, is it possible 
for any reflecting mind, in contemplating the 
disproportionate increase of payments, both 
public and private, since that period, and the 
actual diminution of the aggregate issues of 
the Tower and Bank, which, notwithstanding 
the wide distinctions Mr. Huskisson endea- 
vours to establish between them, must alway.s 
be taken together, as forming the whole of 
that medium which, by law, is either compeUed 
or allo'jaed * to be received as money — is it 

Mr. Chalmers having published his very valuable 
CoNsi UKR AT luNs On Commotc, Bullion, and Coin, &V.” 
since the above was written; and having therein (page 158) 
quoted an opinion of the great Lord IMansfield, to show that 
notes of the Bank of England are, in the eye of the law, con- 
sidered as cash, I have taken some pains to make myself 
master of thccase,«in whitli that opinjon was delivered; and 
although I am not prepared to take that opinion quite so 
broadly, either as the learned Lord has laid it down, or as 
Mr. Chalmers apfjears to me, on a first reading of his book, 
to have taken it up ; I feel myself completely born out, by 
the unanimous decision of the*finurt of King'$*B*nch, in my 
. M 
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possible, I repeat, for a reflecting intellect to 
view, in this, any thing resembling an excess 


expression in the text, that Bank^paper \s legally allowed to 
be received as cash: for, though I tiiink Lord Man^fieId*s 
opinion rather too strong, when he says nnles 

had, “ hy the general consent of mankind^ the cu dU and cur) cncy 
of cash to ALL intents and purposes f because, if thii were 
strictly and literally tiie case, they must have been a iegal 
tender, and there could not then have been any ntetssiry lor 
the protecting statiilc of 1797, to guard the Bank of Eng- 
land from an exhaustion of gold, in the iinp-ecciientcd de- 
mand then already experienced, and ytill more to be dreaded 
for the payment of their notes in coin; and here, undoubtedly, 
the exceptio prohat regulam must operate in bar of too broad 
and general a construction of the Noblr Judge’s opinion— 
which I am rather inclined to ronstrue as bearing on the 
liMU'iitory nature of the property to be acquired in them 
^lian on their possession of all the qualities of coin — for money 
I assert them to be; yet, however qualiiicd my construction 
of the case may be, on its general merits, I have always held 
the common law u. be, th.;t, if a tender of a lawful debt had 
been mad , .ind not excepted agai*isr at the time of tendering, 
but received, in Bank-notes, although no receipt should 
have been given— that no subsequent exception could be 
pleaded against the proof of such payment in full and legal 
acquittance of the original debt. And this I look upon as 
fiihy supported by that part of i,ord ^ansfield’s opinion, 

f 

•* Which was, in fact, the main j)oint of the ca‘e, being 
an action of trover to recov^er a Bank-note robbed from a 
mail, from the holder thereof for a valuable consideraiion.— 
Miller V. Race-^Butfowej^ i, p. 453. 
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in the increased amount of the Bank of Eng- 
land paper ? or does it not go a great way be- 
yond a simple negation of the imputed excess ; 
does it not even afford proof, at least frimet 
facie proof, of a very considerable want of 
Bank-paper, beyond the actual issues, to keep 
pace with the great* extension of public and 
private payments, and at the same time to fill 
up the void in the circulation occasioned by 
the impossibility of finding a sufficient sup- 
ply of the precious metals for that purpose — 
especially under the particular circumstances of 
(he continent of Europe ; which, whatever 
• may be advanced to the contrary, must, be- 
yond all , doubt, have caused a much greater 
demand for them there, where paper credit 
and confidence are, for the present, almost an- 
nihilated. For if 39 millions of current coin 
and Bank-paper were necessary— and I have 
not heard it denied that they^ were — to fill the 
channels of circulation in the year 1795, 
when the aggregate of financial and commer- 
cial payments may be estimated at 104^ mil- 
lions, by the .same ratio of calculation, we 
might suppose • that the same payments. 


which says, that they “ are treated as moneys as cash^ in the w- 
dinaty course and h ansaetion of husincss^ by the general consent 
^ tt\anhind^ %\ihhh givis them the credit and cw rency If monty'^ 

• M % 
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amounting, in 1809, to no less than 191-J mil- 
lions, would require a circulating medium of 
76^ millions, to effect them with the same 
punctuality and dispatch. And we are not in 
possession of the evidence of any greater means 
of facilitation afforded to the progress of the 
circulating medium during that period, except 
the known principle of greater proportional ac- 
tivity in increased exertion. But we have the 
particular testimony * of the Inspector of the 
Clearing-house in Lombard Street, that though 
the quantity of daily business transacted there, 
by all the bankers in the City, has increased 
very consuierahly of late years, and that llie , 
common business amounts to the ayerage of 
4,700,000/. and on settling days 
at the Stock Exchange, to no less than four- 
teen millions ; yet, that there has not been 
any change in the system for the last thirty- 
five years, which could at all alter the propor- 
tional amount of Bank-notes passing. 

In this stage of the enquiry, then, it should 
seem, as if the Bank, instead of discounting 

* Examination of Mr. William Thomas. — Minutes of 
Evidence, Append. Report, oct. ed« p. 236. 

f I'he number of bankers being sj>ccified to be forty six, 
njfikes the average of business, so transacted by eacli, to be 
about 1 00,000/. per diem ; exclusive of those at tlic west end 
of the town, who make all. their daily payments in Bank* 
iiotc.% 
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too much, had, in fact, issued infinitely too 
little ; and that by a sum so enormously large, 
and which would have increased the pro- 
prietors’ profits, to an annual amount, so 
tensive, as must argue either an uncommon de- 
gree of self-denial in men, whose whole occu- 
pation is that ot making as much gain as they 
can fairly and honestly acquire — or else, that 
we must infer something not quite so accurate 
as it should be, in that opinion of the Com- 
mittee which tells us, that, since the restriction 
of cash payments at the Bank, the Directors 
are without control as to the limits of their is- 
sues. Let us see whether this be sound reason- 
ing, boiui out by evident and admissible testi- 
mony, or whether it shall be found to be the 
mere assertion of the framers of the Report, 

Unvouch' tl hy mbstance^ unally' d to pioof'* 


The Committee * have charged the Direc- 
tors of \\\e Bank, with holding and maintain- 
ing a fallacious doctrine, with respect to their 
opinion, that no excess of their paper can be 
issued, and kept out in circulation, without re- 
turning upon them the moment such issue be- 
comes unnecessary in the usual channels of cir- 
tulation ; and the reason assigned for such 


* Report, octavo edit, p, 55. , 
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chargi in file Report, is principally (his*:— 
that “ So long as the paper of the Bank was eon- 
vertible into specie, at the •a.'ill of the holder, it 
s/cas enough, both for the safely of the Bank 
and the public interest, in ivhai regarded its cir- 
sndating medium, that the Directors attended only 
to the character and quality tf thebdls discounted, 
as real ones, and payable at fixed and short pe- 
i'iods% They could not much exceed the proper 
bounds in respect of the quantity and amount of 
bills discounted, so as thereby to produce an excess 
of their paper in circulation, without quickly find- 
ing that the surplus returned upon themselves in 
demand for specief Yet, that since the Re- 
striction Acts have removed this check, there is 
notliing but “ -f- that integrity and regard to the 
public interest ,'' — that forbearance in turning" 
this “ new and extraordinary discretion to the 
profit to the Bank for which, the Committee 
have so justly given the Directors credit, which 
can at all limit their issues. 

The Committee here seem to dwell upon the 
convertibility of Bank-notes into specie, as 
the true criterion for distinguishing the proper 
quantum of good bills to be dfscounted : but, 
in a subsequent passage they express then^- 

* Report, octavo edit. p. 53. f Ditto, p. 58. 

4 Ditto, p, 62, 
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selves, ** only anxious to remark, that the largest 
amount of mercantile discounts ly the Bank (if 
it could he considered hy itself), ought never, ftf 
their opinion, to be regarded otherxvise than as 4 
great public benefit ; and that it is only the excess 
of paper currency thereby issued, and kept out m 
circulation, which is* to be considered as the 
evil." 

In the long-past Iiours of early scholarship— 
the “ annos felices, latithcijue dies,'’ at the 
Charter-)icu‘.c, I recollect a sort of exercise 
distinguished hy the undignified title of “ «o«- 
sense verses in which, provided a set of har- 
jnonious words were collected together accord- 
ing to strict prosodial arrangement, all attempts 
at rational connexion were dispensed with ; and 
where, in short, sense was completely sacrificed 
to sound. To these I do not, by any means, w'ish 
to compare the passages in question— though, 
I must confess that tlie first reading of them 
did bring to my mind a sort of faint and invo- 
luntary recollection of the boyish task abov^- 
mentioned. But, seriously speaking, I am ut- 
terly unable to grasp their meaning— and espe- 
cially so, if the* two passages «re taken to- 
gether. 

To the latter, thougb loosely and ioaecu* 
lately expressed, I have no very particular ob- 
jection, as far as I can ‘understand it — being 
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firmly of opinion, that so long as the Bank 
Directors discount only bond fide bills, they 
cannot but do good in the largest amount they 
can issue ; and that not so much from the ne- 
cessity of any limits being put to their power 
of issuing, as because, on good bills, it is im- 
possible for the merchatits to ask, and have 
complied with, a greater demand than that 
which must benefit, generally speaking, both 
themselves and the public. But what is meant 
by the evil arising from ihe excess of paper 
thereby issued and kept out m ctrmlaUottj I 
really do not comprehend. They have already 
allowed the issue to be good in itself, pro- 
vided that the security is so upon which the 
issue is made ; but let me request the framers 
of that Report, to inform me as to the specific 
nature of the great public benefit to ensue 
from thence, to which they meant to allude, 
if it is not the bringing into circulating acti- 
vity the value of that bill which would other- 
wise have lain dead for two or three months, 
but which must inevitably return upon the 
Bank at the expiration of that period ; and, as 
to the additional discount which may have 
taken place by that time, as mentioned by the 
Committee this has no connexion with the 

> * Report, .oct. edit. p. 56. 
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former, but is a completely separate issue, aris» 
ing frotfi a he'fr and distinct necessity ; and 
must, upon the Committee’s own admission, be 
equally good with the former, being made upon 
the same principle. And as to any effect upon 
the price of commodities; a very few words 
will show this assertion to be as unfounded as 
any thing I have yet attempted to correct. 
For if A, trading to Russia, should sell to B, 
a ship-chandler, a certain quantity of hemp, 
tallow, and tar, for which he teccives a bill for 
1 200/. at two months after date, drawn on and 
accepted by the house of C and Co. mer- 
chants, and ship-owners, of undoubted stabi- 
lity,-— \W)ich bill is discounted by the Bank, 
who issue to A their notes to the amount of 
1 1 90/. ; by which tlic circulating medium un- 
doubtedly acquires such an increase— -yet it is 
sufficiently evident, not only that, at the end 
of two months, the Bank will have received 
again fron^ C, and cancelled, more notes by 10/. 
than what they originally delivered to A, but 
that, also, in the mean time, the stock of ship- 
chandlery in the market, has been permanently 
increased by such an equal value of those ar- 
ticles, as shall prevent their rising on the con- 
sumers, at least so far as the relative and propor- 
tional issue of Bank-notes can be implicated. 
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But, says the Report, by this time, a fresh 
issue has taken place upon another discount 
(for it is not presumed to be a renewal of the 
same advance, which would then be convested 
into the nature of an accommodation bill, a 
transaction very properly discountenanced by 
the Directors), which has enabled the Bank to 
deliver another set of notes to D, equal to 
those returned in by C, in payment of the bill 
discounted for A ; so that, by a succession of 
such discounts, the Directors can not only 
issue, but keep out in circulation, whatever 
they are pleased so to emit. — But what is D, 
•nd on what occasion does he apply for this se- 
cond discount ? Being a merchant trading to 
America, he has purchased at Manchester, 
and exported to Boston, a quantity of cottons 
and calicoes worth 1 200/. ; for which he haa 
received from the American E, a bill on F, 
residing in London, for that sum, at sixty 
days’ sight ; having a claim on him to the same 
amount, for lumber delivered to his plantation 
in Jamaica. Is it not, then, almost too plainly 
evident, to need illustration, that here the 
same process precisely takes ‘ plMe again; 
and the consequence of the whole transaction 
is exactly this, that at the end of four months 
the Bank has issued fresh note^, to the 

a 

amount of 2380/. and has received back 
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again and annulled 2400/. thereby decreasing 
the quantity in circulation by 20/. instead of 
augmenting it ; and in the mean time the 
market has received an addition of useful 
commodities, to the value of 1200/. by fo- 
reign production and import, and of \zooL 
more by home-manufacture and export, exclu- 
sive of the employment and‘ livelihood afforded 
in their progress to many traders, manufac- 
turers, and seamen. And this may be ex- 
tended even as “ indefinitely as the range of 
speculation and adventure in a great commercial 
country and yet the effect must always con- 
tinue to be the same. If discount increase 
commerpe and manufacture— and if it does not 
facilitate them, for what does the adventurer 
pay his interest ? — manufacture and commerce 
must necessarily bring with them an increase 
also of the articles in which they deal ; and I 
have y«t to learn, that augmented product has 
a tendency to raise the price of any thing. 

That prices of all kinds have risen very 
greatly of late years— that rents have nearly 
doubled, and wages increased considerably, 
are all facts ; Hbut certainly qot owing to any 
improper increase of Bank -paper; or to thf 
idle notion of an imagmary depreciation in its va- 
lue ; an illusion which could only impose on the 
public fcan at the first-moment of false alarm ; 

w 2 
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and over which I am convinced, from every 
thing I hear, the good sense of the people is 
enabling them to triumph, more and more, 
every hour. 

The increase of prices has arisen from the 
increased wealth, not only of this countr}% buf 
also, previously to the present disturbed state 
of Europe, from the increase of riches (I do 
not mean the precious metals, or currency of 
any kind ; which are only the signs, and not 
the substance of wealth *) in all parts of the ci- 
vilized world — from the greater luxury intro- 
duced by the greater progress of refinement ; 
and, though last, not least, from the increase 
of population itself. To say, therefore, that 
the facilitation afforded to production by the 
aid of pecuniary and temporary advance, has 
created obstacles to the acquisition of the ar- 
ticles produced, is about as true philosophy, 
as would be his, who, speaking of a piece of 
complicated mechanism, should attribute to the 
multiplication of wheels ■f', an increased de- 

^ Money ^ hy mam of which ihe whole revenue of the #a- 
cicty is regularly distributed among all i(s different members^ 
makes itself no liart of that revenue, ” 

* t “ The great wheel of circulation is altogether different from 
ihe goods which are circulated hy means it. The revenue ff the 
soeicty consLts altogether in these goods^ and not in the wheel whlt^h 
firiuJates them/*^^ADAM SmixHi book ii. cbap« 2. 
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gree of friction, and a consequent diminution 
of the active powers of the machine. 

And now, having disposed of the last of the 
two passages quoted from the Report of the 
Committee, aiid shown to what extent I agree 
with it (as far as 1 am able to comprehend its 
tendency), and in <what parts 1 must dissent 
from its assumptions, let us revert to the 
first-recited paragraph, and endeavour, if pos* 
siblc, to reconcile it with plain fact and com- 
mon reason. 

Taking, in this part of their Report *, a nar- 
rower ground for their operations (a piece of 
bad generalship, of which the more liberal ex- 
tent of* the subsequent opinion f seems to 
prove their having been aware), the Committee 
here assign as the only correct criterion fojr 
distinguishing the proper limitation to the issue 
of notes on the discount of good bills, not 
the increase of trade, and the consequent aug- 
mentation of call for the circulating medium ; 
or, on the other hand, the narrowing of com- 
mercial intercourse, and decrease of necessity 
for money ; but the actual quantity of spec^ 
which may happen to be deposited, or which 
the Directors feel themselves able to collect, ip, 
the coffers of the Bank, at the time. So that^^ 


Page 53, oct. ed. 


f Page 62, dkto. 
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on this principle, in 1795, with a commercial 
and national expenditure of only about 1041 
millions, as the Bank Directors might at that 
time, probably, be able to command about 12 
millions, or one half of the gold coin then 
computed to be in the kingdom, they might 
safely and freely discount jn that proportion ; 
whilst in 1809^, although the same expendi> 
tures, public and private, have increased to the 
computation of upwards of 190 millions, yet, 
as it is supposed, that on a like proportional 
estimate, the Bank may not have, at present, 
much more than about 4 millions of gold in 
their coffers, the Directors now, notwithstando 
ing the great increase of call for apeh ad- 
vance, should narrow their discounts in that 
proportion, or to about one forty-eighth part of 
the whole expenditure, whilst, in the former 
year, they might have enlarged their assistance 
to one«eighth, that is to say, to an extent of 
six- fold proportion, without any possible risk, 
either to themselves, or the public, on the 
greater issue ; or without any very serious de- 
gree of evil to be expected to the commercial 

r 

* The offidal documents for iSio not bring yet (Ja- 
nuary 1811) delivered, there are no data sufficiently correct 
for any calculations involving a later period than the pre- 
sding y^ar. 
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world, as the consequence of the delusive, 
the pernicious theory, recommended for present 
adoption, in narrowing it now. 

This seems such an extraordinary proposi* 
tion to be suggested as the regulating principle 
of limit for the pecuniary issues of a great 
commercial nation— >4o unlike the result of 
grave deliberative wisdom — that I rather feel 
inclined to. distrust the fidelity of the tran- 
script of the opinion before me, than to 
receive that as authentic, which would almost 
tempt me to exclaim, with Marcius,— 

** The htncur^d 

Keep. Rome in safety j and the chahs of justice 
Supf^yd *tviih worthy menf^ 

It will be observed, that, hitherto, I have 
kept the question of Country Banks com- 
pletely out of sight ; yet was it not for want 
of holding them in recollection, or for not per- 
ceiving their necessary connexion with a corh- 
plete disoission of the state of the ’whole 
paper currency of the kingdom ; but because 
the Committee having said *, “ that so Jong as 
she cash pajments of the Bank are suspended^ the 
'whole paper of the Country Bankers is a super- 
structure raised upon the Joundation of the poped* 


* Report, p. 67, oct. edit. 
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bfthe Bank of England" — I thought it more 
workman-like, to finish that foundation, before 
1 began to build upon its basis. 

In the passage immediately succeeding that 
which I have just quoted, the Committee appear 
to have fallen into an error concerning the 
convertibility of Country^ Bank-notes — which 
they seem to confine to Bank of England paper 
alone, and not to extend to specie ; and that 
I am right in so construing this passage, is 
aufficienlly evident from the concluding para- 
graph of the Report *, which says, 7/ «>/// 
ko convenient also for the chartered Banks oj 
Ireland and Scotland^ and all the Country 
Banhsy that thy should not he coml>cllcd to pay 
in specie^ U7itll some time after the resumption of 
payments in cash ly the Bank of England \ but 
that they should continue y for a short period y 
upon their present of being liable to pay 
their own notes on demandy in Bank of England 
Now, to this recommendation of the 
Committee, I cannot, by any means, assent, 
because, according to my view of the law, the 
liability to convert their notes, on demand, 
into Bank of England paper t^nlyy is not their 
present footing ; as no particular statute has 
been passed for that purpose ; and there is not 


* P. 78, oct. edit. 
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a word in any one of the six Acts for suspend* 
ing the Bank of England payments in cash, 
that marks the slightest reference to the Coun- 
try Banks, which in the eye of the law art 
mere non-entities ; and here, for once, mirvm 
ouoD £iDEM CREDiMus ! ! !— I actually agree 
with Cobbett, that every holder of a Country 
Bank-note has a right to demand the pay- 
ment of it in specie — a right so injurious, how- 
ever, to general credit and confidence, under 
the f resent circumstances, that I am decidedly 
of opinion, it should be immediately sus- 
pended, by making the tender of Bank of £ng- 
. land notes a lawful acquittance, not only in 
this, bui every other case, for so long as the 
suspension of the cash payments of the Bank 
itself shall be deemed necessary to be conti- 
nued in force. It is evident that Mr. Huskis* 
son has adopted the same erroneous construc- 
tion of the law as the Committee, because, in 
his pamphlet (p. 36), he says, a Country 
Bank f from its being Uabhy at all times, to pay its 
notes in those of the Bank of England, at the of-- 
tion of the holder, is placed precisely in the same 
situation, by thil check upon the amount of its 
issues, as the Bank of Enghnditself was, by the^ 
necessity of paying guineas, before the resiric- 
t’mr 
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But Mr. Huskisson goes on to 

Whilst near 800 Comity Banist rivals of the 
Sank of Et^landf and of each others are exert-’ 
ing every endeavour to put forth their notes ^ what 
is it but the check created by this power ^ in every 
holder of their paper, to demand Bank-notes or 
bills upon London, that presents any local or par- 
iial excess, and keeps the circulation of every 
district in the kingdom upon a vak with that if 
the metropolis 

A few moments’ reflection, and a little more 
attentive consideration of his subject, would at 
once have pointed out to my Honourable 
Friend’s general acuteness of intellect, a much ' 
more efficient and operative check* against 
auch excess, and at the same time more real 
in its existence — ^the limits of eutploying the 
issue by the person receiving it, in such way 
as shall fairly be expected to yield him a rea- 
sonable profit beyond the interest be is to pay 
for the di^count, and also his faith in the sol- 
vent security of the issuer : to which, on the 
other hand, may also be added the confidence 
of the banker in the substance or integrity of 
the applicant-— ks well as in the propriety of 
'the purpose to which it is to be applied. 

But in no case whatever can the country 
fSSues be Umited or increased by those of tbq 
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Sank of England, which are completely out of 
sight and contemplation of all the parties at the 
time of the transaction. Nor wiJl the uncon- 
templated effect be such — at least in the man- 
ner laid down, by Mr. Huskisson ; but if in 
any mode of consequence, it will be precisely 
the contrary, as the ’increase of either of the 
two species of paper will rather counteract 
than augment the other. And, indeed, the 
Honourable Gentleman himself (in page 39), 
after saying, ** The circulation of Cumttry Bank* 
paper being, therefore, in exact proportion to that 
of the Bank of England, it follows, that, in what- 
ever degree the issues of the latter shall be exces- 
sive, the* former must partake of such excess ; 
and, consequently, that no regulation, affecting 
or restraining Country Banks, could be of the 
smallest avail towards diminishing the total 
amount- of the paper circulation of this country, so 
long as the Bank of England shall continue to act 
upin its present system*'— If, in any one 
district, or in all the districts where Country- 
paper now circulates, one half of it were with- 
drawn, or put down, its place would be supplied 
with some other paper ." — “ The result, there- 
fore, of ary intervention of the Legislature,* 
for this purpose, besides being highly objectionable 
as an interference with the rights of individuals ^ 
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and of private property ^ vuonld he only to add 
several nulUons more^ and principally in small 
notes i to the amount of issues of the Bank of Eng- 

hndr 

Of these two passages, the last points out 
what is really the fact, that Country*papcr 
only supplies the deficiency of that of the 
Bank of England; and that if such paper 
were reduced to any considerable degree, or, 
indeed, to any amount whatever, the chasm 
must be filled up by an increase of the issues 
of the Governor and Company of that Bank ; 
and that, so far from increasing or diminishing 
pari passu, the two species of paper currency 
operate on each other exactly in an inverse ra- 
tio, or nearly so. I leave it to my Honourable 
Friend to reconcile his two opinions together ; 
to me they appear perfectly contradictory. In 
the mean time, however, 1 concur with him 
completely, as to the folly of legislative inter- 
ference ; they will each find their own level ; 
and restriction, in any other sense than a pro^ 
testing one, will always be productive of mis- 
chief. 

It is possible that some, perhaps a good 
many of the Country Banks, may have been 
established, without possessing funds of suffi- 
cient solidity ; but this 1 believe to be les» 
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frequent now than in the time of the £rst rage 
for banking speculations, and probably in most 
cases the evil has cured itself, either by the 
integrity and prudence of the speculators^ 
which have gradually improved their slight 
beginnings ; and, in others, by the speedy in- 
solvency of the parties, though, unfortunately, 
in the latter instance, at the expense of many 
careless, and even of some few more cautious, 
individuals : but these are accidents which 
must occasionally be submitted to, in all hu- 
man adventure, and are much less to be 
dreaded than the more general mischief of im- 
prudent restriction. 

The popular outcry, that Country Banks 
have contributed to ^raise prices, and create 
monopoly, is, in my opinion, totally unfounded 
—-indeed, on the contrary. I am strongly, very 
strongly, inclined to think, their advances, ge- 
nerally speaking, have had quite a contrary 
chfect ; and have rather tended to lower — that 

t 

is to say, to prevent them from being so much 
higher as they would otherwise have been — 
than to increase, the prices of commodities; 
and rather to cfeate competition, instead of 
monopoly, in the markets. 

To judge of this with sufficient discretion, it 
is not enough to assume facts, and reason on 
them as if proved— which, I am conoerbed to 
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say, appears to me to have been too much thd 
course of those who framed, as well as of 
those who support the opinions contained in, 
the Report — we must enquire, not only upon 
what sort of evidence the Committee founded 
those opinions ; but also what weight ought, 
in any fair and impar/Jai judgment, to be attri- 
buted to the evidence so given, and by what 
depth of reasoning the assertions of the per- 
sons examined were illustrated (in the ab- 
sence of actual proof by demonstrable fact), 
so as to bring home that conviction to the 
minds of the members, which seems to have 
been so hastily, and at the same time so stre- 
nuously, adopted. •• 

Upon the question of Country Bank-notes, 
the opinions of a respectable banker in the 
country might very fairly be expected to afford 
much sound and practical information ; parti- 
cularly if they are delivered with great clear- 
ness, arc perfectly consistent with each other, 
and indicate a competent knowledge of the 
bearings and consequences of his own transac- 
tions. The Committee, therefore, very pro- 
perly directed a principal part 'of their enquiries 
« on the business of Country issues, and their 
effects on local prices, to Mr. Stuckey j a 
gentleman in whose acquaintance I have great 
pleasure,* and of whose honour and integrity 
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I have the highest opinion ; of whieh^I should 
be most happy to gi«re him a convincing 
proof, by entrusting the whole of my little 
disposable property in bis hands, if residing 
in his neighbourhood ; in perfect confidence 
of his complete responsibility and punctual 
dealing. But on a question of great national 
importance, the decision of which, when it 
shall come fully before the whole legislative 
wisdom of the country, will be found to in- 
volve, not only the rights and properties of 
thousands of individuals, nor even the pre- 
sent advantages alone, but hazarding the per- 
manent^ solvency, and ultimate safety, of the 
greatest commercial nation that ever existed— 
when such a cast is at stake, before I touch 
the die, I must beg leave to throw aside, for a 
moment, every idea of personal respect or re- 
gard, and, previously to my taking any man’s 
calculation of the chances, pause a little to 
enquire into his acquaintance with the laws of 
the game. 

Mr. Stuckey * being asked in what branch of 
trade he is concerned ? answers, “ In thrcn 
Country Banks '’at Bristol^ fjangporty and 
Bridgewater*' And, in answer to another, 

that the business has increased considerably ^ at 

f Rliqutes of Evidvncf, p. aio, ifc, R^rtj oct. od. 
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all of of late years” And, after some 
other questions, not immediately necessary to 
be specified here, has the following question 
pot to him ; to which, and his answer, 1 must 
request particular attention 

** Do Country Banks find it mcessary to keep 
0 deposit of Bank cf England notes in propor- 
iian to the issues of their own paper ; and to the 
probable demands which may he made upon them 
for the payment of that paper We have 

HITHERTO KEPT BUT A SMALL ttVAHTITY OF 

Bank of England notes, but a large 

PROPORTION OP GUINEAS.” 

I must also request a similar attention to 
the following 

♦« Do you know whether Bank of England 
notesy circulated in the country y have increased or 
diminished since 1797 J have no means tf 

ascertahmg that fact ; but the circulation 
OP THE Bank of England notes is very 
small ; tlte people in the country generalfy 
prrferring the notes of Country Bankersy whom 
they conceive to be men of responsibility y in the 
eountty.** 

The next question, and its answer, are not 
less worthy of attention 

“ Is it not your interest y os a hanker y to check 
the circulation of Bank of England notes ; and, 
with that vieWy do you not remit to Eoitdon 
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inch Bank of England notes asymmay receive 
heyohd the amoakt u'hich you may flunk it prudent 
to keep as a deposit in your coffersT*’rf‘f'l3'&- 
aUEBTIONABLY.*’ 

If my readers have considered these titree 
questions, and their answers, with that att^en* 
tive deliberation 1 . requested, th^ can be no ' 
doubt of thdr joining in my opinion, of Mr. 
Stuckey’s intention to show that the notes of 
the Bank of England had vifry little share in 
the circiilation of the neighbourhood of his 
Banks; from whence, also, like a bashaw 
of /ri^/r djgnity, my worthy Friend seems to ‘ 
‘ I>e dniving theqa out with great success, by 
means of his triumphal tails, inscribed, Bais* 
Ton, Langport, and BriogbwaterI But, 
to speak more seriously, what will those wko 
have read, and consideted with attention, the 
foregoing answers, think of the following, by 
the same person ^ 

Has • it been a su^ectupon which you have 
formed ai^ opihhh^ how the circulation of paper 
generally thrau^^t^ the has e0ktedihp 

rnnunal price of Jimme^ies?**^*^ I have ^ 

paid some attention to the subject^ andy t^ly, 
particular attention ; and it dees apfepr tp jiu^ 
thaf the increase of paper eiretdatuin has ^ided 
to increase jhe price of con^e^H^.; bu® I 
TRiNlC THAT INCREASE TO^ HAVE ARISSK 

P . 
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CHIEFLY FROM THE INCREASE OF THE C1RCU<* 

NATION or Bank of England paper ! ! ! — 
What different effects^ in your view of the 
casOy arise from the paper of the Bank of Eng^ 
land and Country Banks F ”— 1 think the Bank 
of Enjffmd have been the means of giving faei- 
iitmjo taretdatuMy which could not have been 
done by Country Banks, to the extent it has been 
done by the Bank of England." 

** Is it your opinion, that a Country Bank re- 
gtdates its issues in proportion to its deposits of 
Bank of England notes, or specie We re- 
^ gulate ours by the assets vne heme in London 
(as I have before stated), to pay them, with- " 
OUT MUCH REFSRENCB TO THE OUAnItITY OF 

Bank op England notes or specie which we 
HAVEy although we always keep a quantity of 
both of the latter in our eqffers to pay occa- 
sional dtma^ madein^e Country" 

** Is it your opinion, that Country Banks ge- 
neraiy keep any great proportkm of their funds,' 
whs^tpr consisting of Beni (f England notes or 
tptdti eonetryf*’-^^* / satmot speak posi- 
tim^y as to che practke of othpes,, / sen otJy 
spW.as 

And tjius en4$ the exBfnioation of Mr. 
StHckey. But is, it not rather too nj^uch* after 
ioformed the Committee, io the former 
{Kttt of h|^ evidence, that he and his partners 
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kept hut a small quantity qf Be^ ^ Bnglaitil 
paptr in their dravpers ; and that iht Hrathtim 
of Bank of Englatid notes is very small in tbnir 
part of the kin^oin ; the people in the coofitl^ 
generally preferring the notes of Cdoot^ 
Bankers ; and further, that it was mqttesiion^ 
ally his practice to cqpd up to lx>ndon isf^ 
Bank>note he conl4 spare, froto a prudential 
reserve in his coBers to pay oeeosional demands ' 
— was it not, 1 *a8k, going n^tl^er too far, after 
these recitals of faefSt to veatttre as a matter 
of opinion, .the assumption, that tie increase 
of paper eiretdation has tended to increase tie 
price of eommoStieSf but that he thought tkat 
increasl Ip have arisen cU^y from the increase 
of the circttlaHon of the Bank of Enoiand ' 
paper 'C* and that the Bank of England hdi 
keen the means of -giving faeiSties to eireulatim^- 
vohich cosdd not hatse ^eeu done hy ComtiQr 
Banks to the extent it has hem done fy the Basth 
of England f*' 

1 have tio othar intention in fitthtnUtit^ to 
the public' the ittoooshit|B^ of Hoit' assmp~ 
tiens in the !a(f||t|Mrt ‘ef tfak||entleiiiiui’s evtV 
dence wHl| Jn the oommen^ 

ment, than merely te shdritji^n whit sljjpl^ 
and unstable grdtidda the opinions 
in tlK Report seem to rest •theie 
Rn4 td express pp regret, as asp 
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tiishment, that not a' single comment was made 
upon this evidence, nor another question put 
to the person under examination, by way of 
eliciting the grounds upon which he could 
possibly impute the general rise of commo- 
dities in his neighbourhood to that proscribed 
eurnency ; which, after driving so victoriously 
out of the country, and taking a military 
possession of it with his own troops, he so 
. unjustly charges with a subsequent plunder of 
the inhabitants. I cannot, however, pass the' 
opportunity of observing how completely 
that part of this evidence which states the 
proportions of London and Country paper, 
and which is the only part that goes tc^ faetSf 
flies directly in the face of Mr. Huskisson’s 
statement *, that the circulation of Country 
Sank paper being in exact proportion to that 
9^,' the 'Bank ' of England^ it foUovis^ that, Ut 
. JValu^ever degree the latter shall he excessive^ 
fhe former must partake of such exet^. ■ ' 

. Mr. Thompson, a member of the Com- 
mittee, also says, Bank pf England notes t I 
hefia^iy^ve notaftrgefirculaiiQnin the country 
' fifty or sixty piles ff.m Loiudtmf .Ifhiii . gentle- 
man, nbtwlthsteud^g hts answers are gene- 
rally very.disjtreet and cautious, seems to have 

• Qiir&tieii, &c. p. 39. 
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fallen into the 6atne error as the rest of the 
Committee, in regard to the ^©.visions of 
the existing lawj as to the liability of Country 
Bankers to pay their notes on demand in. 
Bank of England paper only, and not in spe«i 
cie ; for, being asked, “ Then are not Countty' 
Bankers less liable to be called upon to change 
their notes for those of the Bank of Rngland^ 
than they were to he called upon to pay them hi 
cash, before the restriction on the Bank of Eng- 
land?'* — znsvfCTi, ** Ufulottbtedfy especially as 
the notes of several Country Bankers, within my 
knowledge, are in as great credit in the country as 
Bank of England notes." 

It.'ddes really seem to me most astonishing, 
that gentfemen, who were to .decide on so 
momentous a question as a great and extep> 
sive alteration in the monetary system of their 
country, should not havq taken the trouble of 
^toking themselves complete masters of the 
existing law with respect to the pecuniary 
transactions of that country, before they ven* 
tured, not only to promulgate an opinion, 
•but even th neconnhend an acting upon that 
opinion, to a^Muabled Legislature. 

But now, having pointed out the ineewi^ 
sistent nature of Mr. Stuckey’s opinions^ I tviU 
endeavour to do him greater jnstice with re- 
gard to the effect of his own banking opera- 
tions, than he seems to havf bestowed on 
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those of the Bfink of England. He says, that 
he has paid qiihuderable attention to the rise 
is the nominal price of commodities, and that 
he attributes it to the increase of the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England paper. Now 
this is proved by his own words to be utterly 
impossible, because his^ own notes have, ac- 
cording to his own information, almost entirely 
driven them out of the neighbourhood, and 
the evil, if. it exists, must necessarily be laid 
at his own door. . But from this dilemma, I 
shall prove myself so much the advocate of 
my worthy friend, as to relieve him without 
delay, by assuring him, that neither to himself 
and partners, nor to those other very rkfarious 
paper-manufacturers in Threadneedle Street, 
is to be attributed the smallest portion of that 
rise which, from various other causes, has 
been stealing on us for some centuries, and 
will inevitably continue so to do as long as^ 
we ourselves continue to be a commercial, 
rich, and independent people ; and-this in de- 
£ance of all the theoretical teasooers that ever 
mooted an abstract qu^tion. That opulence ' 
' and clieapness ^cannot <e!xist together, is a 
truth whose illustration may be traced in eveiy 
one of those national histories to which we 
tnie referred in tb6 Report ^ : and to endear 


* P. 35, oct. 
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vour to obtain the enforcing of low prices by 
the diminution of a circulating medium al>. 
ready rather below, than above, the necessaiy 
demand for it, would be only to purchase 
tlie inctfectual attempt, at the certain price of 
bankruptcy and ruin. And such will gene- 
rally be the fate of rcfbrmers and speculators 
in political innovation. 

In order to justify the assertion, that the rise 
of nominal price in the commodities against 
which the circulating medium is interchange- 
ably balanced, is owing to the nature and to 

the excessive issue of that medium, it is ne- 

• • 

c&sary flhat the assertors should have brought 
before the ‘public tribunal the actual proof ot 
three distinct points: first, that the sort of 
medium in present circulation has . been is- 
sued to excels : next, that the increase of 
price is the absolute consequence of such excess, 
and of that only : and, lastly, that a medium 
of any oth^r species issued to the same excess, 
would not have produced precisely the same 
.effect. 

But of no one ^of these points, so essential 
to the verification of their opinions, has either, 
the Report of the Committee, or my Honour- 
able Friend, who appears as its advocate, 
brought forward a single fact, which can be 
admitted as an established and incontibvertible 
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proof. Ac^ 1 think it can inquire but little 
ideliberatioh to pronounce their ’mcfe assertions 
to be erroneous, when wc havt briefly exa- 
mined the very slight foundations on which 
they appear to be raised'. The amount of the 
‘■ptogressive increase of Bank of England notes 
lecHed in the Report being taken from the 
' same documents ds that which I have already 
detailed “f*, ' need not be repeated here, and 
c(nly goes to prove what I there advanced, 
that, since the first passing of the Bank Suspen- 
sion Act in 1 797 (being a jjeriod of .thirteen 
years and upwards), the notes of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England of the 
value of five pounds, or more, each, have not re- 
“ reived, during this whole space of unexampled 
trade, and increasing real wealth, an augment- 
ation of more than two* millions and a balf^ 
beyond their former aggregate,; whilst the 
known commercial and financial payments of 
this countiy have experienced an! ascertained 
annual increase of nearly dke HiritDRED mil- 
lions; and, in^cd, if the' liast year (ending 
5tii “ 3 r|^n. i 8 ir) be wHibe fotind 

“^tbat 'the" word sUarly'tcsAy be ^changed 'fox 
fulti astfi^armual returns from the Exchequer 

* Page? 6 o and 6i, oct. edit, 

t Pages ,79 to 8 i. 
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prove, that even that period, proatxinced by 
the iheoruts to be so pregnant with poverty 
and ruin, has, in faep, produced an isRsreaae 
of net payment into the national treasucy q£ 
no less than 4)437»509/. or very nearly 
MILLIONS AMD A HALF, bcyond that of the year 
immediately preceding, whidi was supposed 
to be a year of unparalleled trade and pro» 
ductive prosperity. And that this augmenta- 
tion was the eti^ of genend increase in our 
pecuniary transactions, and not the conse- 
quence of any partial arrangements, may be 
fairly inferred, from seeing that the addition 
vs neafly cquaHy divided between the Conso- 
lidated Fund and the War-taxes { the for- 
mer having increased from 37,838,034/. to 
40,046,244/. making an augmentation, in the 
latter year, of 2,208,210/. w^hilst the last- 
mentioned branch pf this revenue has risen 
fbom 20,798,144/. to 23^7,443/; expe- 
riencing thereby an increase of 1,229,299/.^ 
daring the same tkne. 

Allowing, therefore, all^ due wrigbt to the 
observation of the Committee and which, 

I trust, I am nfit qoUe so bad a financier as to 
throw entirely out of consideration—** TAsC 
Ms effective cnrrenej of the copfatry depend »/aa 


Page 63, oet. cA 
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ihe quickness qf circulation, and the mniker of ex» 
changes performed m a gheu time, as well as 
upon its numerical aniowtt';' it is yet sufficiently 
af^mnnt, from my former computations*, 
that if, fis far as the Tower and Bank of £ng'< 
land are concerned, it was not found super» 
fltious to make use of tkirty-nine millions of 
their issues, when the commercial and finan- 
payments might be taken at 104! mil- 
lions, it cannot possibly be imputed to litem as 
an error on the side of excess, if, when the 
same payments may be fairly estimated at 
double, the corresponding issues jn circula- 
tion not only are not increased in'their cotpbineci 
amount, but are even actually reduced, and 
that, probably, by no less than nine millions, 
or more than twenty-five per cent, of their ag- 
gregate. If, then, we had been obliged to 
trnst to these alone for the whole movements 
of our unwieldy, complicated piece of meeba- 
siism, it is clearly evident, that the maebioo 
must have come to a final stop, long ere 
this, tf the Bank of England had confined its 
issues to any thing like their present cqmpa>r 
ratively restricted amount; f6r the idea of 
•being able procure an adequate augmenta- 

tion of the supply of gold and silver, is too 


* Fags 88 to 93 , 
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evidently- cbimeiitol to waste time upont tbe 
deficit of cifdoiation must, bow^«er» have 
been supplied by some sort of tnedfioix),^ 
we have only the'paper of the Countrjt^n^ 
to fill up the and to charge with tfa^ 

guilt Of excess—^f such excess shall ultioaately 
be tbund to exist itf any species of our csirr 
rency^ But eveti tbi^ examination, also, will,. 

I frost, prove so hamiless in-^ result, as not 
to disturb even the nicest 4e^ihg3 of my worthy 
Somersetshire friend, the ^Ti^terdar of Bristol^ 
Bridgewater, and Lan|pmt ! 

It cannot have escaped observation, that,. at 
^’Ct, I have only included in the pecuniary ttans-' 
actions of the kingdom, the public payments 
into the Exchequer, and the foreign com^ 
metce of the nation, a& estimated by the value 
of imported add exported commodities : now, 
it him beeii shown, that these have increa^ 
during, the period in quej^ion, from little more 
thatlP' too millions, to at least double tisat 
aihount; and as it has been ingeniously 
•calculati^ *, by.; the author of the E^imate 
Briflin, riidt our domestic trade, it 
rally e^a} to ^r i^trign commerce and/ybo 
coasting- trade th one half of the samof^haU 
very large addid^ns are also., to he made for 

• Cbslmew oa Cfommerce. ’iftc. p,.4. 
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dealings u¥ H)3F«plng and dfter fxoporty-^ 
^hich be has raised the aggr^^ to/fipwards 
tff ^bo mtllibns; which «t least showS^ thajt 
the Ibmgn commerce and public imposts^ do 
not amount to one half of tb^ ji^ufliary ope* 
rations to be efibcted by the whole of oar cir* 
culiltmg tnedium ; wc laay, tbeieforei fairly 
allow, that a double <|uantuia of aggre^te 
currency to that required for tlm first-stated 
payments will be necessary to transact the 
whole business of fhe country, m each of the 
periods referred to^; and this, without any in- 
Srasion' of the prlnciplh of proportions laid 
down by the Ccanmittee. ’ t ■ * 

’ Hy reference to the Minotes of Slyidence, 
'subjoined t<r the \^pert of the Committee,, it 
'wiH’he seen that Mr. Tritton, of the banlung- 
'house of Ibrclhy and Go. in Lombard Sti^, 
and Mr. Blchati^on, an eonneat bUi-broker, . 
and agent for Country Banks in London, ase 
fins on^ two persons who have attemptfld, 
or hxdeed' have been called upon, by tbe Com* 
mittm^ to form an estimate of ^e aggregate . 

of Gountiy Baidmrft'papc^lhpoai^- 
oat this knigdoitt; and^faery'pir&^ly so 
vited to do} being both men of the highest i^- 
spectabiiity of Ohaiaicter and- Htuatioi^ and, 
from their p^culaf Knes of business, espe-r 
cially i' qualified to give information ' on this 
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Stti^eett Of thBM'genHepien, <bs fbnxwr stales" 
tiis opinion to be, *that such circulation ma^ be 
taken at about twenty miiUons, whilst the 
latter thinks, it may arise to thirty imiiltfntkr* 
as it must be very difficult, if not impraeti- 
cable, to ascertain any thing like an exact 
amount ; and as the^Committoe themselves do 
not seem * to have arrived at any thing of the 
sort, I think we may venture to take for the 
present the average of the two estimates above 
mentioned, and allow that twenty-five millions 
may be not very widely distant fiom the 
actual value in circulation- If this sum, 
therefore, is added to the thirty millions of 
Bank^paper and coin, before stated, there will 
be an aggregate currency of fifty-five millions 
in 4809. And, with respect to 1795, me are 
told, by Mr. Thompson, one of the members 
of the Committee^ in his evidence *|*, that, in 
his opinion, the circulation of the Country 
Bank hptes had not increased by move^faan 
one-fourth since the end of 1796.! so that, 
according to that computation, lliey rotat, at 
that time, have been as much as eightems or 
twenty minions: but, if we* take the eggaict 
era of suspension, when be says, ^they merer 

• Ispost, p. 70, octavo edit. 

f Minutes of Evidence, p. 163, 
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hardly one half of thpir present tiutnber> hav* 
ing, in consequence of alarm, experienced a 
considerable diminution just at that time, and 
thereby reduce them to about twelve, or eve^ 
say, only eleven millions ; and add that to the 
thirty-nine millions of gold and Bank of Eng- 
land paper, and we havt an aggregate of at 
least fifty millions for the currency of the year 
1795 ; whilst, by the same mode of eomputa* 
tion, the combined amount of the same kinds 
of circulating medium in 1810, docs not ex- 
ceed fifty-five millions ; or even if we were tp 
take it at the outside, and call it sixty mil- 
lions, still it would be far from excftcdingr, 
and, in my opinion, falling very short of, ' the 
proper prdportion of increase— even after al- 
lowing all due weight to the observation of 
the Committee with respiect to increased acti- 
vity of circulation. And, 1 believe, there can , 
be little doubt of the rent of lands, and < the 
improvements of agriculture, as well as the 
general increase of all kinds of domestic pay- 
ments, having kept full pace with the rapid 
augmentation of foreign trade and public ex- 
penditure. Upon the first head, therefore, 
of excessive bsue, 1 cannot help thinking, not 
only that the Committee, and those who side 
Yith them, have entirely failed in point of af- 
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ficmatire proof; but that; on the contrary, I 
have established . sufficient testimony, that 
there does n(rt exist any thing; like an excess 
of any species of the circulating medium. 

And novr we come to the second question^ 
whether such excess (as it is called), if really 
issued, would have h^ any tendency to cause a 
rise in the nominal price of the interchangeable 
articles against which it would come in com- 
petition in the market. And on this head I 
dider so completely from Mr. Stuckey, as to 
have no hesitation in declaring myself per- 
fectly.' convinced, not only that there is not 
^ actqal existence any such effect arising from 
anoxcess,of the paper either of the Bank of 
England, Or of the Country Bankers, but 
that such paper, to whatever amount it might 
be augmented, on the present principles 
of issue, would rather tend to lower, than to 
raise,, the agricultural or manufactured pro- 
ducts of the country, in point of price, or at 
least to prevent their rising so much as they 
would have done, otho'wise. 1 have already 
said enough on this subject, with respect to thi^ 
cost of mticles Imported, and exported^; and 
may, therefore, confine, my present obsmi* 

.• From p. 97 , 
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ticHM to the ^ed; of iocrea^ mws^ on An 
piwe of* commodities in the haoda of ftrmoa 
or tradesmen, produced or refsitoed for the 
purpose of home consumpttdn. 

It » urged, b; the advocates of popular 
miseonccptbn, that the advances of Countiy 
Banks have enabled the growers of corn,' and 
the feeders of sheep, to regulate the prices of 
wheat and mutton at their own option, as if 
ite sale of thd article were not rather regu*- 
lated by the demand and ability of an in- 
creased dr diminished number of purchasers, 
than* thd caprice or avarice of the produostsi; 
and let it be remembered, as a leadih|^citii|e 
in the decision of this most iu^rtapt subject, 
that it is not the oonsumer, but die ^Krwer or 
manufacturer of the commodity, to whom 
this advance, whether by way of dtseoaotymr 
cten Of loan, is made, and that for the esepraas 
■porpoiBe of augmenting his stock of fawinide» 
rials, and number of productive bauds in his 
nmnufactory, or of bestowing on the lands he 
faratt that improved system of enltivation 
-wbidh may enable hlin to furnish a greater 
quantity of food for the use of bis^aw>Si]b< 
jeets— >in both cases' rather coonteractii%, than 
hastening, that rise of nominal price, which 
the increase of .populatapa, and the influx of 
rml j>/ealth, would, I am" convinced, beyohd 



shadow ajd^ubt^nhaTe. brought qq^ '«ytth 
twofold rapidity, but for the sljitotdi^ itSiard^ 
ip productiuo tho.tkneiy assista^fl^^ c^. the 
loans to the pqduc^r$i. ,For, let us s^pfose^ 
tli^t these adp^ooes bad oot been made,; 
which circumstance., atj^rding to tbe vj^Ig^ 
opinion, would hay^ the eyil ^up< 

posed to be occasioned by their interference ; 
what, then, would be the consequence ? — 
clearly this :-^that the coopers, to whom 
qo part of these issues dtht^ has, or would 
have been, ^veu or lent, remahaiog in a n- 
milat; ' situation as to their number and peca> 
^il^gpowors an themselves, would find a 
mawhet ouich . more scantily supplied, and at a 
much dearer, and higher rate, than in the pre- 
sent instance ; at least so far as the appUca- 
jdon of the Country Bankers* loans is con* 
qerned, ^ckl this is on the suppoiption that 
the,.eonsdnier6 were all of the independent and 
inactiye, or, as they are termed, in political 
arithmetic, the w^roductwe classes of the so- 
ciety; in which case, also, the efieot of the 
lq§^, if made> would be an actual lowering 
of tbo market -psicesh. s^nd a consequent cessa- 
tion in the demand for advances by the b^- 
rowers, who would no longer be tempted to 
pay interest for , that from which they derived 
^o. profit. But, in Ibe case of .a con8i(|crab!c 
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portion of the consumers being also produce's 
of other articles of necessity (which roust of 
course be ^nsidered as the fact Jn such a 
country as this) then must the two cases 
stand respectively thus : if the advances are 
not .borrowed, and the additional issues (call 
them drculation, or capital, at the option of 
fanciful theorists, for the fractUal effect will 
be the same) are not delivered — then must 
the manufacturer pay the dearer, for his scanty 
supply of corn and meat, to the agriculturist, 
whilst the farmer will experience the same de- 
ceit, in his capacity of a purchaser, at the hands 
of the artisan ; and each being narrowec|, bot]^. 
in capital and income, will be less ablp to con* 
tribute to the exigencies of the State, from the 
latter, and to the real wealth of the king- 
dom, by the former. But on the assumption 
of the aid being afforded by the banker, both 
tradesman and farmer being enabled to pro- 
duce more, and supply the market better, will 
also sell their respective articles at a ‘more mo- 
derate rate, and yet, at the same time, mak- 
ing a more considerable profit on the aug- 
mented quantity, will also be* enabled to pay 
a greater quota of taxation to the Exchequer, 
whilst they are also Increasing the stock of real 
wealth in the country. 

• It hys been said, however, that the farmers, 
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especially the greater oa^, have been enabled 
by the aid of the Country Banks to pay their 
rents without selling their crops, till a rise of 
price shall give them such a sort of mono* 
poly, as furnishes them with the power of re- 
gulating the markets. I have seen a great deal 
of country business,* and am tolerably well 
acquainted with farming, from practical expe* 
rience, on an extensive scale, and have been 
for many years convinced (long before the 
present question was agitated), that nothing 
can be more idle, nothing more ill-founded, 
than the vulgar error on this Subject. In the 
iirst place, 1[ am strongly inclined to believe, 
that the eases of loans, borrowed for the ex- 
clusive purpose of keeping back the sale of 
corn, occur much less frequently than the 
public in general imagine; and that where 
they actually do take place, they are oftener 
productive of beneficial consequences, in low- 
ering the price, at a lime when it would other- 
wise be too high, than of any evil effects in 
giving it a stimulus when it would, without 
them, be too low for the grower to obtain a 
fair remuneration for his risk,* expense, and 
labour in producing it. But the fact is, that, 
generally speaking, with the exception of bad 
seasons (which no human judgment of exer- 
tioh can counteract), it is the greater l^mer* 
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wix^ from growing a more cotuoderable quailr 
tity of grain, has more the power (a privilege 
wbif^f. fqrtanatel^y, be is as much impelled 
by iojtetest as eqoity to exercise with discre- 
.tioa) of r^ttlatfi^i or, tp make, use of a Jess 
.'ohDpRipus,. and ijwore equitable, term». of 
tqufiHmnig the of the market ; and this, 

Ml genesali, without the ^pecessity of asking for 
the^assi^aUce pf the monied man to enable him 
>tO;keep back- itis' corn from the market at a 
^nu^ment vyhen an abundant tarrest baa al- 
neady rendered itadrug'-rand when thenepM- 
aary (;ons<^]aenee of ita being exposed to sale, 
would, be either a wasteful and 'improyidept 
c^enditure, or its falling into the bands of 
jobbers, who would demand an additional m> 
lerpstand profit beyond that of the grower. 

• I am convinced, that, with suchf few ex» 
ceptions as all geneya,! rules must be subject 
to, this, like most other popular alacins, is a 
comfdete delusion ; and that, on the contraiy, 
the greater part of the couidry advances is 
ap{Rqpnated to the laudable rejects ; of in- ^ 

ereasiag.tlNt stocks and improTing tbe.eulti«a* 

tioQ of tk|0 borrower's hwmV^. aS; well as. of 
augmenting the supply of agrieultanil produce 
in the markets ; and that,.* in both cases, as 
^well of the manufacturer as of the cultivator, 
the ^isequences of tho paper currency, whe- 
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(her issued tOk the extent < of excess. 

Dr only to the more real Umits. of 
mentation, have been more prodocttvfjot hWBdSt 
to society, in preventing the pricea of tlpir 
respective commodities from being raised, % 
different causes, so much higher, as 
vrould otherwise have been, than of the ipth 
fufed crime of being the great cause of their 
bd.ng so high as they actually are. It appears, 
in short, utterly irrcconcilaht# to any sense 1 
can entertain of sound reasoning, to attach 
^he directs of sqarcity to a productive cause. 
And ‘if those eliects should happen to be felt 
4n another* shape, at the same moment when 
such cauee is in full operation, they must, in 
all fair and candid judgment, be attributed, to 
some otbor, and more potently operative, 
counteracting principle. And this over>ruling 
pow^, I have already stated * to have arisen 
from the rapid incredhe of population, com* 
merce, wealth, 'and their never-failing af> 
tendant, consumption. 

It is impossible for any abstract argument 
to show the folly/ the puerile absurdity,, of at* 
tributing any ^rmanciU rise lOf prices to an 
excess of paper currency, in half so atroog a 
light, as the mention of one simple^ ioeontceo 


* Pa^pi is8. 
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trertible, and striking fact; that, at one and 
the same time, and that equally whether the 
issue of Bank-notes has been in an increasing 
or diminishing ratio ; whether the former, as 
in 1795, or the latter, as in 1796} one part 
of the interchangeable commodities were ex- 
periencing a rise in thtf- market, against the 
whole quantity of money in circulation, whilst 
the remaining part were suffering an equal 
fall in their money-price in the same market. 
Now, if llie theorists assert, that the rise of 
prices against money, is the infallible test qf 
depreciation in the circulating medium, I have 
an indubitable right, i converso^' to rinsistr; 
that the fall of commodities operates in the na- 
ture of a premium upon the money— thus ex- 
hibiting the curious phenomenon, of the same 
article experiencing both a discount and a 
premium in the same market, and at the same 
time ! Nor can the advocates of general depre- * 
ciation get quit of this whimsical dilemma, 
without resorting to the admission of that uni- 
versally counteracting principle, which ope- 
rates equally in both cases, as well on the fall, 
as on the rise, of prices, and Which originates 
ir- the never-slumbering combat between pro^ 
duct and demand — so plainly evinced by the 
rise of meat, corn, and other commodities, 
tfie c^sumption of which has itiefcased 
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(aster than the cotnmodUies themselves ; and 
by the fall of coffee, tea, and sugar, fine, with 
which we have been deluged from ’the East and 
West ; but the contrary effects of which it is 
'impossible to ascribe, at one and the same 
time, to the amount of Bank-paper in circu- 
lation : unless, indeed, we could suppose the 
Directors opening separate ledgers to issue 
different notes for the distinct purposes of 
bartering tea, coffee, beef, and mutton. 

But however ludicrously this may make the 
OToposition appear, every possible way in 
^ic]^ the subject can be handled, only tends 
to strengthen the propriety of that principle of 
issue, by ^hich the late and present Governors 
of the Bank have testified themselves ^ to be 
reaJ^ directed in the extent of their discounts. 
As it is sufficiently evident, that good bills 
will continue to be presented by bond fide 
dealers on account of,' those articles only 
which, from their increasing price, give the 
merchant the fairest prospect of a profitable 
return for . the amount of interest sacrificed 
at the time of discounting. And let us dive as 
deeply as we ploase into the ocean of meta- 
physics, we shall never bring to light a regu- 

♦ Evidence of Mr. Whitmore and Mr.Pearse, Append. 
Report, page 1 1 1, oct. ed. 
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lattng prindple which can more usefully and 
safely limit the supply of circulating paper to 
the proper necessities of the public, than that 
which has been already adopted in practice 
by the good sense and commercial knowledge' 
of thel^rectorS'~^nd which at the same time 
gives the most rational promise of a proper 
supply of the difTerent articles in the public 
market. 

It now remains to make a short enquiry 
whether (he advocates of excessive issue, and 
depreciation, have produced any evidence to 
substantiate the third necessary proofV.^tfiat 
the same excess of any other sort* of cqrren^, 
would not necessarily have been j>roductiYe 
of the same consequence, in the same exact 
proportion, on the assumption of such excess 
being in existence, and that the imputed et&ct 
could fairly be attributed to either of them : 
whkh I deny in factf though I am content to 
argue it hyfothilically. 

I have examined, with consideratrle care 
ind attention, every word that has been ad* 
vanced, either in the Report of the Committee, 
and the Evid^ce subjoined* to it, or in Mr. 
Hoskisson’s pamphlet, which is intended to 
prove that any increase in the nominal prices 
of commodities fairly attributable to aug* 
*mentgd '.circulation of the paper eonency, 
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whether really excessive or not, ought not, 
with the same degree of fairness, to be dually 
expected from a similar excess or augmcmta* 
tion in the metallic portion of that currency 
also : or, further, to. establish the proof that 
such consequence of excessive circulation of 
currency would be sooner or easier remedied 
vvhen arising from the excess of circulating 
coin, than if the same evil 1^ originated in 
the current paper. And I confess, that 1 do 
not see a single argument produced in either 
“■of those publications which can lead me to 
in the conclusions they have adopted. 
'*On the contrary, the very reasons by which 
they have endeavoured to fortify those opi- 
nions are, with me, some of the strongest ar- 
guments in favour of a different deduction. 

My decisive opinion is, not only that the 
. excess of gold must necessarily produce ex- 
actly the same degree of variation in the. no- 
minal prices of commodities, as a rimilar ex- 
cess in the paper currency of this country — 
admitting, for the sake of hypothesis, that 
such conscquepce is attributable to either of 
these species qf money — but also that, under 
the acknowledged principles of issue- with re- 
spect to paper, and .the existing laws against 
.the c|;portatiqn of , coin, the evil mus^ soonor, 
and more naturally, work out its own remedy, 
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when originating in the issues of the Bank, 
than if it had taken its origin from a super- 
fluous coinage at the Tower. • 

It may not be irrelevant, perhaps, to show, 
in this stage of the discussion, the little proba- 
bility .(indeed I might venture to say, the ut- 
ter impossibility) of an excess of either species 
of currency being thrown into circulation— 
by bringing to the recollection of my readers, 
the only occasions on which either Bank-notes 
or guineas are issued from the Bank. 

I have already stated, that the EXrector^^^f' 
the Bank * never force a single npt£.inttt,^ir- 
culation (which indeed they could not <^o, if 
so inclined), and that they never issue any 
paper whatever, but in advances to Govern- 
ment on the credit of the voted taxes, or by 
the purchase of Exchequer bills, the amount 
of which also is limited,; or on the discount 
of good drafts, drawn by substantial mer- 
chants, on bond fids transfers of commercial 
propicrty, and accepted by other merchants or 
bankers of equal responsibility ; in eveiy one 
of which cases, the full amount pf the advance, 
together with the addition of the discount or 
interest, is returned upon them by payment 

H Evidence of Mr. Wbitoiore atid Mr. Fearse, 
to Report of bullion Committee. 
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in ihcir own notes ; and for the issuiog of the 
iiall*yearly dividends very three, months), 
the amount is previously transmitted from the 
Exchequer, in Bank of. England notes, paid 
in there by the Receivers General of the se- 
veral districts, in discharge of their respeetpo 
collections on accouht of the parliamentary 
imposts — which evidently constitutes a pre- 
vious deduction to such amount from the cir^ 
culating aggregate. 

And with respect to the issues of coin, it 
4^ equally clear, that Government is not at 
th^l^pcuse of purchasing bullion in the 
aark^, either at or above the Mint-price, in 
order to ‘give it away without an equivalent 
consideration— the only way in which it can 
come into the hands of the Bank Directors, 
when new from the Mint, being by transmis- 
sion from the Exchequer, in lieu of an equal 
value of old Bank-paper (with which the bul- 
lion has been purchased), in part of the divi- 
dends due to the public creditors. The issue 
of either species being so far limited by the 
sums actually due from the public to indivi-’ 
duals, and the combined amount of both con- 
siderably* within the bounds of the annual 

* The combined aggregate of Bank-notes and coin in cir- 
cvlatioft at prcient (1810) is supposed not to exceed thin/ 
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imposts paid back again by the subjects to 
Goverhnaent— who, by receiving the same in 
discharge of all financial payments, strictly 
conform to that very excellent principle laid 
down by Adam Smith (I cannot at this mo> 
meat refer to the chapter, though the passage 
is completely in my recolltction), in which he 
says, that a prince who issues paper only to 
the extent to which he agrees to receive it 
back again in payment of his imposts, can 
never expose it to the chance of depreciation 
from an excessive delivery — of words to thi^- 
effect. ^ ^ 

I should not, however, omit’ to ‘rnentionr 
that there is one more channel througli which, 
when gold is cheap in the market, another 
portion of guineas may come into circulation ; 
that is, by merchants who have received bul- 
lion from abroad, at a low price, finding a 
profit in carrying it to the Tower to be ex- 
changed for new coin— -in which case> also, 
the evil consequence, ' if any should ensue, 
would soon be cured, as the officers of the 
Mint, knowing, from the quantity of guineas 
delivered out in exchange for such bulliop, 
that the circulation is amply suf^lied, will 

uHUions, whilst the paymeaU to Governmeni, escjlasive of 
loans, exceed sixty millions, or doable the amount. 
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not coin any additional quantity from the bul- 
lion so received in exchange ; or if, from 
want of coin ready stamped, to give for sueh 
bullion, they are obliged to melt the idet»». 
tical gold then received — they will also know 
whether there is or is not a necessity for pur4 
chasing more raw material beyond that so rei- 
cently coined. 

The excess of issue, therefore, appears to 
me to be equally improbable in either species 
of currency ;* and in every view of the subject, 
«qalarm, on either account, equally idle and 
unf^f^^ed. 

• The Corn tnTttec * tell us, that “ if the gold 
coin of the country were at any time to become 
very much worn, and lessened in weight, or if it 
should suffer a debasement of its standard, it is 
evident that there would be a proportionable rise 
of the market-price of gold bullion above its 
Mint-price', for the Mint- price is the same in 
coin, which is equivalent, in intrinsic value, to a 
given quantity-— an ounce, for example, of the 
metal in bullion ; and if the intrinsic value of that 
sum of gold be lessened, it is equivalent to a less 
quantity of bullion than before" * 

This passage, though only an introductii^ 
to a succeeding paragraph more immediately 


* P. t6, oct. «4ic. 
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jelalivc to the point in present question, ap- 
pears to me 80 confused and inaccurate (I make 
use of the epithet coirfttsed, because there is 
not A clear distinction kept in view between the 
intrinsic and thccirulating values), that 1 cannot 
Avmd an enquiry into its precise meaning. By 
the market-price of bulKon, is it intended to 
refer to the price at home, or to that of the 
markets abroad — or does it mean to include 
both ? If the former, I am not aware how 
the state of the coin already in cbcuUtion (so 
long as it remains legally passable, in point of 
weight and standard, whatever they m^^ ‘t)e) 
can have any effect' in raisi ng'Tfib ‘"pwee at 
home; unless as, in contemplation of a new 
coinage, to replace that already in circulation, 
the expected demand may, like that of any 
other marketable commodity, have a tendency 
to enhance its value in the market *, so, also, 
in case of reference to the importation of gold 
from abroad, to supply the deficit for a new 
coinage, the imported bullion will not be 
paid for by the gold already in circulation, 
either in its present form of coin, or reduced 
by melting int® its pristine s*tatc of bullion; 
because, in the first case, it cannot be legally 
exported — ^and in the last, no one will be at the 
expense of transporting that article to be ex- 
changed < for more of the same commodity. 
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The Mint-price is, certainly, the sum in 
or^ to speak more correctly, in Moneys which, 
at the time of fixing it, was regarded as an. 
equivalent to the intrinsic value of a corre- 
sponding given quantity of the metal in bul- 
lion ; but, as the intrin|ic value of every mar- 
ketable comtnodUy must necessarily be subject 
to variation, the correspondence in value cannot 
remain fixed to any permanence; and wcaccord- 
ingly find the Bank giving different prices at 
different limes, and under different circumstan- 
ces.'^^itber do I see how the intrinsic deterio- 
ralionrC- of gold (I suppose it means 
com) can make its circulating value as money 
less equivalent to a given quantity of bullion 
in the market, than what the same sum of law- 
ful coin, of a purer standard, and heavier 
weight, would be under a similar rise of mar- 
ket-price ; because wc know, that, at this mo- 
ment, 44^ guineas, of full weight, will go no 
further in the purchase of a pound of bullion, 
than the same number of a weighs barely pass- 
able. And, if it is intended to prove, that 
things intrinsecally different, do not possess 
the same intrinsic equivalence of value, I bow 
lo the discernment of the proposer, and re- 
ceive his proposition as axiomatic. 

I shouM not have wasted so much time on 
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this passage, had I not Ycared, that, if passed 
over without observation, it might have been 
, iegarded as admitted to bear upon that which 
succeeds, and which is more in point to llie 
. question of the inferred difference, as to any 
femianent effect between an over-issue of gold 
or paper, on the nominal prices of the market- 
able, commodities. The passage I allude to is 
tllis;— “TZ’e same rise of ihe market -price of 
gold, above its Mint price, will take place, if the 
local currency of this particular country, being 
no longer convertible into gold, should fi^-uny 
lime be issued tq excesst Th at excels, mot be 
exported to other countries, and not being dbn- 
yertible into specie, it is not necessarily returned 
■upon tho^e who issued it ; it remains in the chan- 
nel of circulation, and is gradually absorbed by 
iticr easing the prices of all commodities'' 

. And Mr. Iluskisson says * — “ Depreciation 
frean excess, if^ the coin of a country he maintained 
at its standard, cannot take place to any amount, 
or tonti7iue^_ for any length of time, unless the cur- 
rtfney of such a country consists, partly of paper, 
and partly of the precious me(ah — except, indeed, 
in the extreme case of that currency consisting 
wholly of paper, without any reference to its 
value in coin. ". 


* Pages 26, 27. 
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If the circulation of atty country were per- 
formed exclusively ly gold^ for instance ^ eutd the 
supply of that metal in such a country were, from 
any imaginable cause^ douhledf whilst thecfucnt- 
tity of gold, and the demand for it, should conti- 
nue the same in all other parts of the world', the 
price of gold, in such a country, would he dimi- 
nished. 'This diminution of the price of gold 
would appear in the proportionate rise of all 
commodities ; hut gold, being so much cheaper in 
the country in which its quantity had been thus 
increased, it would be bought by ether countries, 
onH^^ported from that country, till its price was 
xestoHd apnii ^to a level in the different parts of 
the world.” 

In these passages, both tlie Committee and 
Mr. Huskisson'seem, jSmt, to have laid down 
theories and principles, in many parts inac- 
curate, and, in others, iirconsistcnt ; and then 
to have applied them to the case of a country 
whose cKisting circumstances, and operating 
laws, would render them wholly inapplicable, 
though ever so correct and consistent in them- 
selves. 

I have alrcitdy said so Qi^'ch in former 
pages, in eKposition of the fallacy of these 
principles, that it would be a waste of time, 
and. an unpardonable trespass on the attention 
of my readers, to travel over die, same jdy 
' r . 
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road a second time— ‘more specially, a# the 
whole application of the premises, if ever so 
correctly stated, would hinge on the exporta- 
tion of the superfluous proportion of gold, 
which, according.to the laws of Britain, cannof 
legally be exported, either in the shape of 
coin, but by incurring the pains and penalties 
of felony ; or when melted down into bullion, 
without being guilty of perjury. But it is im- 
possible for me to entertain, for a single 
•instant, an idea so indecorous, as to suppose a 
Committee of Legislators in the act of bottom- 
ing an argument on the violations of thenita- 
tutes their own assembly had ■erf&e^ed!^ Nor 
will I pay their discrimination so ba,d a com- 
pliment, as to suppose they would recommend 
a repeal of the prohibitory Acts against ex- 
portation, ])y way of making gold more plenti- 
fiil in the kingdom. For, though I am well 
aware, that the power of exporting corn, under 
certain limitations, may prove a powerful sti- 
mulus to the production of that (of which tlx: 
growth may be said to be, in a great measure, 
in the option of the producer), — with respect 
to gold, which is the staple of other countries^ 
the principle is wholly inapplicable. 

But I am, further, decidedly of opinion, that 
, even in the case of such a superflux of coin, 
«s. should be univerially adiaitt^ a anfficient 
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proof of the propriety of diaiittisbiog ihe 
quantity in circulation, by suspending the re- 
strictions on the export of gold — ^tbat diminu- 
iion would not so easily, safely, or speedily, 
lake place, as in the case of excess of paper, 
by tlie immediate decrease of application for 
discounts. 

I therefore think my^lf fairly warranted in 
dismissing this part of the subject with declar- 
ing, not only that the advocates of deprecia- 
tion appear to me to have failed completely in 
•tiaj? proof of any one of the three points in 
quds*iip,n — but, also, my own decided belief,-— 

■ Fitit, That the local or paper currency of this 
country Ras not been issued to any excess • 
Secondly, That the increase in the nominal 
price of commodities is, therefore, not attrU 
butable to any such excessive issue of paper 
Thirdly, That if such increase of prices 
were to exist, at the same time with an equally 
augmente.d circulation of the precious metals 
as of paper — jn such case, the said increased 
prices would be equally attributable to the 
one species of^ augmented circulation, as it 
would have been to the other,* and would, in 
all human probability, be at' least as durable, 
if it arose from a superfluity of gold, as if it 
-had owed its origin to an excessive ctrculatioii 
of paper ; and that, th£refo*re, the 

T 9 
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BABBE CU»**»CV OF THIS COUNTRY I* HOT, 
BY A»F excess of ITf CIRCUIATING AMOUNT, 
JH THE SMAI.LE6T SEGREB OEPSECIATED, IN 
COMPARATIVE VALVE WITH THE CURRENT 
COIN. 

I have now, I believe, touched upon every 
point referred to cither* by the Committee or 
Mr. Huskisson, as the* apparent foundation of 
their reasons for assuming the existence of a 
depreciated state of the paper currency, as com- 
pared with the current coin^ excepting that 
which they seem to imagine they have dis^- 
vered in the course of thc'cxchanges bc^yeen 
this country and the continent ofEu'nSpejf 

The amount and state of a local currency, 
confined, by its very nature, to the liquidation 
of domestic payments only, appear to me to 
have so little connexion with the exchanges 
arising from the settlement of foreign balances, 
and to be M> unlikely to influence either the 
mode or rate according to which they arc to be 
settled, that I could willingly spare both my- 
self and readers the time and trouble of going 
into any sort of detail on this head, were it 
not that, on a subject where ^ few have hix 
therto found it n<;(ces$ary to acquire the requK 
site knowledge— assumptions which, however 
erroneous they may prove, on due examina- 
t^n, would, at first sight, appear plauablc. 
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might, if unanswered and unexplained, create 
infinite misunderstanding, and produce iqcsUo 
culable mischief. ‘ ' 

Almost in the very outset of the Repmrt*, 
the Committee, after slightly touching on the 
recent courses of exchange with Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, and Paris, which however they 
acknowledge to have received a gradual im- 
provement during the month of March last 
preceding, and from tlicnce to have remained 
stationary, up to the date of the Report 
•(^Junc 1810), proceed to say — “ Soexfraor- 
dmaiy a rise in the market-price of gold in this 
country ^ coupled nmth so remarkable a depression 
of our exchanges with the contmentf very early ^ 
in the judgment of your Committee^ pointed to- 
something in the state of our own domestic currency 
as the cause of both appeeirames'* And as the 
Report states, that such conclusion was not 
adopted, however consonant ** to all former 
reasonings and experience'— -{yyi whom ?)— be- 
fore the explanations and evidence of persons 
of commercial practice and detail, had been 
beard — it will certainly be fair to make some 
enquiry into the opinions so offered, thoi^b, 
for my own part, l am much >niore inclined iq 
draw my conclusion from the facts contained 

J Pages 3 and 4, oct. <d. 
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in the accounts subjoined in the Appendix to 
the Report; the comparative statements of 
which, as I shall presently show, are, in my 
^oc^ment, conclusively against the admitting 
of any such connexion or consequence as the 
Committee seem to have assumed. 

It may be thought that I am not consistent, 
in charging my opponents with slighting the 
ojHnions of practical men, and, at the same 
time, declaring my own preference of resting 
'my case on the statement of facts : but 1 must 
be clearly understood to assert, that they have 
promulgated a report in the face of evidence, 
both as to opinion and fact — whilsf I receive 
both, but build more confidently on *the latter 
as the stronger foundation of the two. It is a 
rule of law, to receive any admissible evidence, 
but always to look to the best that can be 
found, for the decision of the cause. 

That the market-price of gold should have 
risen, whilst the exchanges, generally speak- 
ing, had fallen, is nothing extraordinary or un- 
^;xountable ; because it is only natural to ex- 
pect, that, where the general balance of aggrcr 
gate payments^ ; which is always to be kept 
distinct from, thoogh including, the balance of 
trade with all other countries, is decidedly 
against any one nation, the liquidating of such 
balance must evidently occasion an augment^ 
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demand for the precious metals, as the only 
means of liquidation, and a consequent rise of 
their value, in the home n^rket,ofa countiyso 
situated ; and the longer such state of neces- 
sity exists, in so much the greater ratio of ad- 
vance may we naturally expect such value to 
be augmented. Andllhis, without the smallest 
occasion to refer to an imaginary principle 
restricting the deviations in the course of such 
exchange, to the limits of expense incurred in 
the transmission of the metals from one coun- 
tij to another*— -a principle evidently fallacious 
as to any general application — for this very 
obvious reason, because, that, whilst the balance 
of payments is unfavourable with one country— 
particularly if in that country the nation in 
question should at the same time be obliged to 
maintain a numerous and expensive army, or 
engaged to pay a heavy subsidy ; for either of 
which purposes, a quantity of specie must be 
remitted from home, or else be raised on the 
spot by bills drawn on the Government ; which 
bills are to be liquidated cither by exchange 
for other bills on countries, against whom a 
favourable balance can be clainfcd ; or else by 
the exportation of equivalent commodities, 
thereby deducting so much from what would 
otherwise he a favourable balance of trade- 
such debt roayj as ju;t mentioned, ht settled 
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by negotiating bills in exchange on one or 
more nations, from whom a payment to a 
similar amount istduc; in which case, al* 
though the course of exchange will be against 
such nation with that to whom it has to pay, 
and in its favour with respect to the other 
from whom it has to receive ; nothing can 
be clearer than that such courses of exchange 
cannot be either caused or regulated by the 
expense of transporting bullion ; because, so 
far as these two payments are concerned, no 
metallic balance will be carried from 9ne 
country to another, the whole being settled as' 
matter of account in paper. 

Neither can the amount, or the* imaginary 
depreciation, of the local currency affect the 
•present question, in any way, because that is 
not made use of, cither in the statement of the 
account, or in the actual payment of the ba- 
lance : and that it has not had any such con- 
sequence, is clearly apparent, by the following 
comparative statements of issues of Bank of 
England paper and the courses of exchange, at 
the corresponding periods therein mentioned. 
These statements are faithfully extracted from 
the Appendix of Accounts, subjoined to the 
octavo edition of the Report, No. xlix. p. 6d ;* 
%and the par of exchange is, in conformity 
^herewith, taken at 33 schellins 84 grotes Fie- 
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inish per pQUQi 3 |,«lerrmg ; wbi{;b is^^<X'4n staled 
to be the par ii]| common aoceptatlloi)^tr*iStt 4 » 
therefore* certainly ihp ^ngefifiol rate by ^vjhiciki 
negotiations of exojtisitge are actually 
though I think it right to mcntiOD» that in thd 
Appendix No. 59^ p. 73, of the same edition^ 
it is stated, from Dr! Kelly, that the intrin- 
sic par of exchange with Harnburgh is 34 
scliellios 3.3 pence Flemish by Mint regula- 
tions, and 34 schclhns 1.4 penny Flemish by 
assays in gold. ^ 

- .On the average of three months from April 
to June 179J, the total amount of Bank-notes 
In circulation at one time was 12,104,040/. 

And thft highest rate of Hambnc^* 
exchange in the same pcfiod, was sysfi. 6 gr, 
5th September 1795, Bank- 
notes — — — — —11,154,826/. 

1st September 1795, lowest 
Hambro’ exchange — — ^^se, 6 gr, 

By the same comparison, subsequent to the 
. > *„ Eeatriction, , 

> ayth 'i(Bbraai34 ^^ 9 ^ 797 , ^nk* 

'iiietes »'» * * •**« • *** 8| millio|ag» 

JRate^tof 35 rr. 6 gr* 

If ,>1797 «iiAii' 1 ^^‘<BajBk-notb!s 
!jgradt^ly inewsas^ Jo —r 14 pillions. 

Wj|y||al^h«^mje time th^ oourse ^ ' 

rose ip 38 /r..F}em. 
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III March i799,BA»^*‘noteshad 
dioiinishcd lo — — •— — ■ xamiluons. 

To which, however, must be 
added for small notes under 5/. 
each, first issued after the restric- 
tion — — •— — — — i;i millions. 

Making the total of Ba\>k-papcr 
then in circulation — . — — 13 1 millions. 

But after this period, great 
commercial distress, large im- 
portations of corn, and heavy sub- ‘ 
sidies, occasioned the exchange 
with llambro’ to continue falling 
till the 2d of January iSor, to 219 jr. 8^r, 

In December 1799, however, • 
whilst the notes had incrca'-ed to, 14 millions, 
and had been nearly stationary at, 
that amount for about nine 
months 

Tlic exchange had nevertheless 
risen again to — — — 33 sr. j^r. 

Between the end of the year 
J799 and that of 1802, the addi- 
tion of a greater cjuantity of i7. 
and 2/. notes swelled the amount 
in circulation to 1 61 millions. 

And the exchanges had fallen 
again to — — — — , 

.p. * Appendix Eeport, No. 35, p. 4j>,ect. ed. 
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From January 1803, whilst the 


amount of notes remained station- - ; 

ary at — — — • — — i6t millions, 

. The exchange had risen once 

more to — — — — — ^2sc. 10 «r. 

And by the end of 1807, when 
tlie aggregate of notes fiad reached 
to no less a sum than — — 18 millions, 


The course of exchange with 
riambro’ had risen to so high a 
point in our favour as — — 355^. 10 jf, 

• Rfing about 61 percent. abo\ e par. 

And from January 1808 to 
Christmas'1809, being nearly two 
years, wHilst the amount of notes 


rose only from 


to I s' 


The course of exchange fell 


again from 


— 34-9 
to 28.6 



And on Sweden, during the last-mentioned 
year (1S09), whilst the amount of Bank-notes 
in circulation had experienced this gentle in- 
crease from lyj millions to about i8 millions, 
the coarse of exchange, instead, of any fall, had 
also liscn in the same gradual manner, and by 
a completely uninterrupted ascension *, from 




* As may be seen in the Appendix, No. 6;, p. 78, Rep. 


oct edition. 

4 . 

ti 
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4 tix dollars 20 schellius on the 4th January in 
4hat year, to 4 rix dollars 39 stivers on the 2 ad 
December following. But if anything tould 
more completely exhibit the fallariousne'-s of 
attributing the fluctuations, or, to speak with 
more strict correctness in regard of the doctrine 
in immediate (jucstion, ’“the depressions of the 
course of exchange, to the excessive augment- 
ation of the local currency of our own country, 
Ihavc only to add, that in April and May 1810, 
when the aggregate notes in circulation had 
risen to near ai millions, the course of ex- 
change at Gottenburg had got up to 5 rix 
dollars 32 and 33 schellins per pound sterling, 
or about 24 per cent, in our lavouv, the par 
of exchange being supposed to be 4 rix dollars 
28 schellins 

Can any man, whose eye is at all accustomed 
to embrace the power of figures, look at this 
comparative scale of issues and exchanges 
without being at once convinced of the error 
of the Committee f in attributing blindness to 
all who cannot sec with them, and who ven- 
ture to suppose that exchanges may fall and the 
price of bullion*ri5C, whilst thelissucs of the Bank 
ot England are contracting; and what is still 

» Appto'^ix of Accounts, No. 65, p. 78, Rep. oct. edit. 
4 Rcpoit, p. 39, octavo edition. 
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more invasive of their favourite principle, that 
even the exchanges may rise and the price of 
bullion fall, at the same time that these most 
iniquitous Directors are daring to enlarge their 
discounts ? The comparison proves the rule 
completely fallacious, and altogether inappli- 
cable. The issues adU exchanges are sometimes 
correspondent, and sometimes in direct contra- 
(fiction. 

Before I dismiss this part of my subject, how- 
ever, 1 must take leave to observe, as inti- 
mately connected with it, that Mr. Huskisson 
has said *, “ The currency of a country y then, is 
depreciatedy 

** u/7 If its standard coin emtams less of gold 
or silver than it is certified to contain. In that 
case the papery as representing that coin, is also de-^ 
predated, and predsely in the same degree as the 
coin. 

“ 2 dlyy If the paper is exchangeable for less of 
the coin than it represents j that coin containing 
the quantity of gold or silver certified by law. In 
ihat casCy the coin, though ttadiminished in value, 
V musty as part of the currency, partake of the de^ 
predation of the whole. * 

“ Consequent^, if the, coin he itself, as coin, 
depredated, the paper which dretdatfs with if 


* Qjjcstion Stated, Uo. p. 98. 
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ednnot be otherwise than depreciated to the same 
degree. But if the coin he undepreciated os coin, 
and there he, notwithsiatiding, a depreciation of 
the general currency, the cause of that depreciation, 
can be only in the paper ; and that cause can he 
no other than the excess to^which that paper is 
issued.” 

There are many parts of these positions ^ 
which, if minutely criticised, I should object 
very strongly ; but I take them here together 
only to corroborate the proof of the general 
fallacy of the opinion assumed by the Commit- 
tee, as well as by my Honourable Friend, with 
respect to the influence of the amount of paper 
issues on the rates of foreign cxcliangcs. — 
And if I understand them rightly, supplying 
w hat is not therein specifically expressed, from 
the context of the pamphlet, and the tenour of 
the Report, it is meant to be asserted, that 
whenever any part of the general currency of a 
country is depreciated in itself, the whole of 
that circulating medium sufiers an equal depres- 
sion ; inferring from thence, that from the ex- 
cess of paper ^ at present in, circulation, the 
general currency of this country is. now so de- 
teriorated. 

Any thing which in itself is intrmsecalhj/ dc- i 
J>reciated, must, as I apprehend, according j, 
eyery sound principle of reasoning, be 
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so deteriorated la all its external relations of 
value. 

The currency of England at this moment 
sutFers an intrinsic depreciation with respect to 
that of Hamburgh, if we were to judge ac- 
cording to the current course of exchange with 
that place ; but it also experiences an augment- 
ation in intrinsic value at the same time, ac- 
cording to the same rule, with respect to the 
exchange on Gottenburg. 

The principle is therefore at variance with, 
and false in itself, and consequently cannot be 
admitted as the rule and measure of depreci- 
ation in the currency of any country. 

If th^ impeachment of this fallacious prin- 
ciple wanted further argument, the proof is 
strengthened almost twofold by the acknow- 
ledged fact, that, since the former data were 
taken, the exchange on Sweden has risen up 
even so much higher still as to near 7 dollars 
Banco per pound sterling, although the issues 
of the Bank of England have ait the same time 
swelled to about millions of paper currency. 
—So that, on the principle of the deprcciators, 
the poor infatuated Swede is qpntent to pay us 
an enormous and increasing premium, for ex- 
periencing at our. hands the very identical injury, 
fi|r which his more intelligent neighbour at the 
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mouth of the Elbe, the acute Hanseatic, ex- 
acts a compensation in the shape of discount. 

Can we, then, wonder, if the Corsican, who 
plays at hazard with the crowns of Europe, 
should think a monarch unfit to reign, who, 
like Homer’s Lycian, is content to purchase our 
friendship by exchanginjf his family of gold 
against our brazen armour ? 

To be serious : Sweden wishes it to be un- 
derstood, that she does not issue a note for 
which the amount is not deposited in the vaults 
of the Government Bank in specie, whilst Eng- 
land fabricates millions which are at present 
not exchangeable against gold, and which Mr. 
Huskisson says are not worth more than seven- 
teen shillings in the pound sterling ; and yet is 
the former content to trade with the latter, and, 
instead of pnrciiasing bills on her depreciated 
currency at 15 percent, discount, gives from 
23 to 50 or 60 per cent, premium to obtain 
them *. 

• 

, * The actual course of exchange between this country 
iittl Sweden ^tfae present tnomeat (29th fanuary 1811) » 
about rhe dollars Banco per pound Aerliag, or 49^ per ■ 
cent, above par in &.%mr of Eoglaod.— The par bring taken 
at 4 r. zQj. per pound, at wfaicb rate the rix dollar, wbicb 
is commonly called 4^. 84/. sterling, isadculated at 4s. 4|4$* 
But at the present course of 6| per pmud sterling the rin 
dollar is not exchangeable against nM»e than jt. o|. 69* 
British. And it is to be understood that the rrich’s-dabhf *' 
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Without going, therefore, any further into the 
minutiic of difllTent exchanges, — from which 
ihougl* numberless other instances of variation 
might he taken, 1 do not think it necessary to 
detail them *, because the impeachment of the 

J‘ .nro 1 . fl»o Swedi h money of nccoimt only, Ukeour pound 
-leiiii:;, : a.ui nut a real coin; but bears an inv^iriable agio 
of qo |>cr ct nt. above t!ic CUwernmciit paper currenry or 
reicil^^ /.cttel : so that ico rcicli’s tirihicrs Banco are equal to 
150 R. currency : — according to which, the pound sterling ii 
licjw t‘(]ual to lix ilollats Banco, ur qj currency* — I have de- 
tailed tin -,, in order to show that the preminm of 49^^, , or near 
:;o j)tr cent, on I.,oiuloii hilh, ib nor otv ing to their being pur- 
chased with the paper curreiuy of Sweden; because in that 
ca<;e tlic pi\*rninn) rises to near 113 per cent, in favour of fhii 
country ; whilst it is a well-known fact, that a bill on Stock- 
holm or Gotrenburg will sell at the Royal Exchange for 
precisely the same rale, whether paid for in Bank-notes or 
guiiuvis. — And yet genrlc men will talk of the depreciation of 
Bank of England notes ! ! ! 

* Neither is it necessary to trespass longer cn the patience 
of the public, by repeating the evidence of Mr, Lyne, Mr. 
Chambers Air. Greffulhe, Mr. Coningham, Mr. Whitmore^ 
Mr. Pearse, &:c, as the opinions of all thc'-e practical and in- 
telligent merchants, wliosc names I have nientioned, may be 
gathered by reference to the Minutes of Evidence, subjoined 
to the Report of tKe Committee, And indeed the most Va- 
luable parr of the evidence of the gentleman ^jjitkQut a nrnne^ 
and who, ns the Quarterly Review has so wy wittily observ- 
cd; ^^Moyk a /onignif ' even the clearest part of his evi- 
dence' goes to establish the same points in contran^ention 
the opiniens delivered iu the body of the Report* 
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rule, as a general principle, is as well proved 
by two or three failures as by a thousand, — I 
close my observations on the subject of foreign 
exchanges with declaring my decided opinion 

that, THE AMOC/NT AND STATE OF OITR DOMES- 
TIC PAPER CURRENCY, HAS NOTHING TO 1)0 
WITH THE COURSE ANif RATE OK OUR FO- 
REIGN EXCHANGES; NOR HAVE THEY ANY VI- 
SIBLE INFLUENCE ON EACH OTHER, IN EITHER 

way; either the currency' on the ex- 
change, OR THE EXCHANGE WITH RESPECT TO 
THE CURRENCY ; THE LATTER BEING REGULA- 
TED IN ITS AMOUNT BY THE DEMANDS FOR 
DOMESTIC INTERCOURSE, AND THE OTHER BY 
THE AGGREGATE BALANCE OF PAY.\reNTS OI 
ALL KINDS WHICH IS TO BE LIGUIDATED Lf,- 
TWEEN US AND ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 

I have now gone through all the differi nt 
points, on which either the Committee or Mr. 
Huskisson has enlarged ; and there only re> 
mains the task of endeavouring to place before 
the public eye in a summary view, the pith and 
substance of those tedious and dry details into 
which I found myself obliged to enter in justi- 
fication of my having presumed to differ in 
opinion from authorities of such generally ac- 
knowledged weight and influence. And if, in 
the course of this investigation, I shall be 
found at times to have expressed my thoughts 

4 
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in language which may be deemed too strong 
for the occasion, I beg leave to avail myself 
of tills opportunity for disclaiming every idea 
of personal disrespect, or party hostility ; and, 
to assure my Honourable Friend, and all his 
colleagues, that nothing could be more distant 
from my intention than the adoption of a 
single word which might in any way be so 
taken or construed. 

Had the same opinions been promulgated, 
and the same measures been recommended, 
*trom any other quarter, I should equally have 
deemed it an indispensable duty to point out 
their fallacy,, and warn my countrymen of their 
ruinous consequences. 

Upon a review of the whole case then, and 
with reference, not only to the arguments 
of the Committee, and of Mr. Hoskisson 

* It is with the most sincere and heartfelt satisfaction, 
th.1t, in the observations on the true principles of com» 
mercial intercourse detailed in The Question, Sec* 
pnges 6j and 69, 1 recognise all that liberality of senri- 
nient, and perspicuons policy, so natural to the excellent 
underst anding and admirable talents of iny Honourable 
I ricncl ; they arc snc'li as do justice both, to his head and 
heart ; and if I fee! myself obliged by other parts of the 
same publication to exclaim, however involuntarily, O, si 
Si'c omnia ! 1 can only wonder how he has suffered hiras^ 
to be led astray from a proper confidence in his own judg- 
ment, to place his dependence on the opinions of those oi 
less ability. 


X % 
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but also to (lie evidcnrc detailed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report, which I have carefully 
examined and weighed; as well as to the opi- 
nions of many abler advocates than myself, 
whose espousal of the cause I have taken up, 
W'ould, probably, have sjivcd rac the trouble of 
so doing, had I been aware of its having so 
many potent allies ready to arm in its defence. 
I feel myself perfectly warranted in submitting 
to the Public the lollowing conclusions, as 
clearly dcdUcible from the whole of the facts 
and reasonings which have been stated cn 
either side of this most important and truly in- 
teresting question : 

That the money of account, of which the 
pound sterling is the fundamental unit, is the 
only real and invariable siaiKlard by wliich the 
value of all commodities is measured in this 
kingdom. 

That gold, therefore, is not the measure it- 
self, but one of the representative signs of that 
measure, and legally established as such in all 
cases ; subject only to such temporary «nspcn- 
fitons as have been found ncyessary to lie cn- 
acted under, existing circumstances. 

That Bank of England notes constitute ano- 
tficr of those signs, and are equally received 
•as such by the common consent and common 
confidence of the whole society, but arc not 
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c«|ually compellable by law to be so received, 
except in certain cases, and under certain con- 
ditions. 

, Tliat gold and Bank of England notes arc 
ef[ually reecieed, in all payments, at the same 
proportional value according to, their respec- 
tive denominations, as different portions of the 
circulating medium of the country, a lih re- 
ference to tbc legal distinctions set torlh ru tlie 
preceding conclusion. 

That there is not, therefore, any compara- 
•ti.vc depreciation between the current values of 
the metallic and paper currencies of the king- 
dom. 

I’hat, Iviih reference to the great increase ol 
public and private payments, there is not any 
unnecessary existing augmentation of tbc cir- 
dilating medium. 

That the annual supply of gold from the 

^ It u’ouUI he ditiicult to make any very accurate 
precise stnten'ent of the supply and consuaifjtirin ot gold^ 
without the list.. nee of much more derailed and spcciiic 
documents than any which are yet auainable in this 
coiuiiry ; hut ilie highest estimate I have ever bctii tlo-.s not 
carry the average annual addition, liovi both the old and 
new world, to the commerce of Europe, be\i)nd the value 
of io|^ milliotis of Sjunibh dollais, or about zh miiiions 
sterling; and others do not ante it as exceeding 5, millions 
of our money. The chief supply of England appear^ u) 
have beeiilhrough Lisbon previously to the year i aiiJ 
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mines is not equal to the inarcasing <fcmands of 
the world for that metal. 

was at Its highest flow from 1J40 to 1750; but since the 
first-mcntiohcd period (1792), it has dwindled away, and 
is now entirely stopped; and for the fast fifteen years the 
principal influxes been from Spanish America by the way 
of Jamaica, and is calculated at about yoo^oooL per anniim^« 
But the Brazil mines being stopped at the same time, it is 
supposed that the whole supply of the world does not 
much exceed the value of one million sterling per annum at 
present. Let us, however, take the highest estimate, being 
that subjoined to the Report of the Committee in the Ap- 
pendix (No. 3J, pf 43* oct. edit), an# state it ^at mil- 

lions sterling,^ which at only 4/. per oz. makes 6x5,000 oz« 
Troy of gold bullion per annum; and tlieii !A us endeavour 
to imagine, for it is impossible to calculate with ,any prpbablc 
degree of precision, what the annual demand may be for 
the consumption, against this ver>' moderate quantum of 
produce. There is a curious fact stated in tlie poblicatioo 
I have just quoted, that watchmaker ot the authors ac? 
quaintance assured him, that, when he ' was an apprentice, 
his masSter had never more than two or three gold watches 
in hand at one time; but that of late years he himself has 
seldom had less than one hundred and fifty in progressive 
state towards finishing; and that his annual consumption 
of gold for the cases alone is one thousand one hundred 
ounces, or something moije than of the annual supply 
of the whole world; and he thioksethar this u not more 
than tl^ wbat js us^ for the sametp^rpose m 

this kingdom ; that is to say, that, according to his cstiina- 
tion, one sixth part of all the gpW produced by tine cmitea 

^ * Vide a little pamphlet on the tjrade in gtfldi btfflion fitehr 
publiriied^in Liverpool, 
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That, as the increase of paper currency has 
barely supplied the place of the augmentation 
wanting iu the metallic portion of the circu- 
lating medium, there is not any excessive issue 
of paper now in circulation. 

That the suspension of cash payments at the 
has^ according to the admission of the 

of the worlds is appropi^ted t6 the furnishing of watch* 
cases in England* Now I am well aware that some part 
of this consumption may be supplied by the melting down 
of old cases, and otlier articles of gold pbte ; bu> if we 
take into consideration the great increase of wealth, and 
corresponding luxury, referring especially to whnt thca!>ove* 
mentioned watcFimaker has stated, as to the increase in ids 
own dealings in gold ; and if we look at the style of de- 
coration and furniture in our own bouses, u iiere every part 
is adorned with a profusion of gilding, so very different 
from those of our ancestors, who were content with a brass 
curtain-rod, and a heavy mahogany chair, there can be little 
doubt but that the consumption of gold, in almost every 
branch of manufacture, has greatly increased, exclusive of 
the increasing population and wealth of all countries, and 
the consequent additional want of circulating medium to 
effect the necessary payments, while the supply from the 
mines of the whole world, instead of keeping pace with 
JlfHf augmenting demand, has hdie^i and that t5 an 
i^itning degree of s^rcity; amf tl«h,»thcrefcre, it is 
highly incumbent on us to be very siire of our ground, be* 
fore weirentuttonany rs^h and hasty measures for altering 
the eodnomteal system which has been so wdselyimd pro^ 
videntfy luic^ted for husbanding our present stores of the 
pcitcious metals* 
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Coromiltee, in llwir own Report ♦, spired a 
considerable quantity of gold for the supply of 
the >Continent. 

That, Ihcrdbrc, the repeal of the restraining 
statutes, by bringing gold more iotu demand in 
England, and by narrowing the proportion of 
supplies to the Continent, would, instead /of 
tending to lower the price of bullion, raise it 
first abroad, and then erentualty at home; 

That this increasing profit on exportation 
would increase the temptation to melt and 
smuggle the gold from hence to the Conti- 
nent. 

That, as a regular supply of gold is indis- 
pensably requisite for the cifcctuaffng of ca^h 
payments, the gold, so exported, must neces- 
sarily be brought back again at an advanced 
price i at least, if the Bank suspension were to 
be removed whilst the balance of payments, 
between this country and the Continent, 
should remain in any thing like its present 
stat?. 

That the amount or nature of the local cur- 
rendy of this country, has not any effect on the 
course of its* foreign exchanges; because they 
arc proved to be continually at variance as to 
any proportional gradation* 


* Page 7, oct. edit. 
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That, thotigh the far of exchange is founded 
on the intrinsic values of the coins t>f any two 
countries, the course of that exchange is regu- 
lated by the balance of payments of every kind, 
to be settled between those countries ; and • 
the greater or less facility of liquidating those " 
^payments by the nd*gotiation of bills of ex- 
clnpge, eitiicr on each other, or on any other 
ebuntries, with which they may mutually have 
pecuniary transactions. 

That, though the balance of trade is in fa- 
vour of this country with the whole worldj the 
balance of payments, between England and the 
continent 'of Europe, is considerably against 
us. • 

That, consequently, although the balance 
of trade is favourable, the course of exchange 
is, generally speaking, and with few excep- 
tions, against us. 

That the removal of the Bank suspension, 
whilst the general balance of payments, and 
course of exchange, with the continent of Eu- 
rope, are agaio^ us, would only tend to a 
. speedier exhaustion of the precious metals in 
this country. * 

That it is impossible for any one to pro- 
nounce whether two years, or twenty months, 
or tvtrenty years, is the precise time whep such 
•circumstances shall turn in our tavcAir ; 01 is 


Y 
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even the more likely period for bnoging about 
such favourable alteration. 

That, therefore, the enactment of any fixed 
period, to be at present specified, for the re- 
moval of the Bank restriction, would be a most 
unwise and dangerous measure. 

That the return of ficacc, by removing- ^ 
great but unavoidable foreign expenditure, atSd 
restoring the accustomed commercial facilities, 
would be most likely to bring with it, also, 
a power of resuming, under certain qualified 
modifications, the usgal unrestricted option of 
payments in cash. 

That, therefore, it is safest and* most dis- 
creet, to avoid any rash and premature * al- 
teration in the existing laws, which, at present, 
point out a period within a moderate distance 
of time after the return of peace, when we may 

* IndMci, were such an alteration to take phee, under a 
continuation of tlte present existing circumstances, even at 
the end of two years from hence > the utter impossibility 
of procuring, then, a sufficient quantity of coin to effect the 
necessary payments, would immediately point out to the 
good^sense and intelligent foresight of the bankers and mer- 
chants, the propriety of meeting and, agreeing to receive 
Bank paper in all transactions as usual, as well as the ne- 
cessity for ail persons to resolve on employing such trades- 
men only as should concur in such agreement j and to spe- 
cify in all written contracts, that the payment is to be made 
tn notel of the Bank of England. 
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indulge a xeasonable Iiope of being, enabled to 
resume our accuslomod iVi cdom of pccuniary 
transfcrs with perfect discretion and undoubted 
safety. 

Under these impressions, so deeply engraven, 
by conviction, on .my most mature and deli- 
^beratc judgnaent, and strongly fortified, not 
only by the evidence produced before the Com- 
iffittce, but even by their own reasonings upon 
that evidence, as well as by every fact I have 
been able to procure the knowledge of else- 
where, in the course of this enquiry ; I have 
no hesitation in acquitting the Bank Directors 
of til is “ miigimm cr 'imai ! itigens fetuma / fur- 
turn mpiulem ! injuria non feremUi P* of which 
they seem to be accused ; and in trusting to 
the good sense of our fcllow-snbjccts to re- 
ceive, with confidence, my parting assurance, 
that, The Paper of the Bank of Eng- 

lAND HAS NOT EXPI'.B lENCED THE SMALLEST 
-DEPRECIATION, EITHER IN THE OPINIONS 
OR the’ FRACTICB of . THE COMMERCIAL 
WOREP. 


THE END. 


S. Gosnsii, Printei, EittJe Queen Sueet, Ipndotw 
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THOUGHTS, 
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My DEAR Sir, 

You have expressed a wish to 
have my opinion on tlie present political State 
of Affairs. With your wishes I am always 
anxious to comply ; and I shall, in the present 
instance*, endeavour to satisfy you, as succinctly 
as the importance of the subject will admit. 

Through all the wonderful changes which 
have, of late years, been exhibited to our con- 
templation, I have steadily adhered to those 
general maxims with which I set out in life, 
and which it is not now likely 1 shall ever for- 
sake. They were, fortunatt;ly, founded on just 
principles ; on those principles which have, at 
all times, and under all circuihstances, power- 
fully operated on the feelings and conduct of 
mankind. An early disciple of Burke, I ran 
little risk of becoming a proaei)tc Lo UiOic wild 
doctrines which were broached by his oppo- 

A 2 
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Rents, and whose perilous falsity has been since 
80 calamitously proved. I always thought, that 
the French revolution, which began by the 
total decomjiosition of society, which, in its 
progress, was signalized ^by every excess of 
wickedness and folly, would terminate in the 
sternest desj)oiism that was ever erected, by 
violence and fraud, over the hlindne.ss and per- 
verseness of mankind. *I am not, however, 
disposed to renew the history of these events. 
We have been witnesses botit of their course 
and their effects, and, whatever may liave been 
the calamities which they have brought on the 
present generation, they will hold out to after- 
ages a memorable and profitable example. 

The continental states of Europe; can no 
longer engage our inter<?Sf, or deserve our sup- 
port, except in projtortion as they evince a dis- 
position to struggle in their own defence, pr 
manifest symptoms of a revival of those feel- 
ings by which their former independence w'as 
established and secured. Those that remain in 
the trammels ot s1avi>h submission must be 
abandoned to the consequences of their folly, 
until the intensity of sufiering kindle up a spirit 
of resistance, and impress them with a just 
sense of the shame and misery of their yoke. 
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Great Britain has, throughout this tremen- 
dous contest, been an object of the noblest 
interest. She has been the bulwark that has 
alone successfully resisted the fury of the hur- 
ricane. She has b§en the beacon to which the 
hopes of mankind have been directed, the rock 
on which their salvation has reposed. What- 
ever may have been her errors, her privations, 
or her losses, she has never descended from 
her elevation, or ceased to act a glorious and 
consistent part. She has given a most conclu- 
sive answer to the fears of. the timid, the doubts 
©f the sceptical, and the assertions of the fac- 
tious ; and has fully proved, in contradiction to 
all the false hypotheses of short-sighted poli- 
ticians, that national virtue is the foundation of 
national grandeur ; that industry, inspirited by 
freedom, is a never-failing spring of wealth ; 
and that courage, when properly controlled and 
applied,, is a perennial source of victory. 

The subject naturally divides itself under two 
heads, domestic and foreign. In the discus- 
sion of the former, it is impossible to avoid 
adverting to a topic which has so long engrossed, 
the public attention, as the present state of the 
currency of the country. 
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After the ample agitation whidi this’question 
underwent jin the course of the two last cen- 
turies, one should have conwivcd, that it had, 
in all its bearings, been reduced to principles on 
which it was destined unalterably to repose. 
All the experience of past times has, however, 
been shaken from its very fountlation, and no 
subject has, of late years, given rise to more 
vehement or more contradictory argument. 
Two stout parties, the Bullionists and Anti- 
bullionists, have ranged themselves under op- 
posite banners, and have attacked each other 
with a fierceness that has even outstripped the. 
importance of their cause. The collision of 
intelligent minds must always elicit information. 
Yet, unfortunately, they have both adopted 
systems, which they endeavour to elucidate and 
support by the statement of extreme cases. 
Hence their inferences, in many Instances, arc 
not fairly deducible from the facts which they 
enumerate. I thus partli/ agree with both, but 
entirely with neither. I think, on the one 
hand, that considerable mischief,, which it will 
now be difficult to rectify, has arisen from the 
protracted restriction on the issue of specie; 
but, on the other hand, I cannot admit, that 
Bapk-notes are depreciated in the way, nor to 
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the extent, insisted on. My reasons for this 
judgment I shall state as concisely as 1 can. 

When, in the year 1797 , from a variety o£ 
unforeseen causes, an unexpected run on the 
Bank occurred, whicli it was feared, if per- 
sisted in, they might not be able to answer, it 
was evident that there was but one remedy for 
the evil, which was the suspension of cash pay- 
ments. To effect this the authority of Parlia- 
ment was necessary, which being obtained, the 
Bank was instantly relieved from their dilemma. 
Duly impressed, however, with an opinion of 
the prbpriety and policy of re-opening their 
coffers as soon as their arrangements permitted, 
they, in a few months, declared their ability 
to return to their old modes of conducting bu- 
siness. On the submission of this proposal to 
Parliament, it was, perhaps to their surprise, 
rejected ; and the restriction was converted into 
a permanent measure, during the continuance 
of the war. To this fatal mistake the chief 
fort of our present embarrassments is, un- 
doubtedly, to be ascribed. What benefit re- 
sulted to Government /rom the determination, 
lam not desirous of ascertaining; but the Bank, 
as a trading company, must very soon have 
discovered the advantage of such ati exclusive 
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privilege. The act being no longer their own, 
they found themselves sheltered from public 
reproach ; and, flattered by the enormous in- 
crease of profit derived from so prolific a 
source, the murmurs of disappointment, if they 
Were ever uttered, were soon lost in the tran- 
quillity of acquicscem'c. In the true spirit of 
trade, they rapidly enlarged the issue of their 
paper, and with their paper the amount of their 
discounts, and with their discounts the re- 
ceipt of their revenue. It was a long time 
before the public felt any particular inconve- 
nience from these transactions. The imme- 
diate effect of tile restrictiim was to lower the 
price of gold, by .suddenly withdrawing from 
circulation more than was wanted for the ma- 
nufactures. Another ebannel of absorption 
was, however, easily found, when it not only 
reached, but soon surpassed, its former value. 
This circumstance could not have escaped ob- 
servation, yet it excited no alarm. The confi- 
dence in the integrity and solvency of the Bank 
was universal. Every one was assured that 
tliere was an ample sufficiency of funds to 
liquidate the amount of debt • ; and was even 

* This indeed was proved, beyond all doubt, by the in- 
vestigation of their affairs in 1797, by a parliamentary 

Committee, 
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persuaded, that, notvvithstahding the decision 
of Parliament, the stoppage of the issue of 
specie was a temporary expedient. But, year 
after year has since stolen away in barren ex- 
pectation, and hope* has at last been wrecked on 
the shoals of protracted disappointment. These 
aberrations frocfl discretion have not, however, 
been persevered in with impunity, and, in pro- 
portion to their extent and duration, has the 
result been perplexing. Public credit is a most 
sensitive plant, and requires, in its culture, the 
most unceasing vigilance, and the most prac- 
tised (texterity. How it has been upheld in 
this country, throughout the tremendous and 
accumulating difficulties with which it has had 
to contend, must be matter of astonishment to 
every one who has contemplated the variety and 
intricacy of the machinery by which it is set 
in motion. These circumstances, instead of 
prompting us, unnecessarily, to explore the 
untried regions of experiment, should have 
taught us sobriety, and have induced us to 
confine oursefves as closely aS possible to tltose 
rules, on which we had already acted, and 
which we knew to be safe. 

Committep, when it appeared, that, after satisfying *aU 
claims, there would remain in their hands a clear bahnee 
of 1^15,137,690. 
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I'Volu tlie Ibunclation of the Bank, in the 
time of Kinj^ W’iliiatn, till within the last two 
years, with the exi eption of a few months after 
its first cstab!i.'>liinent, such had been the pru- 
dence and skill with whiclj they had managed 
their concerns, that the validity of their paper 
had never been questioned. Whatever had been 
their difficulties, they had always contrived to 
avoid this lamentable predicament. They had 
ever maintained its credit unimpeached, and it 
was, what it declared itself, an equivalent for 
specie. This, it must be owned, is no longer 
the case, llie present market price of gold is 
Al. 14J. per ounce, which is about twenty per 
cent, above the Mint price, at which Bank- 
notes are circulated. Bank-notes, with a re- 
ference to the precious metals, are therefore al 
a discount to tiiat extent. 

The Bank Directors, and those who feel 
bound to support them, among whom is com- 
prehended a great part of the mercantile world, 
aj)pcar, nevertheless, to have Ivtterly altered 
their opinion, respecting* the necessity or po- 
licy of a resumption of cash payments, and 
to have laid down as a kind of general doc- 
trine, that no bad effects have been produced 
by the disappearance of the precious metals, 
and the consequent increased issue of notet. 
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But, in the judgment of those who view the 
question more dispassionately, and who are un- 
biassed by any overweening prejudice or interest* 
it is surveyed with a very opposite, and, cer- 
tainly, a more ccArect sentiment. Practical 
men are not indeed the fittest persons for the 
discussion of abstract propositions. Their strong 
attachment to old habits, has a tendency to 
contract their observation within the boundaries 
of their own experience, and to disqualify them 
for enlarged and philosophical research. 

I am ready to grant, that in the present ex- 
tended state of commerce, and increased revenue 
of the country, a much larger circulating me- 
dium than formerly is retjuired. An insufficient 
circulation is always productive of injurious ef- 
fects. It discourages all endeavour at improve- 
ment; it cramps the efforts of industry through 
all its multiplied forms ; and never fails to relax 
tlic invigorating principle of national wealth, 

I am also rchdy to grant, that it is greatly to 
the advantage of a couhtrj’, that a large portion 
of its commercial dealings should be conducted 
through the medium of paper. Gold and silver 
being perishable articles of great intrinsic worth, 
liable to total loss, and to diminution from wear 

U a 
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and tear, and in various other ways, if they 
alone were in circulation, independently of the 
manifest inconvenience attending collection and, 
transmission, they would be a source of con- 
siderable positive loss, arisyig from the fore- 
mentioned causes. Gold also, being a commo- 
dity purchased, in the first instance, by some- 
thing as lij^luable, the overplus above our wants, 
would evidently subtract from the operations of 
commerce a capital to that specihe amount. 
The measure, therefore, of giving currency to 
paper, as the representative of the precious me- 
tals, has, for these obvious reasons, long pre- 
vailed in ail commercial states. But there is a 
boundary to this description of representative 
value, as well as to every thing else, and which 
is to be known by infallible marks. 

One of the most prominent distinctive fea- 
tures betw'cen coin and paper is this ; tltat coin, 
having an intrinsic value, which is universally 
understood, is readily received wherever we are 
desirous of circulating It ; whereas paper, pos- 
sessing no such inherent* property, can only be 
rendered current by a constraining act of the Go- 
vernment, or a voluntary feeling of public con- 
fidence. These opposite modes of obtaining 
circulation cannot fail to produqp opposite ef- 
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fects. Its voluntary acceptance arises, not from 
any false notion of its substantive worth, but 
from a thorough knowledge and conviction that 
it is, at pleasure, convertible into that which it 
represents. While it preserves this character ; 
while it is, on demand, exchangeable into coin, 
i^ is evidently as valuable as coin ; and, from its 
greater convenience, will not nnfrequently be 
jxrcfcrrcd. But the moment compulsicn steps 
ill, to fetter the option, and interrupt the facility, 
of exchange, su>picion is engendered, and its 
credit natprally declines. 

Bctw(x;n bullion and paper there is another 
important distinction. If bullion, by any acci- 
dental occurrence, were to be forced into the 
market, to an amount much beyond the demand, 
although such an event might occasion, in that 
particular market, a momentary depression of 
price ; yet, from its great intrinsic worth, and 
the everlasting request in which it is held in all 
quarters of the globe, the sure remedy of ex- 
portation would be at hand, to luring it back to its 
ordinary level. If, forCbcample, the circulation of 
a country w-ere to require 20,000,000 of specie, 
and 10,000,000, in addition, were by some 
aooident suddenly to appear, th» superabun- 
dance would, occasion a corresponding deficiency 
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in some other part of Europe; and although 
the influx might, for a short time, be disadran- 
tageously felt, yet the equipoise would, in the 
course of a few weeks, be restored, by the ex- 
portation of the surplus smu. Gold and silver 
are burdens which are very readily disposed of, 
and are, of all commodities, the least exposed to 
any durable deprcf'iation. W'heat, which is in 
one sense far more valuable, because necessary 
to human subsistence, might experience, at 
the same moment, a very sensible diminution 
of price in every part of Europe, because, in 
every jiart, favourable seasons might, in the same 
year, produce abundant crops. But gold, which 
is only found in certain regions of the globe, and 
in known quantities, can never be liable to this 
variation. Pursuing, however, the comparison, 
we shall find, that it is far otherwi.se with paper. 
If the Bank, having 20,000,000 of notes in 
circulation, vvliich were sufficient for the de- 
mand, were suddenly to issue 10,000,000 more, 
a depreciation to that extent would infallibly 
ensue. There being, to that amount, more 
than the demand required ; and, not being an 
exportable commodity, or current in any other 
country, the 30 , 000,000 would represent no 
robre than the 20,000,000, and the dq>reciation 
would continue till they were again called in. 
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The extinction of the surplus would be the only 
remedy. To gold and silver there is a given 
limit ; to paper there is none. A pound of gold, 
of a certain fineness, is coined into 44i guineas, 
a pound of silver Uito C‘2 shillings *, but on a 
quire of paper, you may, with equal facility, 
stamp a few hundred pounds, or the amount of 
the national debt. Any sensible reduction in 
the value of gold, could only be occasioned by 
the discovery of new mines^ and then the re- 
duction would be common to the whole world ; 
but a reduction in the value of paper is confined 
to the country that issues it. Metallic currency 
may indeed, in any particular country, be de- 
preciated by debasement, and produce the same 
ruinous effects as the depreciation of pajjer by 
excess. In both instances, in proportion to the 
degree, it will be felt through every branch 
both of domestic economy and foreign relation ; 
and, by raising the price of labour and of com- 
modities of all descriptions, will eventually affect 
the whole mass of productive industry. If it 
were not for such restraints ; jf there were nei- 
ther standard nor boundary which it was necest 
sary to observe ; the metallic currency might be 
debased, or the paper currency issued, to an in> 
definite extent. But this is an absurdity which 
no one will venture to maintain. 
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Under all these circumstances, one of the 
points, which we are most interested in being able 
to clear from ambiguity, is the degree of credit 
to which the national paper has a claim. If it be 
depreciated, in the way dnd to the extent in- 
sisted on by the bullionists, that depreciation 
must inevitably go on increasing, till at last the 
universal distrust in which it will be held, tvili 
put an end to its circulation, fint I have no 
fear of such an event. That Bank-notes are 
depreciated, with reference to gold, I have al- 
ready admitted as an indisputable fact-; but that 
their depreciation is confined almost ectircly to 
that commotiity, is, to roy apprehension, fully 
as demonstrable. Those, who insist on their 
general depreciation, make out their argument 
thus: They first say, that the difference be- 
tween the market and Mint price of gold is 
about twenty per cent, and that Bank-notes, 
being issued at the Mint price, are, with a re- 
ference to the market price, at a discount to 
that amount. This is undeniable. Thev next 
affirm, that, when we want tb ascertain the 
value of paper, we mnsf refer it to the value of 
gold, and that, therefore, when we want to» 
ascertain the value of any article which paper 
buys, the ultimate point of reference being 
gold, the same scale of depreciation must per- 

-2 . . 
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vade all purchases. Tliey say, that a guinea 
being intrinsically worth 25s. in notes, if the law 
permitted me to pass it at that sum, I could 
purchase with it, nearly a fifth more than 1 
could procure for a ppund note and a shilling. 
This is all very true ; but it only proves that a 
guinea is worth about twenty per cent, more 
than it was formerly, not only in reference to 
Bank-notes, but to every object of traffic. 
Now, if every object of traffic be depreciated 
with reference to a guinea, instearl of proving 
that Bank-notes are depreciated with regard to 
other commodities, it is, on the contrary, an 
infallible indication, that the old relations be- 
tween them have been preserved. If, for 
example, I can sell an ounce of gold for 4/. lOf. 
instead of the old price, which was 3/. 1 S^. and 
with this 4 /. am enabled to purchase one 
fifth more than I could when gold was at 3/. I8r. 
sj|i(f%iy these articles whijeh 1 purchasej when 
referred to gold, are as much depreciated as 
Bank-notes, and of course the old relation be- 
tween these ar^cles and Bank-notes still exists. 
The t)arae fact occurs, j»nd tlie*same obsavation 
lilies, throughout. ' ^ 

If gold were the , only commodity to which 
thb'ddfinUidiiof wWth beloiqped, it is 'very clear 

c ’ 
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that a diminution of gold would invari^y be a 
diminution of wealth. But as all articles of 
want are as much wealth, and in some respects 
are more so than gold, the diminution of our roe* 
tallic currency is far from being a proof - of the 
diminution of our wealth. Gold, abstractedly 
speaking, neither contributes to ornament nor* 
to use. It neither satisfies the propensities of 
taste, nor administers to the support of life. It 
neither provides raiment nor food. If gold had 
never been drawn from the bowels of the earth, 
we might still be as opulent as we are now. In 
Eoany flourishing countries, it is to this day un> 
known as a circulating medium. Why then 
should it be indispensable with us? Gold, 
in fact, is cliiefly valuable from its convenience, 
that is to say, from the facilities which it affords 
to the interchange of property. But when its 
convenience ceases, other modes 'are adopted. 
A.bill of 1000/. drawn by a respectable houfo4n 
Amsterdam on a resp^table house in Londm, 
would, in ordinai 7 tiroes, be preferred to the 
same amount iif specie. When we have gold, 
from the universal estimation in which it is bdd, 
we are» to be sure, satisfi^ that it will procrov 
ns the wants and comforts of life. It is this 
oertainty which oonsUtutes its value* But if we 
be «lso Evinced, dte p§ptr we bold is 
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issued on a sdid basis ; that it is tlie representa- 
tion of a d«cription wealth fully as valuaUe 
as gold, but which, not fiossessing the same fa- 
culty of divisibility, cannot be made instrumental 
to the purposes of circfilation ; however we may 
lament' the inconvenience, we may be satisfied 
with the security. 1 may have land, or houses, or 
a great stock of com or manufactured goods. No 
one will pretend to say that these articles do not 
come under the denomination of wealth. Nor 
cart the absence or presence of gold alter the 
character of their intrinsic worth. Mine indeed 
may be the aoperiurity of the landed proprietor 
over the mere capitalist. His wealth an accident 
might sweep away, but mine must for ever 
remain. 

Tlic surest test, after ail, by which we can. 
ascertain whether Bank-notes are depreciated 
regard to other commodities besides 
gold, is this— >To inquire whether we can get 
as much bread, as much butdier’s meat, as 
much porter, doth, linen, sugar, or tea, for a 
pound-note now as wts cOhld two years ago. 
Making a fair allowance for im'reased taxation, 
and other circumstances which obvKHialy occasion 
temporary fluctuations in the value of necessary 
artides, we assure^ can, Bank-notes pay as 

c 2 
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formofjy, and exactly in the sanq^ proportion, 
parliamentary taxes, parisb>rBtcs, house rent, ser- 
vants* wages, und the tradesman who supply pro- 
visions. These are the chief expenses of house- 
keeping. The increased ' price of poultry and 
iish is confined to the metropolis, and is occa- 
sioned by abuses which the legislature ought to 
correct. But even these evils ate, in some 
measure, balancetl by the reduced prices of coflrira 
and tea. This ^tement, therefore, instead of 
showing that I am a loser by receiving notes, 
only shows that I should be a gainer by re- 
ceiving gold. 

How very small a part coin forms of the real 
wealth of a country, may be further most 
strikingly exemplified in this way : — In the 
reiga tbe present king about 63,000,000 of 
guineas have been coined at the Mint. This, 
compared with other reigns, is a most libisnd 
provision. In this space of time, however, the 
supfdies raised upon tlie people, and constituting 
the public expenditure of the coiftitry, must have 
amounted to neatly 1,500,000,000/., and the 
expenditure of individuals may be calculated 

at4be enormous aum of 7 , 000 , 000 , 060 /. 

• 

a 

When , therefore, wecompare these 65,000,600 
of guineas to the aggregate property of the coun- 
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try, whatever- may have been their useaiuiiBOitTeir 
iiiaice, as an instrument of circulation, thm ncr 
lative importance, as the criterion of wealtli, mmt 
be acknowledged to be very smaU. But if all 
this evidence were \fithdrawn, it would even 
then be difficult to prove that the advance of 
price was occasioned by the depreciation of the 
paper currency, because our wealth may have 
been rapidly increasing, while our metallic 
currency was diminidliing, which would stiU 
inevitably raise nominal prices. So &r, indeed, 
IS gold from being the necessary concomitant 
of wealth, that it is very possible that our 
wealth might be at the highest pitch, when 
there was not a guinea in the countr)'. Our 
actual situation is, in some measure, an illustra-* 
tion of this position. When we contem[^ate 
the unexampled expense of this endless ihar; the 
fimiiitv with which the enormous amount of Um 
tates is collected ; Uie luxury and affluence of 
private families ; tlie suras that are given away 
for benevolent purposes at home ; the subserip* 
cions Uiat are htised for the relief of our coiuir 
trymen aad< allies aimlad ; i(he new toaAt aci4 
canals projected and carried into execution ; the 
spacious squared and streets that are every year 
extendjmg and embellishing tl^ metropplis ; the"* 
aetive spirit of imprchremc^it of eveiy descriptira 
that pervades tjie provincial ffistricts ; the usefid 
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mstitufloiif for the promotion of the sciences 
aod^’ Srts, end even for the instrOt^on of the 
greet mass of the people ; the theatres, bridges, 
docks, and warehouses, that are, in all qiiar* 
t^, springing up; — ^thesbarc, surely, no sjTiip- 
toms of declining prosperity and approaching 
bankruptcy. They must be considered, on the 
contrary, as unequivocal testimonies of overflow- 
ing resources. We thus, with a deficiency of 
cwn, have a superabundance of w'ealth. To 
80j:^x>se that this wealth c:iri be fictitious, is pen*- 
fo<5Uy absurd. It would be supposing, that 
lictitious and real wealth, howpver vominally 
distinct, were essentially identified. 

The solidity of the Bank, however, few have 
presumed to call in question. From its first 
estebiishmeiit, it has been a flourishing institu- 
tidn ; of infinite ,ser\ice to the suppert of in- 
dividuals; and of essential henefii to the commu- 
nity at large. Bui if its conccr'is have been al- 
ways prosperonsiy mantled, its weaKh, within the 
last fow years, most hare enomtoosly increased. 
Its dhnud icommissionsj as ^gent fnr transact- 
htg flie money concerns of Goierninmit, may be 
estimated at 28e(iOOO /. ; and the piKf^ derived 
*firom th§ very enlarged extent of ^eirilisooiflits 
illust be immense. TheseetweertaM'soaroeiHof 
acquisition. Tlic original capital of the Bank> 
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which ms ifipofiool., was aftemardf aileilM 
to a, 000, 000/. For tWs sum Upholders of 
stodL are responsible. Itieir profits have en* 
abled them to increase their dividends to 10 per 
cent., previously to which a bonus was ocou 
sionally paid to the proprietors; and, in spite of 
the doubts which have been so industriously pro> 
pagated, every hundred pound stock still fetches 
in the market 240/., which is an advance on the 
original price of 140 per cent. In addition to this, 
they have l)ecn enabled to accommodate Go> 
vemment, .at dificrent periods, with a loan of 
18,600,000/. which, whenever their charter ia 
allowed to expire, must be repaid. Their build* 
logs, with the bullion and coin which they contain, 
must amount to many millions mure, and thdr 
assets in flouting capital must be to a very consi* 
derable amount. These are incontestable proofs 
of substantial prosperity, and arc .certainly conrpe* 
tent to support an issue of *23,000,000/. of pa- 
per. When,, therefore, people say, that Bank- 
notes aro worth nolhi^, tlrey make idle asse;^ 

tion, wbich,tbeyare unabk^tojst)pport, evcn.hy^ 
shadow of pK 09 l^^ ^Jft|ie credit of the l^nk 
never doubted they issuedspecie,.why^uld 
the restricimn, which is a sonree of un&iling 
pnd enfpnous {n'c£t, : create doubt now ? They 
by thistneasme^ escaped the.ne^ity 
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pujndMstng bullion, which was always attended 
a heavy expense. They have, at the same 
time, been enabled to extend their discounts, 
in return for which they get substantial wealth, 
whidi, in some way or oilier, must furnish them 
with accumulated means of payment, liow 
their property is invested, or under what parti- 
cular forms it exists, I cannot pretend to say ; 
but its existence is incontrovertible ! Under all 
these circum.stances, it seems jicrfectly absurd to 
suppose, that they have not sufficient funds to 
answer for the amount of their paper. 

In the absence of metallic currency, a paper 
circulation, from the facility with which it is 
created, is nevertheless very likely to be in cxrcs.' ; 
end although 1 believe it to be in that state in 
country, yet I very much question, if that 
diaracler attaches to the paper issued by the 
Bank of England. I suspect that the Bank ot* 
England has, by refusing, for so long a time, 
tn exchange their notes for coin, been the cause 
of excess in otjier quarters ; but, I am also of 
(^nion, that, if circumstances would allow them 
sigun to issue gold and .silver to the necessary 
wncunt, no material reduction of tlieir papor 
‘'would ensue. Nearly the whole of their pre- 
oent notes, after the first desire to get gold 
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had abated, would be absorbed by the increased 
Wants and confidenfo of the [wiblic. The coun- 
try banka, which have oreasioticd the greatest 
mischief, wovild be tiie greatest sufi'erers. Many 
of the minor ones woul<J be coTiiplctely put down, 
and a great part of the paper, issued by the most 
substantial, would be .supj»l:inted Vjy a metallic 
representation. Nu one will, surely, put the 
responsibility of any of these banks in competi- 
tion with that ol the Bank of Kngland ; nor, 
indeed, need a stronger pri>of hr rcl^uircd of the 
inadequacy of the notes <»f this great national 
establislnmnt to afford the nccc*8sary supply, 
than the enormous nninher of private banks 
with which the provinces are over -run. It has 
been said, that the issue of the etjuntrv banks 
is governed by that of the Bank of England ; 
and that tlie power of changing the provincial 
paper into tliat of the national Bank, is a suf- 
ficient security against its excess. But when 
one consklers, how easily these banks are esta- 
blished ; the prfx'arious foundation on which 
many of thent s'and ; the artilices to which they 
resort to extend the ciscolatidn of their notes t 
and the facility with which they succeed ; one is 
dispi>sed to regard tins assertion rather in the 
shape of conjecture than proof. 
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In the general investigation of this subject, 
our commerce and our currency have been too 
indiscriminately blended. Although connected 
to a certain degree, they ore by no means so 
intimately dependent oi^ each othtfr as is ge- 
nerally imagined. Any sudden check or ar- 
restation experienced by a commerce, extended 
as ours has been, through every ramiheation of 
civilized, and I had almost said of savage, so- 
ciety, must necessarily be productive of inconve- 
nience, confusion, and loss. But these cir- 
cumstances, though they may materially relax 
speculation, and occasion a certain stagnation 
of capital, would not, of themselves, drain us 
of our specie. What the advantages of our trade 
with foreign countries have been for the last few 
years, disguised and shackled as it is by freight, 
insurance, duties, and other charges, it is diffi- 
cult, with any accuracy, to ascertain. From the 
documents lud beforeParliamcnt, it ap(>ears,how- 
ever,that thebalance between our exports and im- 
ports is still largely in our favour. But admit* 
ting that it has been against us a considerable 
amount, it caniiht have .been sufficiently so, as 
to exhaust us completely of our coin. We 
shoulrl still have a long succession of prosperous 
^ears to bring to the credit of the account. 
This being admitted, we must Ippjc to ipore 
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ostensible causes for the disappearanoortltf the 
precious metals. 

• This leads to an examination of a very im- 
portant part of the question, by a moderate at- 
tention to which, much of the mystery, in 
which it has been involved, v.ill disappear. 
That the real wealth of tliis country has, within 
the last twenty years, enormously increased, may 
be authenticated in so many various ways, that the 
fact admits not of controversy. Now, we all know, 
that it is tile natural consequence of a great ac- 
cession of wealth, not only to multiply the con- 
venicnces^ and luxuries of life, but to raise the 
nominal price of every article of consumption. 
If this latter cdcct have been much assisted by 
the duties imposed by Government, still the fa- 
cility with which these duties are collected, af- 
fords a strong collateral evidence of the accu- 
mulation of the means of payment. But as 
wealth becomes more abundant, and every ar- 
ticle, whether of luxury or necessity, becomes 
dearer, the wages of labour must also progres- 
sively keep pace. This must.ever be the case, 
because, as any object of desire is rendered more 
common, and is distributed, to a larger amount, 
among a greater number of individuals, its value 
.must, in general estimation, be proportionally 

& 2 
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UiniWiahcd. Ofoxtrse it will purchase less, anti 
every article of consumption, with which labour 
is connected, will inc\ iuibly be affected by the 
ctiange. Still, if we trace thitifip up to ffrst 
principles, and estimate the quantity of provi#- 
eions that may be procured for a tbiy’s or a 
week’s labour, and compare tlie result with tliC 
samoaplculation at any antecedent period, wc 
shall tind, that the rekitions, generally s{)eaking, 
ate in our favour; and that, though the pneaent 
|>ric6e are nomUially much higlwr, the reri 
■prioes have, on the whole, dcclinetl ; that the 
comforts, which wealth cotnmands, are in the 
hands of a greater proportion of the cfimmunky ; 
and that the situation of all classes has been ame^ 
liorated ; in other wt>rds, that wealth has been 
•lotvcFcd in price in a greater ratio then bboor 
risen. This is, certainly, no new observe* 
■tion, but it is still one, which, in a discussioh 
of this kind, cannot be too distinctly stated. 
It is indeed a gre;it fault in many of the publi- 
Ciitions on this subject, that the author has 
imagined that hi.s reader was in possession of eie* 
mentary principles, and, btiilding on that pre* 
sumption, has entered at once on lAft more ab- 
stract reasoning of which these sim^de tHiths 
the indcK and foundation. The enliglvtenad 
of society, and mure especially those who t«rMi 
4 
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their thoughts to philosophical investigation, 
do not, certainly, stand in need of such guides ; 
but on a topic of general interest and curiosity, 
there arc thousands who are in this respect defici* 
ent, and to then) chiefly are such works addressed. 
On questions of this nature, it is always better 
to be prolix, than to be obscure ; to repeat, 
than not to be perspicuous. But if it he ac- 
knowledgt'd, that this country has greatly ad- 
vanced in we*i«lth ; that, in eonsctjuejicc of this 
augmentation of capital, money is cheaper, and 
labour dearer ; the dirhcnlty of accounting for 
t!»e sudden *di>a[)}«'aranec of the previous metals 
is further' increiised. Under such circumstatices, 
it cannot have been occasioned by any thing pe- 
culiarly imfawnrable to the resources of this 
country. It nntst, therefore, have been caused 
by tl»e general unsettled state of the worltl, or 
by the failure, in (juantily, of the precious 
metals themselves. On this, I imagine, tlie 
problem principally hinges. 1 myself, indeed, 
have no doubt, and 1 shall presently produce 
my reasons for the opinion ; that both gold and 
silver, but particnlarly^ the former, are abso- 
lutdyscarcer, andarc consequently more valuable, 
throughout Europe, than they were twenty years 
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We will suppose, by way of illustration, tliat 
200,000,000/. sterling, in the shape of gold an4 
silver coin, of various standards and denomina* 
tions, was, twenty years ago, distributed over 
the different European states, and that this ag- 
gregate sum was fully 'sufficient to answer all 
the purposes of domestic and foreign trade. 
We will also suppose, that the mines of Peru 
and the Brazils, together with the product of 
Africa, regularly replaced the deficiency which 
this sum sustained, from actual loss, wear and 
tear, gilding and plating, and the manufacture 
of watches, trinkets, snuff-boxes, and the great 
variety of vessels and utensils both fur ornament 
and use. This statement, I fancy, approaches 
very near the fact, for a long succession of 
years ; and, while the demand and supply were 
balanced in this way, it was not likely that any 
sensible alteration in the price would, in the 
aggregate, occur. If the precious metals rose 
in one country, they fell in another ; and the 
wants and ingenuity of commercial men readily 
devised means of restoring the level. Such in- 
deed was the easy and rapid communication 
throughout Europe, that nothing but a great 
increase of stock, occasioned by the discovery 
of fresh mines, or a great diminution, pcca- 
Vion^ the failure of the ordinary means of 
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supply, could produce, for any length of time, 
any material change in the value. Fifty or 
sixty years after the discovery of America, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, the former 
effect was exemplified, from the vast accession of 
the precious metals which was poured into the 
different states of the old world. As they became 
more common, a proportionate advance in the 
price of all commodities rapidly absorbed their cir* 
culation. The latter effect is taking place now, 
•and, from a defect of supply, the precious metals 
are becoming more rare, and the prices of all 
commoditiesj in the relation which they bear to 
gold and 'silver, arc on the decline. To this 
scarcity the unsettled state of the continent has 
greatly contributed. 

In the progress of the French revolution, we 
have seen all the commercial states of Europe, 
either disorganized or ruined, infected with the 
same disease, and a prey to the same confusion. 
We have seen them all driven from those avoca- 
tions and pursuits, which were the sources of 
their prosperity and wealth. Ill times of such 
general incertitude and distress, whatever may 
be the experiments of ardent and aspiring minds, 
prudent men, of which the bulk of every society 
must ever consist, will not be induced expose 
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to hazard what they tliiiik. they can secure. They 
no longer speculate, they realize. Taking 
\rarning from the numerous examples of failure 
\Vhich, on every side, surround them, the spirit 
of commerce, wdiich shuns restraint, and only 
spreads with celerity through an attenuated me- 
dium, loses its vigour. Alarm attends the hour 
of danger. Timidity and circumspection in- 
stantly clip the wings of enterprise ; and property 
is converted into that f rm, under which it is 
rtost easily preserved. Instead of ditfusing their 
wealth, they concentrate it ; instead of circu- 
lating it, they withdraw it from circulation ; 
instead of increasing the risk of its loss by ex- 
posing it to public view, they strive to secure its 
possession by concealment. In this manner, 
enormous sums, many ot which will never re- 
appear, have been secluded, and again deposited 
in the bowels of the earth ; first in France, 
then in Holland, and, as the revolution pro- 
ceeded on its march, in Switzerland, Germany, 
Poland, Portugal, and Spain. Even in these 
two last countries, which wore formerly the 
grand emporium^ of these commodities, which, 
were the central point from which, like the 
radii of a circle, tliey diverged over Europe, the 
precious metals are no longer in abundant^. 
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When we refer to natural causes, how indeed are 
w'C to expect that it can be ot[)er\vis6 ? 

France has a military strength, which the 
states of Europe have either wanted the courage, 
or the capacity, to resist. This fearful force is 
at the absolute disposal of a man, who devotes 
it to the perpetuation of his usurpations, and to 
the furtherance of an ambition, whose declared 
purpose is the subjugation of mankind. He 
comes as a destroyer, not as a benefactor. He 
fills his treasuries, not by the contributions of 
his happy subjects, but by the plunder of his 
oppressed slaves. Ilis army, the constitution 
of which partakes of his nature, is the instrument 
that upholds him. To his army, therefore, is 
every thought devoted. ITnable to support it 
by regular means, it is quartered cn the com- 
forts of mankind. Hence the contributions that 
are every where levied ; hence, llio extortions, 
dev'astations, and barbaritii , that are every 
where practised. Circumsta’.ieed as France is, 
and groaning under the weight of the most vexa- 
tious taxation, the imposts thaC are niised can 
be barely sufficient to administer to the wants 
of her internal economy. Her military esta- 
blishment must, consequently, derive its sub- 
sistence from other sources. For these reasons it 


E 
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has been converted into an association of robbers, 
of which the chief magistrate is himself the com- 
mander. They area host of Vandalic free-hooters, 
not an army of Christian soldiers. Wherever 
they march, they destroy. They plunder, not 
only tlie government, but the population ; and 
what can be spared from tue wants of his troops, 
or wrung from the cupidity of his generals, is 
transmitted to his own exchequer. This is the 
reason why France, while other countries have 
been left destitute, still continues to possess 
specie, a possession which is intimately con- 
nected with the vitality of her government. 
Paper, in the absence of specie, must be en- 
tirely dependent on public confidence. But 
under such a government as that of France, it 
is utterly impossible that public confidence can 
exist. If specie were to disappear, no authority 
would be able to maintain the credit of paper. 
It would inevitably experience its former fate. 
Buonaparte is aware of this, juid provides ac- 
cordingly. But to return to our original ar- 
gument. 

If a fourth part of the precious metals, which 
were formerly in circulation, be thus, by the 
fears of individuals, withdrawn, and deposited 
io places only knovva tq themselves, ^nd if the 
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mines of America continue to furnish no more 
than the usual supply, it is very clear, that 
there must be a deficit to the above specific 
amount. And as the value of articles of uni- 
versal and constant degiand must ever be regu- 
lated by their abundance or scarcity, if a fourth 
part disappear {it matters not in what way), the 
price, as the effects spread, will rise in that 
identical ratio. Although what is withdrawn, 
may be still in existence, and may, at some 
future period, be again produced, yet, while it 
is confined to a dormant state, it is exactly, as 
far as this question is concerned, as if it ceased 
to exist, and must be attended with similar re- 
sults. When, however, in addition to all this, 
we extend our inquiries, and find that the actual 
quantity of gold sent to Europe, for the last 
three or four years, has been little more than 
one-fourth of the usual importation, the causes 
of its scarcity are sufficiently explained. If this 
point be admitted, the whole fabric of the rea- 
soning adopted by the Bullionists falls to the 
ground, they having all alotig proceeded on the 
supposition that gold is as plentiful as ever. 

"While, however, France is in possession of 
specie, and we are, apparently, without it, it is 
no small consolation to reflect, that tlft presence 

E 2 
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of gold and silver, or their absence, neither 
constitutes wealth on the one hand, nor poverty 
on the other. Gold and silver are, in fact, not 
absolutely wealth : they are only the medium 
through which we procure those objects, to 
which the definition of wealth, in its strict ac- 
ceptation, appertains. Gold and silver are raw 
commodities, which, from certain qualities they 
possess, have, by the general assent of mankind, 
been admitted as the measure of wealth. Their 
value is, therefore, conventional. They are 
neither abstractedly, nor positively, so useful as 
iron. Like other articles, they are bartered 
against equivalents. Gold no more purchases 
cloth, than cloth purchases gold. Gold is, 
therefore, no more wealth than cloth. From a 
general misconception of this simple elementary 
distinction, there has been a strange confusion 
of terras. However desirous, therefore, a por- 
tion of the precious metals may be, a super- 
abundance of them is a misfortune ; and we have 
only to refer to the well-known history of Spain, 
to be convinced, that, instead of being a proof 
of wealth, it is' often a cause of poverty. 

Spain, which was, till lately, the great rcser- 
^ voir that fed, through innumerable channels, all 
the countries of the eld world with a supply of 
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the precious metals, was, from the time she de- 
voted her attention to her American mines, in a 
state of progressive impoverishment. From 
tlie ffira of her mining prosperity may be dated 
her political decay. ^The sun of her glory, 
from that epoch, began to decline from its me- 
ridian altitude. Activity became nerveless ; idle- 
ness supplanted industry ; and agriculture was 
abandoned for gold. The system of mining 
produced in Spain the same effect on the body 
politic, as vitious luxury produces on the natural 
body. Redundancy of nourishment induced 
indolence and debility, till at length the vital 
function^ were completely paralyzed. National 
wealth, and with it, liberty, virtue, manliness, 
vigour, and knowledge, tlow from purer sources. 
They do not depend on accumulated masses of 
brute matter. They spring from the inherent 
properties, the elastic energy and ingenuity of the 
human mind ; from liberal and enlightened 
thought ; from impartial laws, and a free con- 
stitution ; from the virtues of a people, and the 
spirit by which they.are animated, Gold, from 
its nature, if circulated, or uSed in any othea 
W'ay, wastes. It is, consequently, in some de- 
gree, continually falling olF in value, and cannot, 
in itself, be the cause of increasing wealth. In- 
genuity, industry, and labour, are, on the con- 
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trary, reproductive to a greater or more valuable 
amount ; and to their efforts must wealth be 
ultimately referred. If a guinea be thrown into 
circulation, it every year becomes lighter from 
mere friction, and, in the revolution of many 
years, it would wear out. But if I sow a bushel 
of w’heat, in the course of one year, it may mul- 
tiply an hundred fold ; and, in the course of 
twenty years, it might feed a nation. 

It Is absurd, therefore, to suppose, that be- 
cause France has specie, and we are, or appear 
to be, without it, that France is rich, and w'e 
are poor. France, as I before observed, must 
have specie, because she is without credit. If 
she purchase it, she must pay for it a price fully 
adequate to its value. If she rob it, which, by 
the by, is her chief mode of acquirement, she 
procures it, in my estimation, at a rate in- 
finitely more exorbitant. Plunder and violence 
may appear to power to be a ready and cheap 
mode of acquisition ; but despotism is the 
worst purveyor that avarice can, select. Its very 
exactions dry up the sources of supply. Inse- 
curity of property strikes immediately at the 
root of permanent prosperity, by confining the 
, efforts of industry to the necessities of subsifl- 
ence. In the ^government of nations, as well 
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as in the conduct of individuals, we must attend 
to moral causes ; and no sytsem of manifest in- 
justice and cruelty can be successfully enforced. 

If gold were, in reality, much cheaper in 
France, or in other parts of the Continent, than 
in this country, in spite of exchanges or re- 
strictions, it would, to a certainty, by some 
means, find its way hither. It might pass 
through many circumvolutions ; but to Uiis 
country it would finally come. In the precious 
metals, a greater value lies in a smaller compass 
than in any other article of general use. They 
can consequently be transported from one place 
to another with greater facility, and with less 
liability to detection. In France, it is difficult 
to ascertain the exact value of gold ; but it is 
not, apparently, more abundant than formerly. 
Payments are still made by the bankers in silver, 
and an agio is still given for gold. Gold at 
Hamburgh, according to the present rate of ex- 
change, is worth 5/. J 'is. and silver is at "js. 3d. 
per ounce. The pircumstance of its dearness 
and scarcity on the Continent's further authen- 
ticated, by the total disappearance of our coin 
as fast as it is received. In former times it used 
to return. The large amount of Britisli guineas 
which bad been sent to America during the war. 
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came back shortly after the cessation of hostili- 
ties ; but what has been sent to the Continent, 
within the last few years, has been consumed by 
current wants. 

The amount of gold annually imported into 
Europe from the other three quarters of the 
globe, generally amounted, on an average, to 
about 2,000,000/. sterling *. Of this sum, the 
Brazil mines, which are now no longer worked, 
yielded nearly a half. Till the year J780, the 
importation of gold was about equal to its con- 
sumption. J'Vom that date, there lias been a 
gradual del'alcation ; and towards I'/QO, the 
scarcity began to be apparent. Many causes, as 
I have before stated, have since co-operated to 
increase the deficiency. Within the last ten 
years we have exported, according to regular 
•entries, 275,930 ounces of gold, and 37,000,000 
ounces of silver. A very large additional sum 
must be put to the account of clandestine ship- 
ments. In the article of watches alone, the 
whole importation of gol/1, for the last few 
years, has been' nearly consum'cd. An equal 
quantity has been converted into articles of 
luxury and ornament, by goldsmiths, gilders, 

. and other mechanics. No one can look at the 

* See Statement of the Trade in Gold Bullion> by Jolm 
Theodore l^oster, £s(]. 
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Uress of a modern beau, and reckon up hia 
chains, and seals, and rings, and snuff-boxes, 
without being satisfied that this must be the 
case. Our great foreign expenditure, occasioned 
by the war whicli we are carrying on in Spain 
and Portugal, and the large purchases which we 
have been obliged to make in grain, have, at 
the same time, combined to drain us of our 
specie. For the article of corn alone, the 
country paid last year 7 ,000,000/. of money ; 
and the amount of our expenditure for our 
army in the Peninsula, was about 10,000,000/. 
more, independently of nearly 5 , 000 , 000 /. for 
foreign freightage; making an aggregate sum of 
23 , 000 , 000 /. sterling. This enormous amount 
might, I think, under wholesome regulations, 
have been materially reduced. The produce of 
grain must depend on internal management; 
but surely a great part of the expense incurred 
by the transmission of specie to Portugal and 
Spain might, by a proper arrangement with those 
powers, be spared. It seems strange, that the 
money required for ^he pay and support of our 
troops, who are fighting in ‘behalf of these 
countries, cannot be procured directly from the 
colonies in which it is produced, by which a 
great part of the freight, insurance, commis- 
aion, and other charges, would be. avoided. 
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After, however, the statement of all these cause* 
of the scarcity of gold, we need no longer be 
surprised at its disappearance from circulation, 
and at its consequent high price. 

I have already said, tl>at it appears to me, 
that neither the state of our trade, nor the rate 
of exchange, operates, by any means, so pow- 
erfully as is generally imagined. Exchange has 
been a handle made use of to perplex the sub- 
ject, and it must be allowed to l)e a convenient 
Weapon for the j)urpose; for, however simj)le in 
its principle, its operation is extremely . com- 
plicated. If, for example, a merchant in Ame- 
rica has a debt due to him from u merchant in 
London, and is himself indebted, to the samt; 
amount, to a merchant in Liverpool, it would 
naturally occur to him, that, by a transfer to 
his correspondent in Liverpool of what was 
owing to him by his correspondent in London, 
the claims of all parties would be satisfied, and 
the expense, trouble, and loss of time, attendr 
ing a transmission of tliQ money, lirst from 
London to America, and liicn from America to 
■Liverpool, would be avoided. This is exchange; 
and, from its obviousness and simplicity, must' 
have been one of the earliest discoveries in 
* moclern^commerce. But, n)rmifest as tlie ope- 
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ration is, in an instance such as I have quoted, 
when we come to pursue it through the innu- 
merable channels which the multiplied con- 
nexions among individuals of all countries liave 
explored, and the endless variety of causes, 
])olitical and private, by which it may be affected, 
it must be admitted to be one of those subjects 
that most easily eludes satisfactory investi- 
gation. 

But, however complicated in its modiheations 
the system of exchange may be, there can be 
no doubt *of its being regulated, in a great 
degree, ‘by the state of commerce. At the 
same time, to every one who can trace ef^ts 
to causes, it must be evident, that it is fre- 
quently liable to fluctuations, which are totally 
unconnected with the price of bullion. It is 
admitted, on all hands, that a high or low^ 
exchange principally depends on the proportion 
which exports and imports bear to each other ; 
^Uiat, when there is a balance to be paid by one 
country to another, .and a difficulty of procuring 
-hills, the exchange will rise, «nd, under oppo- 
site circumstances, will fall. Political events 
also produce a favourable or unfavourable 
jsepsation. It must also be granted, that .a 
h^anoe being due from one country to an- 

f2 
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other, if bills are not to be procured, the debt 
must be discharged in bullion. But, though 
the price of gold may thus be frequently influ- 
enced by the rate of exchange, it is very far 
from being under its supreme and exclusive 
control. 

We shall find, that the course of exchange 
much more invariably follows the price of com i 
and that one of the principal causes of the un- 
flivourable State of the exchange, in most parts 
of Europe, is to be traced to our enormous 
importations of that necessary article. In the 
course of the last year, 2,000,000 qdarters of 
grain were imported into this country. For 
fourteen years previously to 1797 » the average 
price of wheat was AJs. 3ld. per quarter, and 
of bread 7 id. the quartern loaf : for the four- 
teen subsequent years, the average price of 
wheat has been 79 . 9 . and of bread U. Old. The 
exportation price of corn, which was formerly 
54s. is now 66;. It is, also, during the last 
fourteen or sixteen years, .that the great ad- 
vance has taken place in the price of most other 
commfjdities. For the 150 preceding years 
there had been very little variation. But this 
advance is not confined to us — it more or less 
pervades *every other ceuntry, Th^ the 
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change has been influenced, and with the 
exchange the price of bullion, by the importa- 
tion of grain, the following facts will further 
illustrate. 

t 

When our crops failed in 1800 and 1801, 
bullion suddenly rose ; and the exchange with 
Hamburgh, which, in January 1799, was at 
37s 6d, fell, in January 1800, to 3lj. yd. and, 
in 1801, was further depressed to 29^. 8f/, ; 
making, on the whole, a variation of 22 per 
cent. Wheat, which, at the average price, 
had been, in 1798, at 50a. 3d. and, in 1799, 
at 67 ^* SW. had advanced, during the two years 
of scarcity, to 113a. yd. and 11 8a. 3d. In 
1802, it again fell to 67s. 5d. and the ex- 
change with Hamburgh again kept pace. 
In proportion as grain fell, the exchange rose 
in January 1802 to 32a. 2d. and, in December 
of the same year, to 34a. It thus appears, that 
grain and goW, and exchange, are intimately 
connected with each other. Foreign expendi- 
ture, and purchases -of wheat, have nearly the 
same effect, 

But however these objects may be connected, 
and may have operated on each other, the issue 
of Banlt-notes is not sobject to the seftne laws* 
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Of oar exchange with foreign states, it seems 
to be quite independent: it is an insulated 
t>peration, productive of no sensible variation. 
This will be made fully apparent by a. reference 
to the following facts. 

When the Bank, restriction first took ploce in 
the year 1T97, the amount of their promissory 
notes in circulation wtis 8,500,000. To supply 
the deficit of metallic currency, which was the 
immediate consequence of the restriction, 

5.000, exx) additional notes were sent forth. 
The exchange of Hamburgh, which was then 
the barometer of all the continental dxebanges, 
rose about that time, and continued rising 
throughout the year, and for nearly two yeam 
after. In the two following years it experienoed 
« considerable depression ; but from causes to- 
tally unconnected with the Bank of England, 
and which have been already exjdained. In 
1803, .1,500,000/. making tlie (whole amount 

38.000. 000/. was added to the Bank circula- 
tion ; yet, for that year and the five foUowing 
years, till toward the close of 1T08, the ex- 
change was, on the whole, giadnally improving. 
Since then, it has experienoed a deterioration, 

,4rvhich has continued to the present thne. it 
thus appears, that tlie exdiange has risen wHh 
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an increased issue, and fallen with a diminished 
issue; from which if any inference is to be 
drawn, it will be in favour of the Bank. But 
I imagine that w'e shall be nearer the truth, by 
attributing to Bank-notes no influence what- 
ever, either one way or the other. 

It has been assumed as an unerring principle, 
that the legitimate depression of the exchange 
is limited by the expense of the transmission of 
specie. In ordinary times this may Ik; a correct 
proposition ; but, in the actual state of the 
world, it is'far from being confined to so exclu- 
sive an Operation. Tlie great and increasing 
decline of the cxcliange with the continent, for 
the last two or three years, is to be accounted 
for on other principles. Commerce, which was 
formerly free, has been completely interrupted 
in its course, and fettered by restraints and im- 
pediments, which, till lately, never entered into 
the conception of the human mind. A few years 
back, it was governed by certain positive rules, 
which were within the reach of every one’s com- 
prehension, as they spontaneously arose out of the 
unrestrained communication and correspondence 
which associated the mercantile world. But 
»ow, -every thing is reversed. Every shipment 
iiaust be concealed ; atnd a bill or a letter, instead 
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of being conveyed by a direct channel, must 
pass through numberless hands, and travel, 
clandestinely, over a wide and tortuous tract, 
before it arrives at its destination. Of course, 
time is lost, markets arc missed, and heavy ex- 
penses are incurred. 

I have been led into the examination of this 
question, and the numerous details connected 
with it, far beyond my original design. But, 
having taken a different view of it from other 
writers; as I proceeded, I found fresh argu- 
ments present themselves, which I was unwil- 
ling to reject. Its importance all acknowledge ; 
and although it has called 'forth a greater mass 
of elaborate disquisition than any subject that 
has, for many years, engaged public attention, 
it is not yet either exhausted, or divested of its 
interest. Wliile it remains in its present state, 
it must continue to call forth investigation, be- 
cause the evil, whatever the sum of ii may be, 
is still to be corrected. 

But it is far* less difficult to ascertain the 
amount of the evil, than to discover the mode 
of getting rid of it. Whatever measure may 
be finally adopted, it cannot be too seriously 
'deliberated on beforehand. This is a case from 
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which all rash speculation must be dismissed, 
and in which we must not allow ourselves to 
indulge in fanciful experiment for the chance of 
remote discovery. We must not travel in the 
dark. We must plainly see our way as we go 
along. The resolutions recommended by the 
Bullion Committee, I cannot approve of ; for, 
however theoretically plausible, they are prac- 
tically bad. Besitles being the occasion of great 
individual distress, they would, at once, throw 
into confusion the whole financial system of the 
country. Whether that system be beneficial or 
injurious I shall nut discuss ; but, after having 
been persisted in so long, it is very clear that it 
cannot, without considerable risk, be suddenly 
deserted. Any changes, to be brought about 
advantageously, must be cautiously introduced. 
The dashing plans of wild projectors will never 
answer. The debate on .the Bullion Re- 
port has, however, been productive of much 
^od. It* has thrown a considerable body of 
new and satisfactory light on the subject. It 
•has also, in great measure, tranquillized the 
.public mind ; and the panic, which had been 
stirred up by the bold assertions of individuals, 
is beginning to subside. The Back has again 
declared that they are ready to reissue specie, if 
Parliament will consent to remove the resp-iction. 
Their issues, however, would avail little towards 

c 
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reducing the market price of gold to tlie Minf 
^rice. The wants of the continent would com- 
pletely counteract that tendency, and, in the 
course of a few months, in spite of all lawy 
temptation would prevaij, and gold would again 
disappear. As far, indeed, as the circulation of 
coin is concerned, I do not conceive that any 
benefit Would result from legislative interference. 
If, as to my apprehension is clearly the case, 
gold be substantially scarcer, and intrinsically 
dearer than it was ; were we to compel the 
Bank to issne it to ever so large an amount, it 
would, to a certainty, vanish. Thus circum- 
stanced, a great point would be gaified if we 
could hit on any rule of measuring its real value, 
and of proving the accuracy of that measure to 
the satisfaction of the public. 1 know of no 
imode so likely to ensure this desirable end, as 
the annulment, for the present, of all our re- 
iitraining laws, and allowing gold and silver to 
{>asa at the market price. This wbtikl be sute 
ko bring all the gold and silver, that is in the 
.Country, into immediate, circuhtion, without 
Exposing it to the risk of expwtation. There 
vhight be great fluctuations hi the price at first; 
but It would, in the cdurse of a few months, 
find its natural tevel, and arrive at a steady and 
fixed rate. According to this rate, the ncoes- 
liary ‘ alterations in the standard of our coin 
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might be regulated. 1 am aware that this is a 
delicate subject to touch on; and impressed* 
as I am, with all its importance, | speal; with 
great difEdence, and throw out these hints 
» rather as subjects for deliberation, than rule^i»f 
practice. 

Great as the difficulties and obstructions are, 
with • which Buonaparte b^, by his unnatural 
, apd barbarous decrees, encumbered commerce, 

I nevertheless survey his continental system^ as 
he calls it, not only with complacency, but wjth 
satisfaction. It unmasks him to the observation 
of the ftiechanic as well as the philosopher \and 
statesman. It spreads, through every hamlet 
of Europe, the infamy and the odium of his 
.name, and must essentially weaken that stupid 
and abject devotion, which has so long been 
oUered up to propitiate the clemency of .this ' 
merciless despot. I cannot help regardiqg 
it as a ebniquest which we are, by slow but sure 
. fit^Sj obtaining over him ; and which, if we have 
patience, m%t be .attended with the most be- 
Hfhdal results. If we ^ain a signal victory by 
land or by sea, it cannot jbe acquired witlnout 
partial loss to oursdves. Ships are damaged 
imd aimk, ofijicers and men are wounded or 
^Ued, and individuals have to ipoura over rc~* 
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latives and friends whom all would wish to prt-*' 
serve. But still if our enemy suffer to a far 
greater extent, a political advantage is derived 
from the contest, and the nation has cause to 
rejoice. So it is, in rr^y estimation, with thw 
present state of commerce. What is a confined 
and supportable evil here, is, on the continent, 
a dreadful and universal affliction. Our trade 
may be circumscribed, but that of the continent 
is annihilated ; and those oppressive and insane 
regulations, which Buonaparte is every where 
so anxious tc* enforce, must eventually recoil on 
his own head, and as essentially contribute to 
reduce his power, as the defeat of his armies 
and fleets. Interrupted and molested as our 
trade has of late years been, by these arbitrary 
restraints, it must still be considered in a flou> 
rishing state. Every* thing is comparative ; and 
certainly, with reference to what it was in time 
of peace, and to what it would be, were peace 
to return, it is on a most extended scale. If we 
go back to the year 17()2, we find our exports 
limited to 24,^05,200. In ly^jlPthey amount- 
ed to 30,5J8,9lb, and,, in 180p, to 50,301,763 
offlctal value, which in real value may be esti- 
mated as high as 63,000,000. The offleiat 
value of the exports in 1810 was 45,800,000, 
and of bur imports 33,100,000,* leaving a ba- 
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tance in our favour of 1 2,700,000. I am aware 
that the amount of our exports has been greatly 
aided by duties and foreign expenditure; but still, 
with all these drawbacks, there are much stronger 
grounds for congratulation than complaint. 

The permanent and substantial sources of our 
commercial prosperity are, fortunately, beyond 
the reach of Buonaparte’s malevolence or con- 
trol. Our* internal trade, which is fed by the 
solid wealth of the country, and on which our 
chief dependence must ever be placed, no ef- 
forts of his can limit or injure. To this abun- 
dant andT perennial source, we have to add our 
trade to the East Indies, to our numerous co- 
lonies in the West, and to our possessions in 
North America. Our trade with Turkey is still 
successfully pursued; and, though our rela- 
tions with the United States and with the con- 
tinent of Europe are very much confined, the 
whole continent of South America is thrown 
open to British enterprise. If governments 
choose to im^se fetters on their own trade, we 
ihust also suffer in oi\r commercial intercourse 
with them ; but slight and trivial must be ^ir 
sufferings to theirs. However inconvenient to 
«8, they most, if persevered in, be eventually 
imnom to them* 
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Btf ( this atrocioas system cannot long endur^ 
Human nature cannot be long passive under the 
privation of pursuits, from which not onl/ 
their comforts but their subsistence is derived* 
A country may be corojpletely exhausted ; but, 
as long as wealth remains, it will contrive to 
procure what appetite covets. The ciiief weight 
of Buonaparte’s prohibitory decrees is felt by 
those who are under the immediate impulse 
and weight of his despotism. What must be 
the suderings of the old commercial states of 
Enrc^ie; of Holland and France particularly, 
which, formerly, rivalled us in the extent and 
mai^itude of tlteir dealings; of the Italian 
■states, of Hamburgh, and other parts pf Ger- 
smny ? What commerce still exists in the world 
Is almost entirely in our hands, ipto which it 
■ hasr been consigned, partly by our own exer- 
Uops, and partly by the ill-directed views of the 
contifiental tyrant, who has completely extin^ 
guisbed every bqpe of competition. ’ 

Nothing cao exhibit more filhably the tojtal 
<bjniinmi whieh’ a blind and outrageous passion 
has assomed over the ^laine^ dictates of jus^ 

• and policy, than the unexampled absurdity of 
'the Fieoch oommercial cpde^ Thai poittionpi 
may be*said to act with judgnjpnt|i .v^h<h 44 iM 
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expense of A trifling incomenience to the people 
whom he governs, inflicts on his enemy a se* 
vere and durable evil. But what are we to 
think, either of the wisdom or, the humanity 
of that man, who, in pbedience to a mean and 
pitiful revenge, regulates himself by the reverse 
of the proposition, and, in order to visit on his 
adversary a slight misfortune, exposes his own 
people to the most disastrous calamities^ Such, 
however, is the rule by which this ferocious 
Usurper, in his commercial ordinances, is 
guided. He makes his enemy suffer through 
the medium of the augmented sufferings of his 
friends ; find, to ensure our partial punishment, 
lie condemns his own subjects to a ten times 
heavier penalty. In order to exclude us from 
a branch of commerce which we can, without 
any very serious injury, forego^ he exdudeA 
France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Italy, from all commerce whatever. That ht 
may 'have the gratification of wounding ti$ 
slightly, he inflicts on them a mortal blow. 
But such are the unnatural passions and appe* 
tites of this monster! Sp long as he can pamper 
his. revenge, he cares not m what way; and 
'Whether a single individital suffor in a sl^ht 
degree, or millions of human are (oi^ 
irom every comfort of cxistenocj are^ents 
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which are surveyed by him with equal indif* 
ference. 

Holland is, by nature, a commercial country; 
From commerce all her greatness was derived. 
It was the held in which she reaped both her 
prosperity and her glory. It was by her com- 
mercial industry, that she multiplied the means 
of subsistence, and acquired a population which 
her natural territory was unable to supjxir’.. 
Hence arose the proud monuments of her in- 
genuity and labour. What Nature did not vo- 
luntarily grant, she conquered from Nature, 
and extended her territorial empire, by encroach- 
ing on the dominion of another element. The 
land, which now supports a multitude of people, 
and on which many of her most splendid cities 
atand, has been gained from the sea, and has 
been, for centuries, defended from its ravages, 
Jby ramparts which are among the noblest proofe 
^-of the enterprise and perseverance of, man. 
Under the old government, the preservation of 
^tbese dykes was an unce^ing object of atten- 
.tion, and immense sums wefe aonually ex- 
^pended on their reparation. In consequence of 
•the restraints tliat have been imposed on trade, 
^4md ^e enormous taxes and contributions th^ 
^ve b^n levied^ ^ese sums have long ceased 
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to be applied to such beneficial purposes, and 
little or nothing has, for many years past, been 
appropriated to their maintenance. They are 
oonsequently falling rapidly to decay ; and the 
time is, possibly, not very remote, when towns 
and inhabitants will be swallowed op, and the 
ocean will resume its empire. Through all this 
scene of misery, one can however easily trace 
the leading motive by which Buonaparte is actu- 
ated. He wishes to crush commerce as he 
wishes to crush science, because he knows 
that commerce and freedom are natural associ- 
ates ; that Commerce leagues nations together ; 
that it generates sympathies ; that it imparts 
activity to every source of information ; and, 
above all, because he knows, that it ever en- 
genders a spirit of obstinate attachment to civil 
and municipal rights, and a steady and resolute 
resistance to the encroachments of arbitrary 
sway. Qn these accounts has he determined 
on the destruction of the Dutch. He is well 
read in their former history, and is fearful that 
a Prince of Orange may again arise. His ulti- 
mate intention Ts, possibly, to remove the popu- 
lation of Holland to the Low Countries, and to 
make that ancient possession of the House of 
Lorraine the boundary, in that quarter, of his 
modem mpire. 


H 
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How the Dutch, bending as they have done 
under the burden and ignominy of a foreign 
yoke, and contemplating as they must do, in 
no very distant perspective, the total ruin of 
their population, and ^ the very extinction of 
their natal soil, can continue to linger in tame 
and abject submission, is quite astonishing. I 
know that the military force which oppresses 
them is powerful. I am also aware of tlie dif- 
ficulty of concerting any hostile pbn, unob- 
served by the vigilance which watches them. 
1 can imagine the dread of domestic traitors and 
spies, and the horrors of domiciliary intrusion. 
But 1 should still conceive, that, to* gain rclibf 
from such oppression, one common acclamation 
would sound through the land invoking to 
arms, and (me common impulse, provoked by 
an exasperation that could no longer be re- 
pelled, would rouse to vengeance. Does not 
every manly and honourable mind fed, that 
there are<mnditions of existence, to which death 
is preferable ; and that the disgrace of chains is 
still more intolerable than their (confinement ? 

c 

The Dutch, probably, are watching, in sullen 
inactivity, for the auspicious moment of success. 
It is impossible tor bring to mind their former 
achievements; their remarkable aptitude both 
for tlie cabiuet and the field; their bnUkoit f«ls 
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in arms terminated by successful nagotiation; 
and to conceive, that tlje lofty and ardent spirit 
which animated them to the performance of 
such heroic efforts, can be totally extinguished. 
It can never be. The day of retribution may 
be deferred ; but it must arrive ; and, when it 
does come, dreadful will be its visitation. In 
other countries the same disposition, repressed 
by the same fears, must be supposed to exist, 
and, in pro{X}rtion as it is compressed within a 
narrow compass, will its explosion be de- 
structive. It is a conviction of the existence 
of this sentiment, that alone feeds the hope, 
that Europe may yet accomplish its deliverance. 

Under these circumstances, so far from re- 
pining at the inconvenience to which we arc 
exposed, we ought, by a voluntary abstinence, 
to exert every nerve, to make our enemy feel 
the pressure. On these principles alone should 
our comtherce be regulated. Instead of en- 
couraging those indulgences, which, by afford- 
ing a few facilities to ourselves, impart to our 
enemy advantages in a tcnfolck proportion, we 
should sternly reject them, and let him feel the 
full reaction of his own violence. 1 allude par- 
ticularly to the trade which is oarried on through 
.the medium of licenses. They were resorted to, 

H 2 * 
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in the expectation of counteracting Buonaparte's 
prohibitory decrees ; but, having failed in their 
object, they should be instantly abandoned. 
They have been granted with a carelessness, 
and a want of inquiry and discrimination, which, 
I am satisfied, have been highly injurious to the 
best interests of the country. The whole sys- 
*tein is indeed bad, and unw'orthy of our 
character. Tiie object being concealment, the 
foundation is deceit ; and, from the ambiguous 
terms in which the documents arc made out, it 
is scarcely possible that the real destination of 
any foreign ship, or the real owner of any 
foreign cargo, can be detected. Ve&scls, pro- 
vided with these licenses, are not bound to put 
themselves under convoy till they arrive on our 
coast, which enables them to elude the vigilance 
of our cruizers, and to furnish the enemy with 
his necessary supplies at the smallest possible 
risk. So far, therefore, from their being the 
means of increasing our exports, or of e$ta« 
blishing any thing like a reciprocity of com- 
mercial intercourse, their principal effect is to 
protect the enemy's property from capture, and 
to enable him to carry on with security, and 
almost without molestation, a most beneficial 
and lucrative traffic*. It is to be hoped, that 

* See a very judiciotu pampldct, cbiefljr oo this subject, 

ratided, 
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this ^vil will be instantly corrected, and that, 
if we consent to receive the prepuce of an 
enemy’s country, an equal quantity of our own 
shall be taken in return. 

Tliere are still articles of necessity, some of 
which we do not protluce at all, and others not 
in sufficient quantity to meet our wants. Thes# 
we must, consequently, import from foreign 
parts. Among the latter, that of the greatest 
importance is grain, which, for many yeare 
past, has fallen far short, even in productive 
seasons, of our consumption. Corn, as we 
have seen, was, in the course of the last year, 
imported to an enormous amount. Now, as 
we were formerly exporters of corn, this cir- 
cumstance must be regarded as a proof of one 
of two things— either that the land employed in 
tillage has been very much reduced in quantity, 
or that the population has enormously in- 
creased. • The insufficiency is, I imagine, to be 
attributed in part to both these causes. As 
long as the means of subsistence arc to be pro- 
cured, the natural tendency •of population to 
increase is not likely to be checked; and the 


entitled, Kn Inquiry into the State of our 
Eelatiooi with the Nortlicrn Powers, &c.'’ 
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wealth of the country ensuring a supply of its 
wants from pther quarters^ tlie Government has 
not been sufficiently solicitous to enable it to 
support itself. Immense tracts of land have, 
no doubt, within the last twenty years, as the 
bills of inclosure demonstrate, been brought 
into cultivation ; yet I question, if the average 
quantity of corn has been much increased. From 
tlie growing opuicucc and luxury of the times, all 
classes of people live in a more expensive man- 
ner. The farmer and tradesman, who used to 
practise economy, can now afford to keep a 
sumptuous table ; and even many of those, who 
were once satisfied with wheaten bread and 
vegetables, with an occasional slice of bacon, 
are now regaled every day will) butcher’s meat. 
Hence has arisen the profitable avocation of a 
grazier; and thousands of acres, which were 
formerly turned up by the plough, are now laid 
down in pasturages, to feed and fatten oxen 
and sheep. But, however profitable'this alter- 
ation in the distribution of land may be to 
parttcuiar individuals, it is far from being the 
most beneficial ‘for the state. *A giiren quan- 
tity of grass-land will,' by no means, soHxn’t 
so great a number of pcojde as the same quan- 
tity of land in tillage ; and it should be the 
object Qf Government to stunulate and «ioou- 
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rage, by every incentive in their power, the 
labours of the husbandman. At all events, 
should we endeavour completely to shake off 
d<?pendence on France. In this view, the 
deficiency at home, under wise regulations, 
might, in great measure, be supplied by im- 
portations from our own colonies. Onr pro- 
vinces in North America yield excellent wheat; 
and, if agriculture were properly patronized and 
understood, \*ast tracts of excellent land, now 
totally unproductive, might be brought into 
cultivation, and converted into one of the finest 
granaries upon earth. To that quarter we might 
also look* in the course of a few years, for an 
adequate supply of hemp and timber, and thus 
render ourselves independent of the Baltic. 

Events are, at length, daily occurring, which 
clearly show, how easily the inroads of the 
French might have been arrested in the outset, 
had a feeling of honest zeal and manly spirit 
been any where displayed. People may exalt, 
as they will, the talents of Buonaparte. But to 
those opinions I never w'ill dfefer ; because, in 
every action of his life, I see more of fortune 
than of merit ; and I discover all the baseness, 
but none of the magnanimity, of the human 
sou!. Buonaparte’s success, throughout his 
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career, is far less attributable to the ascendancy 
of his own genius, than to the total absence, 
both of talent and honesty, for which his op- 
ponents have been conspicuous. He has, in 
every instance, owed his success, either to those 
crimes which Ofir nature abhors, or to those 
arts to which a generous mind would scorn to 
stoop. Cunning, circumvention, bribery, cor- 
ruption, that kind of mute intimidation, which 
is engendered and kept alive by an unrestrained 
commission of the most atrocious enormities: 
these have been the steps by which he has 
ascended to his present eminence. When 1 al- 
lege this, I can conscientiously avor, tliat it 
proceeds from no desire to detract from Buona- 
parte’s celebrity, because I contcmpbte in him 
the bitterest enemy of my country. W ould that 
he were as entitled to praise, as he is deserving 
of execration ! The peace and happinbssof the 
world would then be near at hand. But this is 
a fruitless wish. Every action of his life tes- 
tifies the incorrigible infamy and atrocity of his 
character. In domestic and in public conduct, 
he is equally abandoned. * 

When he was first jerked into power, by one 
of those convulsive freaks which fortune, now 
and thep, exhibits, for mankind to gaze at, every 
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thing was already prepared to promote and acce-> 
lerate his design. The revolution was in its full 
swing. It required no auxiliary force to propel 
it. Its momentum had been received, and 
an inherent principle of activity pressed it for- 
ward. Buonaparte had oAly to watch, and to take 
advantage of events as they arose. The popu- 
lation of France had been already reduced to 
ruin. He had a nation of military paupers at 
his disposal, without religion or morality, ripe 
for every species of iniquity, and panting for 
plunder and blood. All that he had to do, was 
to give a direction to the stream, which, wbere- 
ever it was turned, was calculated to commit 
the most disastrous ravages. Such was its pes- 
tilential character, that it not only destroyed 
the wealth and fertility of a country, but swept 
away every vestige of its courage and virtue. 
The resisttnee which was opposed to it partoedt 
of the moral apathy and degradation which, ia 
all quarters, prevailed. It was vapid and inert, 
kindled by no generou| interest, cherished by 
110 lofty sentiment ; faint and insincere in its 
outset ; in its fVriuination prostrate and base. 
The soldiers slack in zeal; the generals cotrupt 
in principle; by turns suspecting and betraying 
each other 4 what was to be looked for, but the 
consequences which ensued ? The armies were 
vanqui'lfed before they were attacltcd. Their 
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fbirs anticipated what their conduct coni* 
pleted. Their hearts were not in the cause : 
they fled before the battle was begun. Are we 
then bound to insist, that it requires transcendent 
talents to obtain such victories ; to overpower 
men who are parties ‘against the cause whicii 
they are nominally espousing ? Was it by 
such actions that Caesar or Marlborough ac- 
quired renown ? That such, however, was not 
the case, it is in vain to contend. Every cam- 
paign has added a fresh verification of the fact. 
Had it been otherwise, could an empire have 
been won by a battle ? Had Austi’ia bet u true to 
herself, w’oulcl the standard of the Corsican have 
been planted on the ramparts of Vienna, and 
Francis been reduced to the humiliation of 
abandoning his daughter to the adulterous em- 
braces of a successful adventurer* ? Had Prussia 
been true to herself, could her coloiSSal military 
strength have been annihilated at a blow ? Could 

* In speaking of Austrin, I ollude entirely to the want of 
zeal ameng the |>t'o[)le. I’bc only true clevcttion that was 
shown^ was by the generous Tyrolese, who have most sig- 
nally sufTcred for t{ieir attachment. Had ihe han;e patt otic 
feeling spread through oiheP di-^lricts, the throne ol Francis 
would have been still entire. Krrois were committed hy the 
government, but it:> integrity was never sn>pc*cted j and the 
members of the Imperial family, except in two acts, have, 
throughout their lame need ntisfortunes,d{sp)ayeda constancy 
and dignity every way worthy of their inusttiowi deacerU* 
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herornties have been circumventeil ; her terrU 
tory over- run ; and the strongest fortresses . in 
Europe, competently garrisoned, and amply 
provisioned, have surrendered, on the first sum- 
mons, without firing a shot ? Is there any pa- 
rallel to such events in thte history of the world ? 
The case is as evident as noon-day. All 
was previously arranged* Buonaparte knew, 
before he embarked iti the cause, the issue of 
the contest. Gold had penetrated through 
every avenue ; the state was rotten to the very 
core ; treachery, disaffection, and cowardice, 
were in every quarter. Holland, Switzerland, 
and Italy, fell nearly in the same way. Dis- 
union, suspicion, mutual jealousies, indifference 
to tlie constituted ai;|||thorities, unnerved every 
energy that was calculated to defend them, and 
delivered them up to the most implacable tyrant 
that ever pre}ed upon the rights of mankind. 
How different would have been their fate had 
their condi^t been worthy of their former fame, 
or their zeal proportioned to the value of tlie 
slake which was intrusted to their custody, the 
events of the present times are daily revealing. 
The example which this country has all 
along held out, other states are at length be- 
ginning to profit by; and if once the sentiment 
be properly diffused, the downfall of the Gar- 
sican is ensurcfl. We have p right to calculate 

1 2 • 
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on this result, because,- in every instance in 
which the energy of puUic spirit has displayed 
itself, his speed has been arrested, his fame has 
dwindled, his laurels have withered. The re- 
cent occurrences in Spain have dissolved the 
spell which so long darkened both the mental 
and corporeal sight. Men have, at length, 
discerned, that the cause of their defeat did not 
proceed from any invincible quality' belonging to 
the soldiery of France ; but from their own ti- 
midity and inaction. If troops run away, it is 
an easy matter to pursue them. But under such 
circumstances, whatever disgrace may belong 
to the fugitives, the glory to which* the victors 
have a claim must be evanescent. Glory is the 
trophy which the brave earn from the brave : it 
is the result of long-disputed superiority : it is 
the recompense that crowns successful exertion 
after valorous and powerful contention. 

The only true resistance, with which Buona- 
parte has come in contact on the continent of 
Europe, has arisen in Portugal and Spain. Both 
these kingdoms, by the exertions which they 
have made, have furnished to other countries a 
noble precedent, andhave gloriously distinguished 
themselves from the rest of the European 
states, What has already happened in thePenin- 
fula has tended, more forcibly than any other 
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event in the war, to develope the irue character 
both of Buonaparte and his troops, and has af- 
forded to the whole world the means of forming 
a pretty accurate estimate of his strength. It 
has also evinced, that he is very far from being 
endowed with that de^ee of political sagacity 
and foresight, which his admirers are constantly 
setting forth. Three years ago, he was in al- 
liance with Spain, and, availing himself of his 
political ascendancy, he treated her with the 
contempt and cruelty which he has ever shown 
to every other political connexion. Spain was 
overawed ; she crouched^t liis feet ; and tamely 
surrendened into his hands the administration of 
her resources. In possession of the power, he 
emplo3’cd it in a manner in all respects conge- 
nial to the profligacy of his nature. Medi- 
tating the plan which he afterwards executed, 
he made the government the instrument of its 
own degradation and destruction. The treasure, 
as it arrWed from America, was instantly for- 
warded to the exchequer of France : not even 
enough was suffered^ to be retained, to defray 
the ordinary aftd current expenses of the exe- 
cutive power. But this* was not all. By degrees, 
and under different pretences, he withdrew 
from Spain her native defenders, and supplafltcd 
them by his own buccaneers ; and, wliqn he had 
kidnapped the royal family, he promulgated his 
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usurpation. If consuramate villany, scheming 
and lujdermining in secret, till the peril of de- 
claration -is apparently removed; if tl»e most 
malignant perfidy, concealed by the basest 
affectation of friendship, be entitled to praise, 
to Buonaparte that praise is certainly due. But, 
like many another traitor, he has, in ihis in- 
stance, been ensnared by his own toils, and over- 
reached by his own artifices. With all his dissi- 
mulation and wariness, he did not foresee the 
perils with which this diabolical plot was pix^gnant. 
He imagined, that all popular feeling had eva- 
porated ; that all national attachment was ex- 
tinct; and that he might trample vvjth impu- 
nity on the liberties, the laws, the habits, and 
the religion of the people. He imagined, that 
he had secured the unmolested possession of the 
Spanish monarchy. His personal presence was 
a proof that he conceived all opposition unavail- 
ing. But the Spaniards, although taken by 
surprise, and equally confounded at t|ie impu- 
dence and atrocity of the transaction, soon began 
to muster their strength, and to manifest symp- 
toms of resentment. They were instantly de- 
nounced as rebels, and ‘threatened with all the 
penalties which this breach of allegiance deserv- 
ed.^ Proscription, confiscation, ^nprisonment, 
torture, and deatfi, were in all quarters busily 
employccl. But Spaiii^^was nottobe intimidated. 
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She resisted, and will be saved. The few Spianish 
troops tliat remained, although aided by the 
militia and peasantry of the country, did not, at 
lirst, assume a very formidable aspect. BiU the 
French had soon a British force to contend with, 
which although afterwjfrds, from adverse cir- 
cumstances, compelled to evacuate the country, 
left belund them a splendid memorial of their 
fame. Even in their retreat, surrounded as they 
were, on every side, by the treachery of foes, 
and unaided by the assistance of friends; ex- 
posed to every description of hardship and pri- 
vation ; without piovisions, without shoes, with- 
out inforijiation, they never, for a moment, 
tailed to command the respect of their .adversa- 
ries. Wherever they fought, they coiirpiercd. 
Buonaparte himself, at one time, was afllx'tiiig 
to pursue them ; but when he, unexpectedly, 
discovered that he was so near them, that a part 
of lus own guard, in an affair of cavalry, fell into 
their handj, he thought it prudent to halt. The 
event which occurred in Egypt, no doubt, at 
that moment rushed on his mind, and suggestwl 
to him the expediency of discsetion. He had 
no objection to follow it a distance ; but close 
«juarters he was studious to avoid. The battle 
of Corunna was the last achievement of this gal- 
lant army, a battle which proclaimed to the 
whole world, and particul^irly to France, the 
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superior prowess of British troops, and afforded 
Buonaparte ample reason to applaud tlie cau- 
tion which he had, a few days before, ob- 
served. - Unfortunate as this campaign was in 
its issue, it was, nevertheless, attended with 
this beneficial effect, ft gave the Spaniards time 
to look around ; to rally their broken spirits ; 
to concert future plans of operation ; and infused 
into their harassed breasts a portion of British 
perseverance and valour. A sudden light seemed 
to burst upon their perceptions, and to warm 
their hearts. The animating example which we 
had set, became an object of earnest emulation, 
and the spark of enthusiasm kindled into a flame. 
They began to discover that they were a people 
endowed with the means of defence ; and that 
God had given them acountr) which was worth 
defending. The impulse once given, its effi- 
cacy was simultaneously proved. They felt that 
national independence was one of the most 
fruitful sources of national glory ; and that, of 
all foreign dominations, that of France was 
most to be dreaded and abhorred. What has 
been the resultof this popular'inspiratioii r A 
vigour and devotion prophetic of final success. 
Buonaparte, instead of at once accomplishing 
his nefarious purpose, lias been wasting his re- 
sourceSj and tarnishing his reputation, in the 
disastrous struggles of desultory warfare. After 
the multiplied efforts of three years, we fitid 
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liirw'less in possession of the country than he 
was three months after his first entrance. We 
find, that the Spaniards are daily increasing in 
strength, in confidence, and skill, while the 
French are dwindling in numbers and renown, 
and brousing on the unprofitable productions of 
a blighted harvest. The atrocity and barbarity 
of their crimes is, at the same time, extending 
the degree of execration with which they are uni- 
versally regal-ded. Their barbarity kindles resent- 
ment without exciting intimidation; and, in 
spite of their numerous legions, they can only 
hold in obedience the ground which they oc- 
cupy. Without 3 civil government, the chain 
of communication is every where broken, and 
their possession is purely military. The hatred 
and resentment of the population they are unable 
to eradicate. The moment they change their 
quarters, the Spaniards are again in arms, ha- 
rassing them on every side, and thinning their 
ranks by individual slaughter. Every day their 
views become more dreary, and their success 
more hazardous. Does not all this unfold to 
other parts of Edrope a most consoling prospect? 
Does it not present to its* overshadowed destiny 
the dawn of a brighter sky ? Does it not afibrd 
a glimmering of hope on which they may fondly 
fasten ? Does it not declare to. them the .means 
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by which their thraldom may be dissolved, ’and 
their emancipation ensured ? Does it not |)oint 
out to them the erroneous notions which they 
have imbibed of French prowess ? Does it not 
prove to them that these modern Vandals are en- 
dowed with none of the heroic virtues which 
they were supposed to possess ; that, instead of 
being irresistible, they are not even a match for 
the populace of a country, if that populace is 
inspired by patriotism? 

It was a well-known opinion of Henry the 
Fourth, a hero of peculiar sagacity ; well versed 
in the knowledge of mankind ; bredin camps ; 
taught in early life in the school of adversity ; 
humble but firm under misfortune ; mild and 
beneficent in prosperity; adorned with every 
military virtue and talent ; amiable in private 
life ; in the luminous path of his public career 
always great, munificent, and consistent — it was 
the well-known opinion of this celebrated mo- 
narch, that every attempt by I Vance to conquer 
Spain, would always be attended with disap- 
pointment and disgrace. He wak well acquainted 
with the country and the people ; and both-his 
humanity and policy conspired to divert him 
frotn so hopeless a project. He knew tliat in 
Spain there existed strong national prejudfees. 
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ami that one of their leading features was a 
rooted antipathy to the French. He also fcon- 
templated the extent of the country, the nature 
and variety of its productions, and its local 
strength. He conceived that to overcome such 
obstacles, if they were to be overcome at all, it 
would require a greater military force than France 
could spare, and that the impossibility of sup- 
porting such a force, if it could be spared, pre- 
sented another insurmountable difficulty. Such 
was the opinion of this great Prince ! It will, 
perhaps, turn out fortunately for the world, that 
Buonaparte . was not governed by the same 
foresight,, for his character would not then have 
been brought to light in all its weakness, or in 
all its profligacy. Spain, which he imagined 
was to be so easily overcome, may yet prove the 
source of his overthrow ; may yet prove the 
rock on which his fortune may be wrecked. On 
this* iniquitous, and hitherto frustrated project, 
he has already sacriticed millions of treasure, and 
above 300,000 of his best soldiers. 

Britain has lllid the distinguished honour of 
supporting Spain, botlf in men and money, 
thjDugh this arduous and wasteful contest, with 
unremitting zeal and unbounded generosity ; and, 
what is of equal import, with the wisdom of 

K 2, 
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her councih, and the influence of her example. 
With an alacrity and munificence becoming our 
character, tlie moment Spain manifested a dis- 
position to assert her independem^, and repel 
French aggression, our enmity was converted 
fhto friendship, and we' administered the most 
substantial aid. Destitute of that, she might have 
been overwhelmed in the infancy of her struggle. 
Insidiously robbed of her regular army, without 
finances, without a government, without a point 
of union, however desperate the attempt, it 
might have proved fruitless. There was little 
chance of a successful opposition to the military 
swarms of her faithless ally. But ■ a British 
army once in the field, they were convinced of 
our sincerity in their cause. Their confidence 
was renewed ; their exertions were animated ; 
llfeir courage was inspirited ; their hopes revived. 
There is no instance, in the history of man- 
kind, of such a prompt, opportune, and effec- 
tual support having, under parallel circumstances, 
been voluntarily granted. Every one must re- 
collect with pride the sentiment with which the 
hews of Spanish indignation Wils universally re- 
ceived; the rapidity with which it spread through 
the country ; the enthusiastic joy which it ev^ry 
where occasioned, A fresh ray of light was 
thrown upon the horizQjx of hope, and wc 
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hailed it as the commeiiccnient of the returning 
tionour of Europe. Both the government and 
individuals caught the flame, and vied with eacii 
other in unqualified congratulation. Thougii 
we acted from the pure impulse of disinterested 
virtue, our generosity was fortunately coincident 
with our policy. What we, in the first instance, 
bestowed as. a boon, has yielded a most abun- 
dant harvest ; and in no instance, througliout 
the war, have we injured France so essentially as 
in the assistance which we have given to Spin. 
Under our auspices and supervision, the Sp- 
niards are rapidly becoming a nation of veteran 
soldiers j and I am convinced, that the day is fast 
approaching when the government of Prance will 
be compelled to acknowledge to the world, that 
their hops of conquest in the Peninsula are at 
an end. Ttieir discussions on this subject, in 
the Moniteur, are no longer so ndmerous, lior 
tKeir flourishes and speculations so highly co- 
loured ; • and, although they cannot, at once, 
abandon a confirmed habit of gasconading false- 
hood, one yet percejves that the course of events 
has poduced*a decided alteration in the tone in 
which they are delivered. The battle of Vimiera 
first put a bridle on their imagination. Since 
that event, they have not so frequently indulged 
in that favourite and fanciful figure of rhetoric. 
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of driving the English into the sea. The 
battles of Talavera, the Douro^ and Barossa, 
have since taken place, and have still further 
contributed to make them comprehend the folly 
and ridicule of the expression. They have each 
liad the merit of producing a most powerful 
sensation both on the physical and moral consti- 
tution of the Gaul, His nerves are not so firmly 
Strang} his spirits arc not so gay ; his heart docs 
not beat so lightly ; he is not quite so ejichante 
de nous voir . — By no means — he would rather 
nous faire nn eternd adim, et cela meine a la 
distance. Tliesc are feats, on whicli his silly 
levity, combined with his arrogant presumption, 
did not allow him to reckon. He had been led 
to believe the stories which had been so in- 
dustriously propagated to the discredit of the 
British army. He had been trained to think, that 
we were merely men on paper, and that, so far 
from having any chance of victory, we should not 
dare to show ourselves. These were the accounts 
disseminated by the French officers to check dis- 
content} to reconcile their men to their hard- 
ships } and to inspire them with ‘confidence in 
the field. But we have How been several times 
in contact} and the soldiers, as well as the offi- 
cers, are aware of what they are to expect, when 
they encounter British troops. 
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If we turn our eyes towards Portugal, we 
have there a still more gratifying scene to con- 
template. In that quarter our efforts have been 
crowned with complete success. By the pru- 
dent and skilful management of Lord Wel- 
lington, the kingdom of one of our most 
ancient, and certainly our most faithful ally, has 
been delivered from the presence of a French 
army. Every French soldier, excejit those who 
remain as prisoners, has been expelled ; and the 
most renowned of the French cenerals has been 

o 

forced to make a most disastrous retreat be- 
fore inferior numbers. If this event, to which 
the eyes* of all Europe have been long directed, 
is not decisive of our suj)criority in military 
affairs, whether the question be referred to the 
qualities of the soldier, or of those who com- 
mand, nothing can be. Lord Wellington has 
mastered Massena in every way ; and whether the 
attack has been made straight forward w'ith the 
bayonet,’ or has been the result of the multiplied 
and complicated arrangements of military com- 
bination, his superiority has been equally evinced. 
He' has completely out-soldiered and out-gene-- 
railed him— -I must beg pardon for the uncouth- 
ness of the terms — their meaning cannot be 
misunderstood. 
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. It Im been m-uch the fashion, among a cer- 
tain set of people in this country, who, however, 
can have very little of the feelings of Englishmen 
aboutthem,toendeavour todccry the British army. 
But they must now, as well as the French, and 
perhaps with the same reluctance, surrender spe- 
culation to facts, and renounce their opinion, even 
at the leizard of their consistency. I never, for 
a- moment, was influenced by their declarations; 
and I was certain that, whenever their value 
could be proved, their validity would be de- 
stro}’ecl. I always felt certain, that, whenever 
an English army encountered a French army, 
numbers being not too disproportioned, the 
French would be overthrown. I reasoned^rom 
past events, and from the natural analogy of 
things. I saw our navy every where triumphant. 
I knew that our army was formed of the same 
materials, and was, in all respects, stamped with 
the same impression. If defects of skill, from 
want of experience, existed, I was sure that 
those defects would soon be remedied, not only 
by pur natural aptitude for war, but by the high 
spirit mid enlightened intelligence of a brave, 
generous, and free people. My opinion has, 
fortunately, turned out a just one. Had it been 
thtf reverse, [ should, at least, have enjoyed the 
pleasure of thinking well of my countrymen. 
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till events had undeceived me; and I should have 
esca[jed the mortification of having harboured 
in my breast that ba><e and odious desire of de- 
traction, which is unwarranted both by the history 
and the cliaracter of the people. After, however, 
the proofs that have been atForcled, from the 
cornmciRement of the Egyptian campaign, which 
was the first lime that British and French troops 
came iairl) in contact, and which have certainly 
not been disparaged by recent events, 1 may,- 1 
hope, be allowed to say, that not only- the Bri- 
tish troops, hut the British officers, are the best 
in the w'orld-; and that, whether the contest' be 
by sea or Jatid, we are equally secure of victory. 
In Egypt, Buonaparte was present himself, and 
when, beaten at all [joints, his army capitulated, 
he efiected his escape by stealth. He w'as also 
himself in Sfjain, and a second time shunned the 
hazard of capture hy retreat. Ha has since sent, 
both to Sjjain and PvJrtugal, his choicest troops, 
and his most distiuiiuisheJ !?cnerals. He has, 
for the last two years, had nothing else to do ; 
neither men nor money have been spared; on 
the contrary, every effort has ’been put forth 
that was calculated to ensure tiie completion of 
his wishes. Yet, in every action which his 
troops have fought with the Bi itish, although 
they l)ave always had a superiority in point of 

L ' 
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number, they have been uniformly defeated. At 
Corunna, Vimiera, Talavera, the Doiuro, and 
Barossa, we have been decidedly triumphant. 
Whether in skirmishes or in pitched battles; 
whether in attacks of cavalry or infantry, the 
event has been precisely the same. Some there 
are, who, not being able to deny these victories, 
endeavour to cancel their merit, by throwing 
out insinuations that they have been too dearly- 
purchased. But these are cold and timid, or base 
and disafiected calculators, who, looking to no- 
thing but immediate effects, have neither spirit 
nor capacity to extend their views to the circle of 
a wider horizon. The death of a brave man is 
always to be lamented ; but, as no great achieve- 
ment in war is to be performed without loss, in- 
dividual grief must yield to public beneht, and 
we must put against the loss, not only the im- 
mediate but the consequential advantages. 
And what have been the consequences of the 
transcendent ex[)loits of the British army, not 
only in the Peninsula, but in other parts of the 
globe? what liavebeen the weight and influence of 
their moral effects ? They have given a character 
to our troops which is no longer disputable; they 
have imparted vigour and confidence to our al- 
lies ; they have spread disunion and consternation 
ampng our foes. They have rendered problcma- 
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tical the character of the French artny ; they 
have changed mute acquiescence into eager in- 
quiry ; they have set to work all the busy spiriK 
of Europe. They have not only ruffled the 
surface, but they have disturbed the depths and 
foundations of political affairs. They have fen-' 
dered Buonaparte’s talents more questionable, 
and his government more insecure. They have 
confirmed the hatred of the people, and shaken 
his popularity with his army ; and they have, for 
ever, put at rest the question of the invasion of 
this country. On this menace, I confess that 
I never could bestow a serious thought ; but all 
pretence for such a supposition must now vanish. 
Buonaparte, after having been so frequently 
beaten by inferior numbers on foreign ground, 
cannot be*supposed to be so insane as to en- 
counter superior numbers on their natal soil. He 
well knows, and has well known all along, that 
the inhabitants of this country are men, both 
for thought and action ; that of all slavery they 
would least tolerate his ; and that he might as 
well attempt to^sink .the island in the sea, as to 
nibjugate its population.^ It is \his thought and 
conviction that goads him to madness, and 
prompts him to exhaust the rage of his infernal 
soul on defenceless individuals. — It is for this, 
and because they are brave and good, that Bri- 
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tish officers, and soldiers and sailors, are perse- 
cuted and pillapjed ; that they are consigned to 
dungeons and hard labour, and doomed to 
submit to punishments and degradations that 
belong to the most infamous crimes. Rut Buo- 
naparte- can have no sympathy for the warrior's 
sufferings, for he has none of the generous feel- 
ings which so frequently characterize and exalt 
the proi’essjon of arms. He lias no soul for ap- 
preciating those glorious properties of our na- 
ture, which soften the stern dispensations of 
hostility ; which shed the lustre of compassion 
over the most afflicting scenes ; which, amiil 
the horror and desolation of carnage, confine its 
destruction to its necessity ; and, uhether exhi- 
bited by a friend or a foe, are equall) calculated 
to command our veneration and esteem, lb be 
applauded by Buonaparte, you must become his 
instrument, and, by tb.at act, resign the only 
valid title, to applause. No virtuous or high- 
minded man would consent to serve under such 
a system, or in such a cause. Hence it is, that 
those who have most distinguished themselves 
by talent or success, during his usurpation, have 
been, like himself, men of low (irigin, and who, 
from want of the education of gentlemen, Inne 
never felt the influence of that elevation of sen- 
•timent which early reflection and habit can alone 
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r»nfer. No exaltation of rank, can correct the 
groveling views of tlicir early life, or impart dig- 
nity or urbanity to the natural conceptions and 
effiTsions of their souls. They know how to in- 
fuse terror; by pillage, confiscation, and death ; 
but not how to excite gratitude, to -inspire con- 
fidence, or to conciliate e.steem, by the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues. 

It is diiiicuit to figure to ourselves the im- 
pression uliich our late brilliant successes must 
liave made on such a mind as Buonaparte’s. 
They rise in splendour a? they extend in dura- 
tion, and liluminc, with renovated lustre, a 
long train of glorious exploits. Instead of find- 
ing us, as he expected, exhausted by the con- 
test, he finds in every artery a more powerful 
principle of vitality, and in every nerve a 
strengtii increasing under the prefisurc of exer- 
tion. He must have received the account of 
our success in the Indian seas, and before Cadiz, 
nearly at the same time. The names of Graham 
ley must s^till be ringing in his cars. 
Nothing in tfie annals of history, in their dif- 
ferent ways, has ever surpassed the brilliancy 
of these exploits. Whether we consider the 
smallness of the means, the intelligence by 
which those means were directed, the hardihood 
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of the enterprise, or its successful termination, 
an equal degree of surprise is awakened, and an 
equal degree of applause due. If any such proofs 
were wanting, they have furnished two most 
decisive and incontestable ones, not only of the 
superiority of British valour, but of the pre- 
eminence of British talent. Banda and Anholl 
have since been the scenes of fresh laurels ; and 
this quick succession of victory has been, at 
length, closed by the retreat of Massena from 
Portugal, 

By the c^ipture of the Mauritius, the last 
remnant of french colonial territory has been 
wrested from the dominion of France, and a 
death-blow has been given to oiif.' of the leading 
objeets of Buonaparte’s ambition. At the dis- 
graceful peace of Amicus, every thing was re- 
stored to Fiance, and he was overjoyed with 
the recovery of possessions, which he imagined 
his increased power would enable him to pre- 
serve. In this conviction, he laid aside his 
usual secrecy, and, in the fulness of his heart, 
betrayed his opinion of their value. Ships, 
colonics, and commerce, were his exclamation. 
These were the themes of his fondest specula- 
tions, and the avowed objects of liis heart. 
How his wishes, in this respect, have been ful- 
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filled, is before the whole world. Commerce 
he has none ; colonies he has none ; and, if he 
were without ships, it would be better for him, 
because he would not then be liable to make 
such powerful and numerous contributions to 
our maritime strength. Since the loss of the 
Mauritius, which had always been regarded as 
an impregnable station, and by the capture of 
which, as much has been acquired in glory as 
profit, he afiects to regard this event as a mis- 
fortune of little or no moment, and consoles 
himself with the certainty of its cession, im- 
proved by British capital, at some future period. 
Reasoning from past events, he certainly has 
a plausible pretext for such an expectation. 
But, I hope, wo arc grown less prone to these 
absurd blunders ; and that we arc not for ever to 
be proving, that we are below’ every other Eu- 
ropean state, in our capacity for proiiting by the 
lessons of past experience. It does surely seem 
an unaccountable contradiction in our character, 
that while we have the sagacity and the activity, 
which are necessary for the aceoinplishment of 
an end, weshcAild be defective in our application 
of the uses to which hur acquisitions may be 
converted. The world has laughed at us, on 
this score, much too long. Whether the whole 
of our conquests would, at the restoration of 
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pcacre, be worth retaining, is a calculation of 
polic)', which must be referred to that epoch ; 
but, for whatever we give up, we &ho>uld insist 
on the receipt of soinctinng of equal value. 
Ministers ought to be able, even at this pro- 
bably distant date, to form some jurlgineut of 
what portion of our conquests it will be for tlie 
interests of the empire to annex dellnilivi ly to 
the British dominions, and to act arcorJingly. 
Wliat is of essential advantage, and has been of 
difficult ac(juisition, I should conceive, would 
never be ceded. Under this head, Malta, the 
Gipe, and the Mauritius, will probabl) be 
ranged. On these, therefore, we might salely 
expend money on their improvement and secu- 
rity. On the contrary, what it is likely will be 
resigned, should evidently be surveyed with a 
very different feeling. These, so far from Ix'iiig a 
source of disbursement, sliould be made a .'onree 
of profit, and instead of being iiiqirovcd, should, 
b('fore we quitted them, be rendered detence- 
Icss; so that, in ihe event of rcncw’ed hoMility, 
the) would again fall an eas^ prey to us, or be 
the cause of an eviormous expensb to our rivals. 
We should, by such mcisurcs, completely frus- 
trate the plans, and disappoint the expectations 
of Buonaparte, and secure to ourselves the per- 
petuation of our colonial empire. 
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Our superiority at sea is of too tlecisive a 
stamp, to be an object of the remotest solicitude. 
It is just as unlikely, that Buonajiartc should 
obtain an ascendancy on that element, as it is, 
that the element itself should cea.se to be agitated 
by storms. He may thunder out his abuse in 
his frothy and vulgar phraseology; he may vaunt 
as he will ; but his words, in that respect, will 
be as barren as his fame. So far from our feeling 
any alarm at his building ships, we ought to give 
him every encouragement to follow that propen- 
sity. Whatever number he may launch, should 
they venture to quit their harbours, they must 
soon be in our possession ; and, instead of being 
the objects of his defence, will become the 
ministers of our vengeance. With the complete 
contre^ which we exercise in maritime aifairs, 
it is perfectly ridiculous to suppose, that any 
other country can, in that particular, he capable 
of exciting alarm. Nothing can now swim pu 
the ocean but by our |)ermission ; and the very 
terror and celebrity of our name is almost sufli- 
cient to blockade every port of France, He 
may build his tWnty-five ships t)f the line c\ ery 
year. So much the bettdr for us, if he be guilty 
of such egregious folly. What, at the expira- 
tion of the prophetic four years, will his hundred 
sail be worth } "Whence are his navi|^tdrs to' 
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spring? Like the teeth of Cadmus, are they 
to arise finished men, out of the earth ? Where 
are they to acquire their nautical science ? 
Whence is to be derived that bravery and skill 
which shall induce them to contend with those, 
who, for the last fifteen years, have been their 
acknowledged masters, and who are constantly 
improving in every branch of their profession ? 
I am aware that it is the opinion of many, that 
if once Bnnnnparte be in possession of the ships, 
he will easily find the sailors. This opinion is 
founded on the dominion w hich he has more 
or less . assumed over all the maritime states of 
the continent, and the extent of coast which he 
actually governs, and which furnishes him with 
innumerable facilities of equipment. These 
fears are further fortified, by the knowledge that 
the coasting trade of this country is one of our 
most prolific nurseries, and that many of our 
best sailors are bred up in that occupation. 
This is so far true. But we must, at the same 
time, consider one important point, which is, 
that our coasting trade is not only of great 
extent, but that it is free and ‘uninterrupted : 
whereas that of France is exposed toevery risk and 
impetliment which is calculated to interfere with 
its success, and confine its circuit His coast- 
ing vessels can do little more than row-hoats. 
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They must watch the opportunity for quitting 
tiieir ports, and, during the voyage, must be 
under constant apprehension. They must skulk 
along the shore, or seek shelter under the pro- 
tection of batteries. Such a pitiful mode of 
navigation can never form a sailor’s heart ; can 
never generate a spirit of hardihood and enter- 
prise } nor even provide the means of acquiring 
the necessary knowledge to steer a ship properly 
in her course. With good officers, and a small 
proportion of able seamen, a ship’s company 
may, no doubt, be easily formed ; but then 
there must be an unconfined field for action. 
This is indispensable. A ship, of all things, 
requires plenty of room, and is least calculated 
to move on a limited scale. Another very im- 
portant consideration is, how can these men, 
to whom Buonaparte must resort for aid, be 
supposed to be aftccUid to his cause? Even 
granting, that the Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, 
were in possession of their former naval celebrity, 
can it be imagined that they would enter the 
French ser\’ice with any sentiments but those of 
liatred and tiisgust ? Is it dikely, that they 
should be zealous in a cause which has occa- 
sioned their ruin ; that they should wish to 
strengthen that power, w'hich has reduced them 
to slavery; that they should be eiAulous to 
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raise the glory of that man, by whom their own 
glory has been obliterated ? Jt is absurd to 
calculate on such results. Experience is also in 
our favour. Why are we to conceive that 
Buonaparte will accomplish more in the next 
four years, than he Iws accomplished in tiie last 
four years ? His enmity for the last four years 
has been at the highest pitch of malignant 
inveteracy. His extent of coast has been the 
same ; and he has had more devotion to his in- 
terest, and more positive strength, than he is 
•likely ever again to possess. His Spanish plot 
had not revealed to the multitude all the infamy 
. of his character ; nor had military events so de- 
cidedly tarnished the false lustre of his arms, 
(in what foundation then is such an hypothesis 
to be built ? Facts are decidedly against it, nor 
.can conjecture be su[)ported by any rational 
1 conclusion. Such predictions, therefore, when 
they come to be sifted, cannot derive any con- 
sequence from the calculations of probability, or 
■ from the tone in which they are delivered. I 
go on these data. France, at the commence- 
ment of this war in 1793, had hs numerous a 
'fleet ns ourselves. EVen since Buonaparte’s 
'usurpation of the supreme power, her numerical 
• strength has been nearly equal. In this spare 
of lime, four general engagements have been 
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in every one of which France has 
sustained a signal defeat. In every action be- 
tween squadrons or single ships (I can almost 
say without an exception) she has expe- 
rienced the same fate. Such has been the ex- 
tent her -losses, that scarcely an atom of her 
old navy is afloat, and such are her consetjuent 
fears, that it is not likely she will *ver vo- 
luntarily face us again. We go into action 
flushed with the persuasion of certain victory; 
she, disheartened by the prospect of certain de- 
feat. The result is in a manner ascertained before 
the contest begins. The event is so invariable, 
that they tremble to meet us, and, before the 
ships are in close conflict, their minds are sub- 
dued. This is no vaunting. It is an unvarnish- 
ed statement of historical evidence, an4 I appeal 
to facts for its verification. On what sound prin- 
ciple of reasoning then are we to conceive, that 
if France, having great naval strength, w’hich, 
before it was tried, was thought might encoun- 
ter us on ecjual terms, was uniformly beaten ; 
being dispossessed of that strength by the deci- 
sive superiority of our prowess and skill, she is 
now to overmatch us f Tliis is a complete in- 
version of the nature of things. It would be 
making the eflect powerful in pn^KMrtion as the 
cause was weak. It would be making the end 
totally independent of tlie means. It would be 
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giving lo ignorance and debility the advantages 
of knowledge and strength. But that such ex- 
pectations are totally futile and ridiculous ; that 
they are a glaring departure from all grounds of 
probability, and in manifest violation of every 
principle of logic, it is quite unnecessary to 
prove. 

There is anotlier point to which I am desirous 
of adverting before 1 conclude. It has been 
rather generally, but in rny opinion most erro- 
neously, supposed, that the power of Buona- 
parte has kept pace with the increasing extent 
of his empire, and that the superiority in his 
favour, relatively to this country, is so enor- 
mous, that the struggle must, if persevered in, 
terminate in our destruction. This is a state- 
ment so contrary to any conjecture founded on 
the occurrences and experience of former times, 
that it is astonishing how it Can be, for a moment, 
entertained by any reflecting mind. Unlimited 
empire belongs alone to its Eternal Author. 
The power of man is, like his faculties to ac- 
quire it, circumscribed ; and he who attempts 
to pass the boundary muk suffer for his rash- 
ness. Both nature 'and history tend to show, 
that the earth was destined to be divided into 
j^iiiSarent states, and to be subject to different 
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governments. Hence the variety of languages, 
prejudices, habits, customs, and laws, irrecoii' 
cilable by their opposition into one mass ; yet, 
at the same time, tending, by tlieir variety, to 
promote the aggregate comfort, convenience, 
and happiness of mankind. Can, for example, 
any one believe, that England and France could 
ever be amalgamated into one empire, and 
blended under one form of constitution ? There 
are, in their separate characters, inherent anti- 
pathies and predilections, constituent and ra- 
dical contradictions, tl»at must for ever render 
such an idea prej>ostcrous. Is it not, on tiie con- 
trary, evident, that either country would be se- 
riously weakened by tiie experiment, and that the 
force necessary to compel obedience, would more 
than countervail any advantage that could pos- 
sibly arise from so unnatural an union ? So it 
is with other countries. J lolland, Spain, Italy, 
Brabant, Switzerlaivl, and Germany, are as 
distinct and dissimilar from France, in laws, 
customs, manners, habits, and prejudices, as 
countries, in nearly an equal state of civilization, 
can well be supposed to be. » However, there- 
fore, they may have 4jeen terrified or cajoled 
into submission, the pr.aclical effects of their an- 
nexation must long since have convinced them; 
that their interests and prosperity and thpse of 
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France can never be associated. Hence niust 
arise, in all lhc?e countries, an ardent and un- 
ceasing desire to be released from the conse- 
quences of this ruinous connexion, and the 
weight and ignominy of this galling yoke. 
Buonaparte is evidently well acquainted with 
the utter detestation in which he is every where 
held, and secs the necessity of maintaining, in 
all quarters, a commanding militanr force. 
This force he still contrives to support, chiefly 
at the expense of the countries in which it is 
resident ; but by this oppressive measure, added 
to his total extit>ction of commerce, and his 
various modes of extortionary taxation, he is 
rapidly impoverishing the people, and exhaust- 
ing the very means from which his supplies are 
drawn 1 

It is naturally enougli observed, if this state- 
ment be coiTCCt ; if Buonaparte is reducing the 
energy and activity of his power by the exten- 
sion of its boundaries ; how happens it, that he 
can be so blind to his own interests and security, 
as to be guilty of so egregious a' folly ? The 
reasons are obvious. Ift the first place, his 
ambition is of that restless and insatiable nature, 
that as soon as one object is acquired, it is eter- 
nally prompting him to further acquisition. In 
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another point of view, and, what acts still more 
potently on his conduct, a state of war is ne^ 
cessary to his existence. It would not be 
possible for him to retain his usurped crown iti 
times of peace. What would become of his 
numerous hordes of soldiers, in the event of a 
cessation of hostility ? How arc they to be 
maintained as an army ? And if he disband 
them, how are they to support themselves? 
Whence are they to derive the means of sub- 
sistence? Are they likely ever to return to 
habits of sobriety and industry ? And, if they 
were, what pursuits would be ojien to their 
selection ? Men, who have been trained up in 
habits of tlissolute debauchery ; who have been 
the members of a marauding camp ; who have, 
been familiarized with every crime ; who have 
been accustomed to derive their subsistence 
from pillage and rapine ; who have been totally 
estranged from the practice or influence of 
moral and religious duty ; whose desires have 
only been controlled, and whose excesses have 
only been arrested, by the exhaustion of 
nature, are nol very well adapted for the avo- 
cations of peace, or very likely to be captivated 
by tlie regular routine of civil life, llie s(d- 
diery of France can only, in fact, be contem- 
plated. as a trained banditti, fed by plunder, and 

N • 
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Supported by crimes ; and who are so addicted to 
thcMCommission of acts of atrocity, that wanton- 
ness is frequently as powerful a motive as booty. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to refer 
to the history of their late proceedings in Por- 
tugal, and particularly to those dispatches of 
Lord Wellington, which contain the account of 
the retreat of Massena’s army. Strong as the 
language is, it falls far short of private recitals. 
Massena entered Portugal as a protector: he 
lias quitted it as a scourge. He has visited on 
the defenceless population, that vengeance which 
he was unable to inflict on his opponents in 
arms. The people, whom he had sworn to 
protect ; who, in consequence of the most so- 
lemn assurances, had been persuaded to remain 
in their habitations ; with whom he had, for 
many months, been living in friendly and inti- 
mate intercourse ; and from whom he had pro- 
cured valuable and constant assistance; when 
they could no longer be useful, he did not 
merely leave them thankless and unrequited, 
but he surrendered them to the passions of a 
licentious solditvy, instigated by officers as ra- 
pacious and abandoned'as themselves. Neither 
age nor sex has been spared. Men, women, 
and children, have been delivered up to pro 
JOilK^uous carnage, or to cruelties and insult^ 
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even more terrible than death. How many 
mothers, how many orphans, are, at this mo- 
ment, weeping over the loss of their nearest 
relatives ! All the most sacred ties of nature 
have been rent asunder ; every claim of justice 
has been violated ; every appeal to mercy has 
been disregarded. Property has been abandoned 
to pillage, houses to conflagration. Cottages 
have been, levelled ; palaces have been sacked ; 
churches have been plundered and profaned. 
Even the wells have been poisoned, and the 
land laid waste. These are the benefits, as 
Lord Wellington, in the spirit of a true soldier, 
observes, these are tlie benefits of Buonaparte’s 
government; this is the security which it 
affords. But has not this identical scene been 
exhibited in every country where the French 
have gained admittance ? Have they not uni- 
formly come with promises of protection and 
redress ? And have not these promises been 
uniformly and systematically broken ? This is 
no fabuloul composition. It is a plain narrative 
of facts, an unexaggerated picture, the colours 
of which are Jeflected by their crimes. 

In this deplorable state of the world, it 
is, naturally, a most anxious inquiry, how 
peace, which is the only l^itioaate object of 
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war, is to be restored. Unhappily, there is but 
one answer to this question: — by the destruction 
of Buonaparte. As long as this man is suf- 
fered to continue the sooorge and reproach of 
humanitv, it is an event that can never be ex- 
pected. A hollow and temporary truce, if we 
are weak enough to consent, may no doubt be 
botched up: but as long as this monster is per- 
mitted to wield the physical strength of France, 
nothing like solid and lasting tranquillity can 
be hoped for. If be propose accommoda- 
tion, it will be to gain a breathing- time; to have 
leisure to recover from a feeling of debility in- 
flicted by his 'recent reverses; and to concert 
fresh plans of future destruction. In making 
peace, Buonaparte would merely consult his own 
interest or convenience; and an offer from him to 
that effect, so far fronv being listened to, shoukl 
be a signal to us for a more vigorous prosecution 
of hostility. Has he not made i>eaoe with every 
country that he has enslaved; and has not its 
sut^ugation been accelerated by the cessation of 
active war? Have not we ourselves tried the 
experiment ; andt have we not severely smarted 
for our simplicity ^ IJit us not tlieri be again 
•guilty of the same folly ; but, regarding Buo- 
mparte as tl>e sole obstacle to ll»e consarama- 
'tiott ctf our- wishes, let that consideration excite 
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sgainst him a keener resentment, and ie favouf 
of OUT country a warmer devotion. 

I have ever thought it the duty of every man, 
who wishes ta disseminate his political opinions 
as connected with the present war, to give a 
representation, as fkithfid as words can ^nvey, 
of the character of the French ruler; to separate 
him as much as possible from the countries 
which he has enslaved; and to demonstrate how 
hopeless the discontinuance of war must be, 
while he remains possessed of his present office. 
His means of acquiring and retaining power 
«re equally odious. Of that dominion ndtich 
he gained by usurpation, he has ever made tlie 
most diabolical use. He has, on every occa> 
sion, employed it in the destruction of. the 
rights and happiness of his species. He is not 
only the most atrocious, but the basest of man* 
kind. His ambition is not only insatiable ; but 
it is unqualified witii any noble or generous sen- 
timent. He lives by violence and slaughter, 
by the ruin and desolation of the earth. Prom 
his massacres at Toulon, where* he first brought 
himself into notice, to the present day, he has 
manifested the same contempt of justice, the 
ssme callous thrpitnde of heart, the same pro- 
fligate and selfish motives, uiging hitn to the 
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perpetration of the same dreadful enormities. 
They may have varied in degree, as bis passions 
have been accidentally inflamed, or his apparent 
interests have seemed to require; but they have 
always been parked with the same features of 
vindictive rage, or barlxirous spoliation, or pi- 
tiful revenge. The tide of public opinion is* 
however, most happily beginning to fluctuate ; 
and, when orjee it turns, it will flow with 
overwhelming force. When stripped of the 
gaudy trappings and false splendour with which 
the pusillanimity and credulity of mankind have 
invested him, we shall be able to survey hirn as 
he really is, surrounded with all the monstrous 
and hideous depravity that is inherent in his 
nature. When the dread of separation is re- 
moved, the semblance of attachment will vanish, 
and the distinction between interest and love 
will be fully revealed. He who has never per- 
formed a kind or virtuous action, can never 
have kindled a sentiment either of friendship 
or respect. He who has never conferred a 
favour, or bestowed a recompense, but as it 
was calculated *io advance the' projects of his 
unprincipled ambition, tan have no claim to the 
gratitude of bis dependents. None of th^ pre- 
judices of mankind can ]bt in favour of him who 
provoked all their resentment, without at- 
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tempting to soothe the irritation which he has 
excited, by any common observation of kindness, 
humanity, or decorum. Would such a monster 
be suffered to exist in this country for a single 
day ? Would not thousands of swords, if they 
were necessary, start from their scabbards, to 
arrest his sanguinary career, and terminate his 
presumptuous arjpbition? His friends in this 
country may rail, or bluster, or prophesy — they 
may all prate, as they tliink fit, about foreign 
invasion, domestic ruin, and approaching civil 
war: their lamentations and predictions must 
equally provoke a smile. They may plaster as 
thickly as they please with their clumsy pane- 
gyric, the object of their idolatry ; they may 
tell us of his talents and his prowess : he stands 
in need of all their aid to assuage the torture, 
and cicatrise the wounds, which we are daily 
inflicting. He is fast sliding from his emi- 
nence; and there is a gulf preparing below, 
which will eventually swallow him up. If we 
have worsted him in the meridian of his power. 


there surely can be no cause of apprehension 
from his declming fortunes. * 


But though most are easy about Great Britain, 
many imagine that Ireland is not ao secure. 
Th«|y avowedly regard that country as the weak 
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prt of the empire. But those who entertain 
And disseminate such o[)inions are no true friends 
to Ireland. They betray a distrust highly dero- 
gatory to that gallant and patriotic nation. The 
Irish, so far from giving room for any such sus- 
pidon, have, in every instance that has pre- 
sented itself, distinguished themselves, not only 
by their courage, but by an entire devotion to 
tlie common cause in which wc are all embark- 
ed. They are of too generous a nature to be- 
tray their country : they are of too lofty a nature 
to court a despot. Tlicre may be, and there no 
doubt is, a lingering spark of discontent kept 
alive, in consequence of the remaining disabi- 
lities under which the Roman Catholics labour. 
I am Sorry for the feeling; I am also sorry for 
the cause. I wish, and I believe that the wish 
is general, that the cause should be removed; 
that .all distinctions should be levelled ; and that 
every individual of the empire shoulfl be invested 
xvith the same rights. I wish it for the sake of 
justice, as well as on the score of policy. The 
link of union would then be stronger, and that 
cordial co-operation, which' is now called forth 
on great occasions, woi»l<l pervade and vivify 
all the minor channels of association. Such a 
concession would be a source of much positive 
good, without the risk of incidental danger. 
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Toleration is the most powerful subduer of re- 
ligious prejudices. Take away the penal code, 
the Githolics would be left without a rallying- 
point, and their reason would be open to the 
influence of the liberal and enlightened doctrines 
of the e.st2il)li.sheJ church. The days of super- 
stition are gone by. The current of popular 
opinion runs n an opposite direction ; and the 
present age has much more to apprehend from 
tlie slackness, tlian from the fervour, of re- 
ligious zeal. As for the Pope, where is the 
Protestant who does not venerate his virtues, 
and, if he had the power, would not afford him' 
shelter from the persecutions of Buonaparte.^ 
Reasons, however, which at present are insur- 
mountable, interfere with these immunities. 
But because this objdct of their desire is post- 
poned, is it to be supposed, that the Irish, on 
that account, will set up the standard of re- 
bellion, and, for the gratification of a revenge, 
excited by such a cause, resign all the great 
privileges and blessings which they enjoy } Is 
it to be imagined, that, for tl^e sake of sepa- 
rating themselves from the friendship and - 
protectiott of England, they wiH run headlong 
into the arms of Fiance, and place their 
independence and glory at the disposal of the 
most dangerous enemy to their lib^tieSj, and 
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the bitterest persecutor of their faith? Such 
conjectures are perfectly preposterous, and only 
betray the contaminated source from which they 
flow. The Irish are, like the English and 
Scotch, generous, loyal, and brave ; impelled by 
the same feelings, and actuated by the same love 
of constitutional freedom. They live under the 
same laws ; they fight in the same ranks ; they 
participate in the same misfortunes ; they share 
in. the same success. The measure of inter- 
changing the militias, I consider as a very salu- 
tary one. It will blend the people more toge- 
ther ; it will make them better acqn.aiuted with 
each other j and, by removing their prejudices, 
will couboliilatc their interests. 

, If our safierings have been great, our career 
has been splendid, and, whul is of far higher 
coiisidenitiot), it bus been consonant with our 
duties as citizens and Christians. We have 
formed the rampart that lias stemmed the tor- 
rent of infidelity and of moral vice, which was 
threatening to ovenvhelm, the civilized globe. 
In the defence which \ic have made, lias been 
comprehended all that is valuable in life, all that 
can impart tiappiiicss or dignity to t^ sphere of 
human action. Our parents, our children, our 
friends^ our fellow-citizens, our laws, our liber- 
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ties, the country that gave us birth, and the 
religion which we profess, are all contained 
within this enlarged circle. When these sancti- 
fied ties are contrasted with the abandoned mo- 
tives by which our enemy has been actuated, we 
may humbly, yet firmly, hope, that the Great 
Ruler of the universe will condescend to look 
down upon us with interest and favour. He 
may chastise us, for well have we deserved chas- 
tisement ; but the visible laws of his moral go- 
vernment justify the expectation, that he will 
never permit the triumph of universal vice to be 
established on the total extirpation of virtue. 
This dreadful visitation, which has so long af- 
flicted Europe, must be verging towards its 
completion ; and, when the day-spring of light 
shall again burst forth, and order, peace, industry, 
and morality, be again established, our exertions 
will be duly appreciated. Let us then not be dis- 
heartened, but bear, with becoming fortitude, the 
hardships and privations to which we may yet 
be exposed. A nation that ha.s, for so many 
centuries, act^I a m«»st distinguished part on the 
theatre of the world, can never retreat with 
credit from the field of glory, nor conceal herself 
with safety -in the shades of obscurity. Ho- 
nour is the shield of reputation, and admits of 
no compromise with disgrace. We must greatly 
' o 2 
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iloMrish, or greatly . fall. And if we be destined 
to meet this iatal termination,. we shall be em- 
balmed in the recollection and gratitude of future 
generations, and must console ourselves with the 
conviction ^ having deserved a better fate. But 
why should I allow any desponding thought to cast 
a gloom over the prospect of futurity? All around 
is bright and exhilarating. The tide of success 
is running strongly in our favour. Every week 
brings some fresh intelligence, that imparts vi- 
gour and consolidation to our cause. Within 
the last ten days, accounts have been received of 
the recapture by the Spaniards of the im- 
{)ortant posts of Figueras and Gerona, and of a 
roost brilliant naval action gained by Captain 
Hoste, in the Adriatic, over a French squadron 
of more than double Ijis force. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has declared to Parliament, that, 
such is the flourishing state of the finances, 
instead of levying new imposts, he can afford to 
repeal old ones; and at this moment the guns 
are announcing another splendid victory gained 
by the illustrious Wellington over the most re- 
nowned General ih the service of France. 


lam, &c. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


. While the foregoing.pages have been print; 
ing, the news of another great victory has ar* 
rived. The sanguinary battle of Albuera has 
been fought, and the French have again been 
vanquished. All the troops of the allied army 
have equally distinguished themselves. The at- 
tack of Souk was a branch of a desperate plan, 
concerted between Iiim and Massena, to attempt 
to retrieve the faded lustre of the French arms. 
I he relief of Almeida and Badajozwerc the im- 
portant objects. But they have in both in- 
stances completely failed, and have been com- 
pelled to retreat with 'immense loss, aban- 
doning the fortresses to their fate. We, unluckily, 
in these battles were deficient in oivalry. Had 
it not been for this, they would have been rou/r, 
instead of defeats. Ney, Junot, and Massena 
have been all beate^ in their turn, and are sum- 
moned to Paris to answer Tor their conduct. 
V' ictor and Soult, whd have met with the same 
disasters, will, in all probability, experience the 
same fate. So much for five of the Marshals of 
France! Joseph Buonaparte has also take* 
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flight : and, accompanied by his faithful gran- 
dees, thinks it prudent to avoid the summer 
heats of his Spanish dominions. After all we 
have heard of annihilating the Spanish rebels, 
and driving the English into the sea, how these 
ruflians must stare at each other, when assem- 
bled in a room at the Ihuilleries, in the presence 
. of thdr enraged and disappointed master ! 

London^ 

June 8, 1811. 
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LETTER I. 

To the of tke Tym Mercuiy** ' 

Sir, <> ' ^ 

^ I '^IfE annual scandal of be^ng fbr the clergy 
having lately been repeated, permit me, Mr. 
Editor, to trouble you with a few remarks on the 
indecency and impt^Hc^ of the practice. The 
clergy of tIjiB dlitiai^ese Of DuiWm are the VicImM; 
body of men 10 Eo^jjlpod, aod yet, though tbe^ de-i 
rive their riches the puhlle bounty, lib<^ ven- 
ture to call upon the puhlle to assist iapltivi'ding 
for their poor, as if they had neither hearts to sug- 
gest, nor heads to coIHrive an oeconOhiiha) sehemo 
of doing that which the lowest add tbe'poOfest mev 
chanics do for themsels’ds, And fbt their widows and 
children. The ijpvemlesi'of ihe phurch in this 
cese, including of'Ihe Bi^Op, amount lb ilear 
one hundred thousand pounds a year, and yet be- 
cause this IS so unequally divided, ,tb|tt''many ot 
its members bare li<tlo more thadi w^re subsist- 
ence, and often leave' theit Emilies imNsaerty, the 
pompous dignhtries, rectors, and vkafs,/iiot able, 
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poor men! to suppoin the indigent relatives of 
their indigent .brethren, “ the labouring clergy,” 
as ilishop Horsley, the proudest of all proud 
priests, contemptuously called them, annually apply 
to the mistaken charity of the laity, to aid them in 
what they are fully sufficient to do from their own 
revenues ; for one pound a year in every hundred, 
from the income of' every individual or body pos- 
sessed of above three hundred pounds a year, would 
soon raise a fund fully equal to the maintenance of 
all their poor. Let them look at the clergy of the 
church of Scotland, where there* is not one living 
above three hundred a year, and yet, by time and 
(Economy, they have raised a fund not only equal 
to the necessities of their own body, Iwt now ap- 
plied to other purposes of benevolence. The clergy 
of England would do well to follow their example, 
and more particularly tlrose of Durham, for it is a 
shame that those who are so amply provided for, 
should not provide for their own poor. The wealth 
of the clergy has in most countries reached its ut- 
most, height, amd even in the priest-ridden coun- 
tries oi Germany and Spain ^.hey are beginning tt< 
apply the revenues of the church to the, service ol 
the state. The church of Scotland, by its poverty 
and its virtues, is almost the only one that needs 
not the hand of reform to crop its redundancies* 

i remain, &c. 

w. 6 urd6n. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, Se^a. I3tb, 1811. 
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To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury, 

Sir, 

A COPY of the Newcastle Courant has just 
been sent me, containing an anonymous answer to 
some remarks which I lately published in your 
Mercury^ on the aoQUal subscription for the Sons 
of the Cleigy. If would have been somewhat 
more satisfactory to me had the writer given me his 
name, because 1 should then have had it in my 
power to judge whether he writes from any motive 
of personal interest, or from a disinterested regard 
for the clei^y: however, as his arguments have 
some plausibility, and may possibly mislead thc»e 
who have only slightly considered the subject, I 
will attempt to reply with as much candour as the 
nature of the subject and the warmth of my own 
temper will admit. The gentleman’s first argu- 
ment is derived from a slight mistake which 
escaped me in the heat and ardour of composition, 
for 1 seldom revise what I have written : I am wil- 
ling to confess t^at itt is a ihult, and my antagb-' 
nist’s eagerness to lay h<^ld of it will teach mo, if 
possible, to avoid it in future, and for the purpose I 
will borrow a little of his latiu, “ Fas estet ab hoste 
docefV* I intended to assert thlit the clergy of 
Durham were the richest body of clergymen in 
England; that' is, that they are rij^r than the 



clergy of any other diocese< lo affiirttiing. that the 
clergy derive their riches firom the public bounty, 
J meant that they originally derived them from that 
,so.urce,\vhichlhelievewillbefoundatrucstatement, 
unless the gentleman will affirm that priests are 
.coeva! with the origin of society, and joined with 
conquerors in the plunder of their fellow men : in 
thus ^ribi|[|gj the origin of chptch property to the 
jof l^e public, f derive ^ from a much pu- 
irers^rcc than that of most other property in the 
kingdom; it was given freely, the rest was gained 
by force, though it has since been legalized by time 
and transmission. T never could mean, as the gen- 
tleman supposes, that the clergy me indebted to 
pwper|, and tenahb for their 

support, . they afe;^pb|^ j;a^hej|irihm 
of Of thie those lands 

^d tyfhe^ i|qd[^^ to the iyhich J^are the 
possession, |^,th^ ; but^e legisl^^eit^s a strict 
right to iiith^^ld or to that^uhty, so as 

to. acc^ra^efo it to the ^vhhts and the circum'^ 
§taQ^^of spe^pt^* bpie not the same 

fight tVth!^;tythfi8!t]^t.|^^ have to their 
lands, h^eaose tbe^ possess thpse tythes Condi- 
tionally or in return for ^ service to be *perfofined, 
and if it ever should be the opinion of the legisla- 
ture that thit sejwicQ is not (^uly fNer^rmed, 'or^thpt 
i t p|ay be djf pensed wifh, they have bqjti^ the power , 

ot lp'l^ly .those 
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lands and tythes to any other purpose. It is upon 
this principle that parliament frequently alters the 
disposition of public charities, and in so doing, 
they cannot deviate from the intentions of the do- 
nors who intended them for the public good. It 
is surprising how any man could gravely assert, 
and expect to be believed when he asserts, that 
the qualifications required and the duties to b# 
performed by the clQify, make no difibrence in^tha^ 
nature of the property bequeathied to them by the' 
laity. Docs not this make a difference in all pro- 
perty ? Suppose 1 hold an estate on performing cer- 
tain conditions, who will venture to say that my 
estate is the same as one which is held without 
any conditions^ WH the reverend gentleman, for 
such t belted him’ to he, deny that the cleigy are 
the servants bf tbq p*ilbKe $ and if they are seryants, 
then ^y ddnnbt have the game rights ‘as 'their 
mastei^^Tbf fhot isy that In fbihier times it wa» 
judged most cmiveuinnt ahd suitable tb the notions 
with which the ciei||y' impressed the minds of the' 
laity, to pay th;^ inlands^and ^thej^, (though di<« 
rectly contrary to the ekpress commands of Christ,) 
rather than by* annual shtaries, for such ^things 
, were not knowq in thdsq early times ; but unless 
"the clei^y can prove that they receive their pay 
whojly independent of their duty itt^y respect, 
and acquired tbfeir pijoperty for tliiiemselves like the 
rest of iQciety, either by /orce, fraud, inddstiy, 
br descent, they muat, however unWtUhtgiyi mm- 



fess that they derive it from the public, which 
sanctions that which was at ^rst individual bounty. 
My opponent judges wrong, in comparing me to 
the sanguinary and head-long reformers of the 
French revolution ; I am for moderate retbrm both 
in church and state. 1 detest all violent revolu- 
tions, and having something to lose on a scramble 
and nothing to gain, 1 am not wild cnongti to seek 
my own ruip for, the sake of speculative opinions; 
but I hold the church and the state, however tliey 
may have been artfully confounded, to be distinct 
bodies ; or rather 1 hold the church to he a body 
existing solely by the will and permission of the 
state and the law. 

The argumentum ad hominem, as the logicians 
call it, or personal argument, which Mr. Walker’s 
correspondent has addressed to me, when he asks 
me if I should like to have my estate at Hartford 
considered as one derived irom public bounty, J 
feel no difficulty in replying to. 1 will answer him, 
no ; because I never can nor ever will consider it 
of the same nature as> that which be derives from 
my tylbes at Wooperton. (I think I am not mis- 
taken, if'I am, it may served to shew the evil of 
anonymous writings). 1/ is a fee simple, vested 
in me and my heirs ; whereas his is only one which 
he enjoys as an individual member of a public 
body, which body is in all respects under the con- 
trol of the state, and though the state might possi- 
bly take it. from Aim, but certainly from the body 
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he belongs lo, without any public or private in« 
jury, tlK-y could not take mine from me or' my 
heirs, without the grossest injustice, without a 
violation of the first law of society, the right of 
private property, whereas his estate is only to be 
considered in the light of public property, the same 
as the pay of the army and navy ; the only 
rcnce is in the mode of payment. 1 am sorry for 
the alarm 1 have given the worthy gentleman, but 
r must tell him that in case of an earthquake, the 
houses which are built upon the land are not so 
safe as the land itself, and if a political earthquake 
slumld haj)|»en here, (which God ft»rl)id !) I must 
tell him that the stake against which he leans will 
give way, for the clergy have not such firm hold in 
the soil as they formerly had. Their whole pro- 
perty and exi.stence rest on opinion, and that opi- 
nion is considerably shaken. The reverend alarm- 
ist is determined however, not tQ quake alone, and 
therefore he tries to communicate some of his fears 
to me and ray brethren of the laity, by holding up 
to us the French revolution m <errorci», and tdU 
ing us what befel that unhappy country after the 
reformers had destVoyed thq church. His thl^t 
reminds me cd* a very ^silly book written by a very 
sensible man, no less than the great Sir Henry 
Spelman, “ De non femerond{s Eccksiis, in which 
he attempts to shew the miserable fate which brfoj 
all those who in dififerent ages had divided the 
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spoils of the chvirch. 1 remember also to haVe 
heard one of the present bench of Bishops, in a 
private company, when declaiming; against tlie 
French, conclude his harangue with these, em- 
phatic words : “ And besides, sir, they have de- 
stroyed the hierarchy, which they had from (tod 
himself, how timji can they hope to prosper?” — 
It is by such language and by such ideas that the 
clergy have terrified themselves and others into the 
belief that a reform in the church must incvitaldy 
occasion the ruin of the state; that these fears arc 
vain and idle, 1 will shortly attempt to prove. — 
My reverend antagonist, flattering himself that he 
has obtained, but 1 am soiyv he has not commnni- 
cated, “ some clear and accurate ideas of church 
property,” proceeds in the second place to consider 
what he justly calls the “ professed object of my* 
letter,” viz. the indecency and impolicy of the an- 
nual subscription ; and as a cordial to bis troubled 
spirit, he consoles himself with the belief that it is 
no very general feeling. That the laity will bear 
« second shearing, after being first fleeced wliethor 
they will or not, is certainly a very comfortable 
Consideration for those who enjoy the benefit of 
their wool; but the lamb, though the meekest, is 
not the wisest of all animals, and I certainly can- 
not much extol the wisdom of those who, being 
compelled to pay a tenth of their goods for the sup- 
port of the clergy, kimlly contribute even a sixtieth, 



merely beeause they are asked for it. As to the 
new annual subscriptions which the reverend beggar 
ascribes to his zealous coarljutor, 1 will not venture 
to say what , may have been his means of persua- 
sion, but 1 should think thevmust have been more 
than mere re(j nests, for we all know that the re- 
quests of our superiors in many cases amount to 
commands, and in the district in which I reside, 
there are not many above tlie condition of farmers. 
If the hover and middle ranks are still deceived as 
to the true character of churchmen and church 
property, and rather than consider them as the 
“ more hired servants of the state,” will invest 
them with a divine character as the servants of 
God, after all that has been said and written to 
place them in their true light, let them be deceived. 
Qid vnlt decipi decipiatur. It is not my fault if 
they throw their money away, if they give their 
apples to Alcinous, if they .cany their coals to 
Newcastle. I have attempted to shew them that 
the clergy of Durham at least, are fully able to' 
support their own poor; nay^ that they are bound 
to do it if thev tvere less able, because other bo- 
dies of mcu,^ven the poorest mechanics, rather 
than he burdensome^ to society, contrive, by the 
appropriation of a small sum weekly from their 
hard earnings, to raise funds much greater in pro- 
portion than are now raised both by clergy and 
laity together, for the sijpport of their poor. This 



will shew what may be effected by time and eco- 
^lomy, and how little claim therefore the clergy, 
with their immense revenues, have to the further 
bounty of the laity. On this account 1 have said 
that the practice is both impolitic and indecent. 

The learned writer in the Newcastle Courmit, 
Who signs himself “ A late Steward to the Society 
■ of the Sons of the Clergy,” is very angry at my 
1 ; comparison between the churchy of England and 
ScQtlaitd, and well be may, so far as regards their 
riches, but let me tell him he is mistaken when he 
asserts that the livings in the latter country are 
mostly from three to five hundred potinds a year, 
for, I will venture to afilrm, that one-fifth of them 
have not had more than XlOO a year, till the late 
increase obtained by Mr. Perceval’s bill, which 
raised all livings to X 1-30 per annum ; one quarter 
of them were under ^liO, and more than a half 
are at present under ^900 ; that there arc not 
twenty cleigymen in Scotland who have £260 a 
year, about five or six have incomes above £500 
a y«ir, which arises from their glebe land beiiig 
f let upon h^dii^ leases, and two more who, from 
the same circumstance, have above One 

, of these, the priest of Greq'rock, who, like most 
of the godly members of the kirk, used to declaim 
ggainst plays and play books, derives, at this mo- 
ment, the greatest part of his income from the 
stage, as the theatre of thaj opulent town has beea 
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lately built on hi» glebe land. Who will say that 
the clergy cannot worship both God ahd Mam- 
mon } I blame not the reverend perator for ma- 
king the most of his land, but 1 blame him aEtd 
all those who pretend to follow the precepts of a 
master who enjoined the strongest contempt of all 
woi'UHy wealth. A few days ago I received tw<^ 
letters, addressed to me under the title of reverend^ 
which 1 imagine was meant as a joke, and a poor 
one it was ; one of these letters contains a state- 
ment of the sclteme adopted by the Scotch clergy 
to provide for their poor, which, the gentleman 
says, was very Judiciously laid aside, but for what 
reason it was judicious 1 am at a loss to perceive, 
except that it was prudent in the richer clergy 
not to bind themselves to contribute to a fund 
from which they could derive no benefit. That 
the clergy of the church of Durham were some 
time ago doing what 1 havt^ recommended them to. 
do, without my knowing it, is a proof that my 
recommendation was nut an idle one, and 1 ani 
glad that they have had the merit of adopting any 
seheme that may put an end to the necessi^ of 
being amiuarbeggals for tlrfir own poof; but I 
think as the sums subscribed arc merely volun- 
tary, and not laid as a tax upon the different bene- 
fices, the subscriptions, after the novelty of the 
thing is over, may in time drop off, and the fund, 
io &r iacreasing, dwindle to nothings 
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I must say, Mr. Editor, that the subscription of 
the bishop is by no means proportionate to bis 
princely revenue. In my first letter, 1 stated 
the income of the clergy of Durham to be near 

100,000 a year; 1 have since been informed 
that it is nearer ^£200, 000 a year ; now as wo all 
know they are fond of tythos or tenths, why 
should not a tenth, or at least a twentieth part, ot 
this be appropriated to the maintenance of their 
poor? The gentleman's sly insinuation, that I 
have some sinister purposes of my own to answer 
in my wishes for reform, 1 disclaim and despise, 
and when he knows, as he ought to be told, that 
1 might have been in possession at this monumt 
of a college living worth £'1000 a year, had 1 
chosen to go into orders, I trust he will learn to 
be morS careful how' he suspects the motives of 
others, merely because they do not coincide with 
bis own. — ^Wbom he means by the sneering ap- 
pellation of “your friends,*' I am at a loss to de- 
termine ; if he means the demagogues and bawicrs 
for reform, who act as a public party in this me- 
tropolis, 1 must tell him suqh men arc not my 
friends, and I am ndt titeirs, for thoUgli they may 
incidentally do some good', their conduct is too 
reprehensible to leave their motives at all equivo- 
cal ; my friends are not among the noisy candi- 
dates for public fame, they are few, but they are 
select ; -they are men of ^minds as pure as human 
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iVailty will permit, and actuated by motives as 
honourable as human excellence can furnish, and 
it costs me no slight pang to repeat that the nuin> 
her of those 1 have now alive is not more than 
equal to those who are lost to me and to the 
world for ever. In cropping the redundancies of 
the established church, it is by no means my wish 
to hurt the feelings or destroy the comfort of any 
imlividual. Whether it may be found requisite to 
equalise; the different benefices, or reduce the 
revenues of the clergy on the whole, nothing 
should be taken from the present incumbents. I 
am, and always have been, a gradual reformer, 
being coni^nced that all violent do more 

barm than It is hardly possible'^ believe 

that nAgr ^eigyman can be indiso^t enough to 
lament immense mass of £^rcSm|^perty 
which was secularised by the refopiajng p|i i>d of : 
HemyfVIlIjMvti^er he may lais^fei^ meahs 
by which was effected. Can aE^/ma^ at this 
time of ’datmly say, that it woji^'ildii'e been 
for the *]^od', either of the church or the natkifl^;}: 
to .'have- had the .clergy in possesion • 

wealth they'had ' Before thft refonnation ? 6f, wro 
any ii^ they Iftive not enough at present, or 
that-'<ilfy ought to have more ? If he does, let 
him thid^ how little they do for it ; and had they 
been all rich, who would have performed eccle- 
siastical duties? for it is well known that the 
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liigher a man gets in tbe churdi the less he has to 
do, so that almost the whole labour is performed 
by deputy. The gentleman has supplied me 
\vith so much matter, that 1 find it impossible to 
conclude at present. 

The cletgy of the church of Durham ought to 
consider themsdves much mom indebted to me 
than to him ' who has kindly undertaken 
'their defence. An honest en«tey is better tiian 
an injtt^cioirs frietrd : '* Defend me against my 
friends,” said a great man of antiquity, “and 1 
will defend myself against my enemies.” But I 
am not the enemy of tbe clergy, as individuals, 
though, as a body, J think they have done much 
harm, and always in propor^n to their power, 
f therefore wish to see that poiv^er mdiiced 

to their spiritutd functions. S0> ££ferently does 
the same thing seem to diilbenr men, that tbe 
thing which the reverend champion oi^the efaumh 
would regard the woiai^igns of the times, 

I should r^r^.as^lifoi^ pf Ihe^ogress of reason 
and reflection ; ^ more opofent laity to 

perceive ihttt very Iftt^Tjehefit arises to the pub- 
lic from a wcidthy Sifd established ministry, and 
were they to cease to confodnd the dfetressed fe- 
milies of the poorer efergy with others their 
distressed fellow creatures, because tho former 
have rich friends whom th^ ought to lOok up to 
for support, and 4he latter have genewdly none r 
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wlien the laity are wise enough to know that, it is 
no act of charity to provide for the indigent rela- 
tives of the clergy, it will be a proof that they 
have at least advanced one step in discrimination, 
and can discern between those who are objects of 
charity and those who are not. It is high tinje : 
that they should know better than to believe all 
they arc told by the clergy, and yet tliis gentle- 
man seems to be Very unwilling that they should 
think for themselves. When the clergy at length 
determine to do something for their own poor, it 
is all very right, according to this clerical de- 
fender; but for any layman to presume to think 
of it, or suggest it, before that time, is impiety 
and presumption. Very right, sir; you do very 
well to persuade the laity that no one ought to 
advise or disobey you in any thing, but to take all 
you say for granted; and yet this will not do 
now-a*days so well as it did fifty years ago: men 
are grown wiser, and begin to examine a little into, 
till' nature and origin of things. The Constitution 
t)f this ebuntry, the gentlenian boldly affirms, con- 
sists of church and state, (mihd^, the church goes' 
first), and why not of army and navy, for they are 
essential to the support o?" the state and the churcli 
too. I Vvill, however, venture to say, that jt con- 
•sists of no 'such tilings* and that the political 
body is the sole body of which the constitution is 
formed. I'lie .church of Clirist, as described bv 

B . 
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XJhrist liiiiiself, is not essentially united to any 
body politic or state whatever; the Popish reli- 
gion, in the plenitude of its power, disdained an 
union with the state, and asserted its supreme 
authority over kings and princes; and the clergy, 
during the whole of our history, to the time of the 
reformation, claimed an exemption from the bur- 
dens of the state, and when that could be no 
longer endured, they were Offered to tax them- 
selves in convocation. It is true that Edward 
the First summoned the bishops and abbots to his 
great council, not as spiritual peers, but as holding 
lands under the crown, and it is well known that 
even now the bishops do not sit in Parliament in 
right of their bishoprics, but in right of certain 
baronies which they are supposed tp possess, 
or formerly possessed. The church is a corpo- 
ration protected by the state, not equal to it 
any more than any other (brporation ; the body 
politic is formed of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and though it has pleased the bishops to 
call themselves Spiritual Lords, (a terra- strictly 
forbidden by .Tesus Christ), yet I have already 
shewn that the bishops only sit in the tipper 
House as temporal peehs. The executive power 
is the head of the church, say the cleigy ; and so 
he is of the army .and navy, and yet neither of 
these ever put themselves on a level with the 
state or constitutional* body : if the language used 
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in the words church and state has been tolerated, 
it is because the clergy have a greater influence^ 
over the minds of men than any other body, nob 
because they have a better right to associate'them- 
selves with the civil power. The church of Christ 
is essentially dilTcreut from every civil establish- 
ment on earth, and ao far from arrogating an equa- 
lity with any one, he inculcated on his disciples 
the most complete, submission “ to the powers, 
that be.” Besides, what two things can be more 
different than church and state? the one provides 
for our souls, the other for our bodies, and there- 
h'l’i- their hiuctions and their duties are essentially 
different, and the biuguage of the constitution 
when it speaks of the church, is the church of 
Kngland as by law established. 

To represent those, who are no friends to the 
church as enemies to the constitution of the state, 
is a diabolical artifice, better suited to the dis- 
ciples of Ignatius Loyola than to the protestant 
mini.sters of the nineteenth century,, as it is in- 
tended to single such men out as the subjects of 
political persecution.^ It is thus that theclei^y 
attempt to iuentity thctnselvcs ft'ith the state, and 
silence all those who rkire to deny the union ; 
but it is to be hoped the attempt will no longes 
succeed, and that all .sensible men will discern, 
that to be an enemy to the i tiormoHs power of the 
clinrch, and a friend to the .state, acje by no means 

B ? 
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incotnpiitil)le. It would have been well if the 
overflowings of clerical bounty, which are repre- 
sented as having fallen unknown upon the laity, 
had been reserved for the. deity's own poor; it 
might have saved them having recourse to the 
contributions of the laity^, and so avoided that 
scandal which has been so frequently and so 
unwisely repeated. Let not the dignitaries of 
the church of Durham, at least, make a merit 
of what is so strongly enjoined them by their 
statutes ; but rather let them take shame to them- 
selves, that they so grossly misapply it, in giving 
to the rich that bounty which was expressly be- 
stowed on them solely for the maintenance of the 
poor, and for the repairs of their church, not in 
pulling it down, as they did the chapter-house ; 
let them remember also, that by these same ugly 
statutes, their salaries are fixed at a certain sum, 
beyond which they are forbidden to apply their 
revenues to their own private use, that sum is 
small indeed, and too small fdr the present times, 
but why not apply to the legislature to extend it, 
rather than violate their consciences by swearing 
to what they nevbr intend, nor attempt to per- 
form. “ They that be rich, lead themselves 
into temptation and a snare, and pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows." So the apostle 
thoMght, but I believe the. clergy are not much 
troubled about swearing to wbat they never cau 
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perform; and with most men, when an oath is 
considered as a mere matter of form, it gives the 
conscience of him that swallows it very little 
trouble. That “ by our happy constitution we 
have an order of men set apart from secular con- 
cerns,” 1 deny ; they are not even set apart from 
these concerns by the religion they profess, for the 
apostles themselves laboured iu their secular vo- 
cation, «>ven when engaged in preaching the 
gf)spel. The law certainly forbids the clergy to 
engage in any trade or employment, but the very 
management of their tythes and their glebe is u 
secular concern, and the clergy engage in many 
others: at least, in all secular amusements they 
are to bo found in numbers, such as balls, routs, 
and dinners ; to represent them as solely engaged 
in attending to the spiritual and eternal concerns 
of mankind, is therefore to state what is not the 
truth, and being so easily contradicted, can do no 
good. To affirm that the clergy occasion no ex- 
pense to the public, is as, much as to say that they 
are not employed in the service of the public, but 
that all they do, all their preaching, praying, bap- 
tism, catechising, and confirining, is all out of 
pure generosity and kibdness. “ Surplice fees 
and Easter offerings,” all that the clergy cost the 
public : this is bold at least, if it is not discreet ! 
Are tythes, nothing; glebe lands, nothing ; church 
lands, nothing ? Surely this is tw much tp be 
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borne : nay, these very Easter offerings, which we 
are told in many parishes are given as tokens of 
affection and regard, ace often wrung both from 
cliurchnicu and dissenters by the severest process 
of ecclesiastical law, so that to enforce a claim of 
6d. or Is. many pounds have been spent, to the 
great delight of doctors and proctors, and to tim 
heavy cost of the mistaken wretches who r<'fus(,l 
to offer thc.se ‘-tokens of aflection aiu! rc iurd." 
All the.se things must tend to make tin- clergy 
greatly beloved by the laity, and inspire them with 
a vhst commiseration for their widows and father- 
less children. ■ Had not 'this honest, clerical ad- 
vot'ate, brought forward hi.s Easter ofl'erings as 
" tokens of affection and regard,” 1 should never 
have thought of producisig instances of the con- 
trary; and to support my assertion, I need only 
refer to the perpetual disputes about tythes and 
moduses, and all the subterfuges the laity rc.sort to, 
for the sake of lessening the weight of those griev- 
ous impositions. 

Having gone through the whole, or most mate- 
rial parts of the gentleman’s letter, 1 must now 
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advert to his postscript, wherein he defends an 
exprc.si.ion of that haughty prelate, Bishop Hor.s- 
ley, and I will candidly confess, that upon revert- 
ing to his charge, I find he uscxl the W'brds “ la- 
bouring clergy” not contemptuously, but “ as 
descriptive of those who occupy the most labo- 
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riouR situations in the church.” Such a terra, 
however, a|)plic(J to the inferior clergy exclusively, 
is a tacit reproach to their superiors, as it implies 
tliat they do all the duty of the church, while the 
others, like lassy droncs^'Consumc the honey. — 
Permit me now, Wr. Editor, to say a few words 
on the general spirit and particular utility of the 
clergy. All bodies of men distinguished by any 
paiti(!ular pursuit or profession, are actuated by 
a eertain spirit and principle, both as individuals 
and as a body, (which the French have very aptly 
termed I'lspril dc corps) whether they are exalted, 
oppressed, or unmolested by the government; and 
that spirit is in general hostile to the rest of soci- 
ety ; the more powerful, therefore, any corporate 
body of men becomes, the more harm they are 
ca|)ahlc of doing. The clet^y, under the pretence 
of taking care of men’s souls, have contrived to 
acquire a pretty large portion of their worldly, 
goods, and therefore as a body they have, in all 
countries where they have been established, be- 
come, cxtremfly powerful; both in a spiritual and 
a temporal light ; tijat is, they have forbidden men 
to exercise their faculties on religious subje<;ts any ’ 
further than to conviilae themselves of the truth, 
of what they preach; and as to their temporal 
concerns, they have all the influence that money 
and land can bestow, and then they presume ta 
tell the people that it is their own, that they are:^ 



indebted to no one for it, that they have as good 
a right to it as any n^an has to his land ; and so 
they have, when they do. their duty ; but when 
they neglect it, and become burdensome to the 
public, they may be dismissed, or else they are 
the rulers, not the servants of the state, like all 
other men who perform public duty; the only 
difference is, that they are paid in land and not in 
money, which makes no difference as to the right 
of the government to dispense with or modify the 
whole institution. Whenever the clergy are rich 
and powerful, they trouble themselves very little 
about the private concerns of the laity, bt iug sa- 
tisfied with their public influence both iu sj)intual 
and in temporal affairs: when they arc p<*(ir, and 
dependent on the people for their support, they 
contrive to acquire private influence, and to ma- 
nage the, spiritual concerns of the people with a 
semblance of the most disinterested zeal for their 
good, but in reality from a love of that influence 
which all men like to possess, when it gives 
them wealth and even subsistence. This is pre- 
cisely the difference between the Scotch and the 
English elerg}^ and* it is this difference which has 
raised up a body of dissenters in England, who 
are now almost powerful enough to withdraw 
from the clergy the influence they possessed in 
the state : for a Ipte event has shewn, that if is 
no longer in their pow.er to lay restraints on the 
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liberty of teaching, without an opposition which 
it w'oiild be hazardous to irritate.— The utility of 
a body of clergy depends solely on the morality 
they teach, and the orderly, composed state of the 
people; for the end even of religion itself is mora- 
lity, much more the end of a priesthood. Reli- 
gion is only a means to enforce the precepts of 
morality ; for a God who is infinitely great and 
j)ou (‘rful, cannot be exalted by the worship of his 
creatures ; it is only to make them love each 
other, that he can wish them to love him, and if 
religion does not produce philanthropy and bene- 
volence, it is a mere mockery of the Deity. Could 
men be taught to love and to do good to each 
other from pure and rational motives alone, with- . 
out regard to any othef being, the will of God 
w'ould be equally well answered, for it is not to 
be supposed that be can be increased or magni- 
fied by our worship ; therefore the great end and ^ 
object of a body of clergy, is to teach morality, 
and this they may do without any great burden 
or expense, to the state, and without neglectiqgi^ 
their own temporal concerns ; a clergy such as 
this, who by their wnoral discourses and friendly 
attention, improve tlia lower ranks of the people 
(who are most in need of instruction), are a bless- 
ing and an ornament to society ; but a clergy, 
W'hose whole mind is occupied in managing and .. 
increasing their worldly possessions, whpare proud> 
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«elfish, and arrogant; who take no interest in the 
welfere of the people, and delegate ■ the office of 
instruction, both in public and private, to ignorant 
hirelings, are not the men whom Jesus commis* 
sioned to feed his flock — they are the men whom 
Milton has described in his Lycidas, and in various 
parts of his prose writings. Such men have, in my 
©pinion, forfeited their claim to public bounty. 

[ remain, 

W. BURDON. 

Somerset Street, Portinan Square, 

Oct. I6th, 1611. 


LETTER m. 

To the Editor of the Tyne Mercia y. 

SiK, 

THE Rector of Haltwhistlc is determined to 
^eary both the public and me in his zeal to deteiid 
the church, for w'hieh his clerical brethren air- 
much indebted to him, but it is hard upon a poor 
layman to’ pay so dear for the verbosity of his an- 
tagonist. Having, however, ^oth got heartily into 
the battle, there is hothing left for us but to fight 
it out, and, to use a fashionable phrase, we must 
have another round or tw o before cither of us can 
give it up. My second letter was ‘ in answer to 
one of Mr. Hollingsworth’s: he has now pelted 
''me with another, which,.as it contains more words 
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than matter, will not require quite so heavy a return. 
The clergy, I repeat’ it, are originally indebted to 
individuals, but since the reformation they are in- 
debted to the public, for at that period the churcb 
was new modelled by the king and parliament, the 
enormous wealth of the clergy w^as diminished, and 
applied partly tqthe service of the state, and partly, 
I am sorry to say, according to the pleasure of the 
monarch ; and the remainder, though ill distributed, 
is more than sufficient* for the support of the re- 
Ibrmed clergy in affluence and plenty. That which 
the legislatore has once done, (without its right 
being called in question,) it may do again, and 1 
trust without danger or injurj’ to the common- 
wealth. To answer an argument by repeating an 
assertion, is a new kind of logic to which 1 have 
not been ticcustomed, and therel’ore I leave the 
gentleman in full possession of it. .1 have proved 
the distinction between church property and th^ 
of the laity, by shewing that the one is given f^ 
services to be performed, and t^t the other is itiif 
conditional and as ancient as the origin of socie^; 
My antagonist answers me by repeating his a»(p- 
tion. I am sorry he is not very, accurate in per- 
ceiving distinctions^ but he either will not or can- 
not perceive them. 1 said that servants have not 
the eatne rights as their masters; he asks^ me if 
they have not a right to their own ? Certainly thejp 
have ; but they have ncH the same right to the fui^^ 
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wbence it arises as their masters have, which is 
precisely the case with the clergy ; they have a 
right to their annual revenue, but they have not 
the same right to the lands and tythes from whence 
it issues, as laymen have, and as a proof of this, 
they cannot dispose of it, they cannot alter it in 
any shape — which, if it was their own, they un- 
^ doubtedly might ; they are btit trustees for their 
successors ; tl>e fee simple is in the public, or in 
the legislature, the representatives of the public. 
Servants have a right to their wages while they 
serve, but if masters choose to do without servants, 
can servants demand their wages and say they are 
oti^r own ? Certainly not. The illustration of con- 
ditional possession so aptly introduced from the 
Blenheim estate, makes exactly for my argument ; 
the. circumstance of carrying the flag to Windsor, 
a proof that when the estate was conferred, the 
>.||ig|s!ature meant to shew it was derived from pub- 
lic bounty, and though the resumption of it would 
be all odious exertion of power, it would be ac- 
cording to strict fight ; it would have been well, as it 
was meant to be perpetual, if it been given with- 

, out any condition. * . 

To the gentleman’s person^ arguments and re- 
spites 1 shall make no answer, except to one, in 
nllusiim to an expression of mine wl^ch ho has 
j;^nfairly laid hold of, and given it a wrong ap- 
|dication. When I spoke^ of the “ heat and ar- 
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■dour of composition,” I referred merely to compos 
sition, or the mode of putting my thoughts upon 
paper. I never meant to say, nor to have it un- 
derstood, that 1 ever sit down to write, without" 
having studied and examined my subject to the 
best of my ability ; and 1 hardly ever write upon , 
anysubject which has not employed my Noughts 
for many years. It may possibly be my misfortunes 
not to succeed in comprehending and illustrating 
that subject so well as others might, but it will at : 
least relieve me from the chaise of writing without 
thinking, and attempting to teach others what I 
hardly understand. I am sorry to be compelled to 
speak so often of myself, but it is the feult of my 
antagonist. To say nothing about many captious 
arguments which the gentleman has employed in 
his last letter, 1 must briefly notice those which 
are of the greatest consequence. He tells me h# 
has been unable to find where .Tesus Christ has ex^ 
pressly condemned the accumulation of clitirefit' 
property. — Let him read the sermon on the naount, '' 
let him read the gospel of St. Matthew, and he will^ 
find that Christ ex^essly forbids his followers, hot’^ 
merely his disciples*^ to acctimulate any kind of 
property, lie tells them to “ take no thought for 
tiie morrow, what they shall eat or what they shall 
drink, or wherewithal they shall fite clothed.” Mr.' 
II. will there find that 1 have not led Iiim to com- - 
bat with a shadow', but jvith the founder of that ' 
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yitiigioa which he is paid for teaching: he wi]l 
" there find that the whole life and conduct of the 
clergy, are expressly contrary both to the letter 
and the spirit of Christ’s precepts ; and that even 
the institution of the order is no where enjoined. 
The assertion that the church and state united 
. tom the constitution, is again repeated ; but it is 
I" t mere asseitiont and contradicted by every page 
jV^our history. Before the reformation, the church 
I%as a rival and independent body, though its power 
^had been considerably repressed by many of our 
"'Ibost spirited monarchs. By the reformation if 
ppt in complete subjection to the state ; the 
Hiing tras declared the head of it, and the convoca* 
tion was its legislative assembly. Since the revo- 
lution, that assembly has lost all its powers and its 
privileges, and the church is still more subservient 
^^^therstate ; and I will be bold to maintain, that 
the^ttoe has i^ntinucd'to exist and to flourish lor 
three centuries ainoe the abolition of the catholic 
church, it may do the same after the abolition of 
the protestapt establishment ; .and whoever affirms 
lie contmiy is an enemy to tbp>'constitution, inas- 
much WHe maintainii that the constitution is in- 
debted.for its support to a body to which it has no 
natural alliance or analogy. To make round asser- 
|i^8 is very easy, but to prove them is yery diffi- 
tWt ; and the gentleman has pot attempted to shew 
?ipw the church and the, state contribute to each 



other’s “ firmness and excellence.” That the 
church owes much to the state, can never be.de-. 
nied : the converse of the proposition can never be . 
proved, except it can be shewn that *£200,000.. 
a year in one county, given to a set of men whQ. 
hardly do any duty but by deputy, can conlribtttft> 
to the prosperity and cotrifort of. its inbaWtaniin:|^ 
that it is a good thing for the laity to be perpe4^ 
tually harassed with tithes and church leases, widir 
increasing fines and renewals, and Easter reckon- ?; 
iiigs, witli ail the great and all the petty gains of 
the clergy in various shapes and modes ; that 
the Scotch clergy, who are moderately and equally 
paid for their instruction, are not more exemplar^ 
in their lives and more sedulous in their duty, than 
thoseofthechurchof England. When the gentteman 
will prove to me that the present church property 
is not oppressive to the laity, and that the deigyf 
strictly and literally adhere iifallthings to 
copts of Jesus, then I will allow tM^tbey fc^tri^^ 
butc to the maintenance of the state, 'but not bd^l 
fore. • • ■•i';; 

I remain, &c, 

W.BURte. 

SomfiriKt Street, Porlraat^Squa'eJ 
Nov.7th, iSli. * 
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LETtfiJl IV. 

To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury. 

4 

^IK, 

Mft. HOLLINGSWORTH has supplied itie 
i with ample matter for discussion were 1 disposed 
to notice afl that is cdntained in his very copious 
; communications since the forcing letters were 
’ written j but to avoid wearying iftyself or the pub- 
lic^ I intend only to reply briefly to a few par- 
, ticulars which ought not to go unanswered. In bis 
I last lettefT but one, he denies that the clergy are the 
) hire^'servants'of the state, and asserts that they arc 
\ directly and immediately the servants of God, that 
\ is, that they have a divine right to ail that they 
possess, independent of human laws and institutions 
; -Hdios has he revived the old high church doctrine 
I Whtci uni believed to be happily extinct and for- 
I gotten. Be denies that the clergy are paid by the 
1 public, or that th^ are, in any degree, supported 
by h^ioo. 1 must ask him what are tythes but 
taxatipd» Ind tlie most oppressive species of tox- 
k ation~-tliey are a ihdde cf to'xation derived from 
l^the Jews* and revived in Christian countries long 
l^er the cstabliahinent of Christianity jR>r the aup- 
Vp^ the church} end in this coiiii^ were im> 
^ pOscid by bur Saxon monareba fbr the maintenance 
^ of the ckigy and the poor? but, in 'Succeeding 



rimes, the clergy were, powerful enough to shake 
olF. their partners and take the whole to them- 
selves, 

Mr. II. next insinuates, that if I perceive, no , 
diftereiice between the pay of the army and navy ' 
and that of the clergy, 1 am grossly stupid. I iriu# 
again tell him there is no difference among them.'^' 
so far as they all depend on the will of the legisla- 
ture ; they are all the servants of the public, and 
therefore, though the legislature has chosen to pay 
them differently, their payment and existence as a 
body depend wholly on the legislative power; and 
1 have proved this in a reference to the reforma- 
tion, when the King, Lords, and Commons, re- 
sumed into their own hands the property of the 
church, and portioned it out in a mode different 
from that in which it existed before ; and they did 
this because they conceived it, or pretended to 
conceive it, for the public good ; and they had a 
strict right to do so, because the lands tythes 
possessed by the clergy were given them for the 
public service, whereas, had they acted thus "to- ■ 
wards individuals, t^y would have been guiltyot 
the greatest injustice, became eVeiy man holds his ' 
property for his own good, and not for that of the 
public. If this is not elm 1 despair pt' j|»kin^ it^ 
clearer, but 1 will repeat it -Pri^e ^^rty 
cannot be taken away even by the legvdature with- 
out injustice-!— church property- mj'. lie, and has 

,C ' ' 

i 



been, taken away by the legislature for tlie public 
■ good ; and that which Mr. H. calls the rapacious 
zeal of Henry VlII. 1 must ever consider as a for- 
tunate interference of the crown to retrench the 
. enormous power and property of the clergy. I'hc 
expression “constitution in church and state” is 
a laulty expression, for the church of England 
exists only as bylaw established, and tlie law itsidf 
arises out of the constitution, therefore that m liich 
owes its existence to the law cannot be a part of 
the constitution. 

Mr. H. next says, “ Taking for granted tlu; 

. truth of the Scriptures, the clergy of the church of 
England,” d fortiori, the Roman CJatholic clcigy, 
and why not the dissenting clei-gy ? “ are the ser- 
vants of God.” Having, to my own satistaction 
at least, proved in another place, * I will not rcj>eiit 
it now, that the clei^y are not the legitimate suc- 
cessors of^ the apostles, that neither Christ nor 
they appointed a particular set of men, di.stiii- 
guished from the laity by dress, by office, or by 
crdjlnation ; that the apostles themselves acted as 
laymen in following their secular vocations ; and 
that the word rgmosof wbic^ we translati; bishop, is 
always used in the New 3'^stament as synoiiimous 
with which we translate presbyter or elder, 

and that till the middle of the second century there 
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\v;is IK* such thing as a single twmwrot, or overseer^ 
prosidiu" in any of the churches established by 
the apostles. Hence it follows that the succession 
is ('ompletely interrupted, and that the institution 
of bishops, and all the oilice of ordination as exist* 
ing at present, is not of higher date than one bun^ 
dred and thirty years after the birth of Christj 
It has also been abundantly proved in the publica-’ 
tion abovenaentioned, that of all the offices and or- 
dinances of the church not one is to be found in 
tin- New Testament, nor can be proved to have 
iiad its origin in (^brist or his apostles.- 

Let Mr. 11. and his brethren now pride them- 
selves, and look with contempt on the laity, which 
no doubt they do, as being the servants of God, 
and call all those who denv their divine authoritv, 
fhe servants of the t/evtly all this will not avail 
thorn much longer, w hen the eyes of the people 
are opomd to this spiritual imposture, and tb^' 
find that uc» human being has an e.\clusiye right to 
this proud superiority. 

Mr. 11. accuses me of attempting to steel the 
hearts of the laity agginst the widows and orphans 
of the clergy ; what th<;n will hothink of the clergy 
themselves, whose heans are steeled against their 
r»wn poofi when 1 tell him, on the authority of a 
respectable lay steward of the clerical charity, 
that he w'as once refused a subscription from twQ- 
w ell bciiefioed clergymen ; but, iLthis be not a suf- 
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ficient motive fur tbe laity refusing tu cuntriltuti* 
to 'their fund, a much stronger is to be ft)und in the 
full ability of the clergy to raise the whole among 
themselves, considering that many very indigent 
members of society contribute to the support of 
their own poor. 

I ri’main, &c. 

W. BL'RDON. 

Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 

Dec. 5th, 181 1 . 


LETTER V. 

To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury. 

Sir, 

Mr. H. having found that my letters have left 
an impression on the minds of the laity not very 
much to the advantage of the clergy both as 
to the original subject of the dispute and many 
other particulars concerning the whole body, has 
very craftily, but not very honourably, turned 
entirely from the main question, and fallen into a 
strain of personal abuse against me as the author of 
a book which he seems ^to qonceive renders me to- 
tally disqualified to spealf' of the clergy or their 
concerns : whatever temporary advantage he may 
^derive from calling me an ut^yg^ and referring 
?^o my book for a proof of his ^ertion, he will, in 
4heend, neither do hintself nor his profession much 
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good. The principles of that book I will neither 
stoop to defend nor retract : they are founded on 
that eternal rock of truth which time can neither 
diminish nor impair; they are not exclusively my 
principles or opinions, they are the principles of 
reason, comprising the interests and advantages of 
mankind in all ages and countries, and the more 
thi'y are examined and illustrated, the more they 
will prevail. Mr. H. has contributed to give them 
a circulation through the medium of a sixpenny 
newspaper which they never could have gained in 
two octavos, price 14s. and therefore I am indebted 
to him much more than he intended, if he proves 
the means of selling me half a dozen copies, or only 
one copy of a book, whose sale is unavoidably very 
slow and limited. 

Mr. If. in his last lett<‘r having ventured on some 
assertions which are not founded in tact, and been 
guilty of some misrepresentation of considerable 
moment to me and my book, it is requisite for me 
briefly to notice them, and then finally to leave the 
whole controversy to the determination of the pub-.. . 
lie, and to the inqircssion it may naturally tend to ‘ 
leave upon their iriimk. Tho’gcntlenian boldly 
asserts, that the doctrin^f necessity is subversive 
of all religion and morality; for the former I will 
say nothing, because necessity is the doctrine of 
reason, and reason is subvei-sive of religion, hiit 
reason and morality agree mqst cordially, and there- 



lore the doctrine of necessity, which supposes that 
all human actions are the result of the strongest 

motives, cannot be, in any .degree, sulrversive of 

« 

nrorality, if morality rests upon motives, and mo- 
tives arc influenced b)' habits. Mr. II. supposes 
me to waver between atheism and scepticism, 
which arises from bis mistaking the smsc of a pas- 
sage; he has quoted; the passage is as follows: 
“ If there is such a Being as an omniscient, omni- 
potent, and omnipresent God, there cannot be any 
other Being in the universe who has the power to 
act freely.” Now the “ if’Ms not a doubting 
if,” but an inductive “ if;” I did not mean sim- 
ply to doubt w hether there is such a Being, but to 
say, if there is, then the deduction or eonstqnence 
must be, that no other creature can be wholly frei;. 
Mr. ri. accuses me of condemning the Bible be- 
cause it forbids the vidoui' indulgence of our ap- 
petites and passions. I did not use the word /■/- 
«of«, but frcni'i'om, which he inter|)rets to (nean 
vicioits — I did not even say this, I only said 'that 
the general dislike to the Bible among young |)co- 
plc arises from the idea that it interferes with tin; 
generous indulgeftce of the appetites and passions; 
now 1 believe none but awisionary ascetic will deny 
that the mpderate indulgence of the appetites and 
passions contributes materially to tlie happiness of 
’•our nature. That Jesus Christ, who w'as a quiet- 
ist in the strictest sciife of the word, forbid even the 
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most moderate indulgence of these propensities is 
evident from many of his precepts in their literal ac- 
ceptation, and therefore it is that none bat those 
wliose senses and passions are almost woni out, are 
very constant readers of the Bible: and Mr. H.^s 
long note about the number of Bibles annually 
distributed will not convince me to the contrary, 
be must prove that all who receive a copy of the 
Bible an; much employed in reading it. But even 
here he mistakes me, i never meant to say that 
till’ Bible ought not to be universally read — far 
oiberwiso, 1 only said that it is not so read, be- 
cause the generality of mankind mistake its gene- 
ral teiuhiiev. It is a book like all human com- 
positions, for a luuium composition it most cer- 
tainly is. and must ever be considered, till we can 
prove what is meant by divine inspiration ; like 
all human compositions it eoutuins much good 
and much evil ; but as the morality of the Old 
Testament and much of the New is of the most 
useful and practical tendency, and as it has been 
so long rende red almost vernacular to the English, 
1 cortainlv kne)w of no hook that can be substi- 
tilted in its room as a system.of morality, and a.s 
such I rejoice at the ^eans that have been taken 
to extend its circulation, ^iid render it £imiliar to 
the greatest possible number of mankind in alt 
nations. Let Mr. PI. therefore retract his asser- 
tion concerning my system^ for 1 have no system 
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independent of the general principles of mora- 
lity, which are to be found in the Old and New 
Testament, and let him remember that the doc- 
trine of immortality which he so highly prizes 
is not to be ibund in any part ol‘ the Jewish 
scriptures; therefore, when he talks of uii/ sijsic in 
as of something new, and rings all his ehanges 
attout the Trench revolution, let him revert to his 
Bible and his classics, and he will find that J have 
written nothing which is not to be found in these 
celebrated repositories of ancient wisdom, i have 
only opposed the pretensions of Moses and Jesus 
Christ to a divine , revelation, but 1 havt: not 
touched one atom of tho morality of Solomon, 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, or of Jesus the. 
son of Joseph, and his apdstles, where it is 
consistent with the principles of reason and 
general utility. Let him consider also, that in 
all writers of all countries the principles of mo- 
rality are nearly the same; the morality of 
Confucius, of Solomon, and of Socrates, all rest 
on the same Arm foundation, the good and happi- 
ness of mankind ; the religious systems of difi'er- 
ent nations differ aij much as their climate or their 
character; therefore Mr. ought to blush for 
having asserted that my system, as he calls it, 
which contains no more than the general princi- 
pies of morality, acknowledged by ail civilised 
nations, tends to banish all iporal goodness from 
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the world, and to let mankind loose as so many 
wild beasts against each other, and that the ruin 
of every state must speedily ensue.” 

Mr. II. either knows, or ought to know, that 
such an assertion is false, scandalous, and mali- 
cious, that it is a libel upon human nature, inas- 
much as it supposes man to be incapable of acting 
rightly from honest and conscientious motives, 
(that is from the dictates of justice and reason), and 
is only to be influenced by imaginary hopes and 
tenors. In opposition to this I affirm that the 
morality of the l},ible, without a single word of its 
religious system, which coutaius many things 
offensive to decency and common sense, is fully 
sufficient, were it generally diffusctl, to improve 
the condition of the world, and to make mankind 
more generally virtuous than they have ever yet 
been, and for this purpose I slioidd be glad to see 
the moral precepts and historical beauties of the 
Old and New Testament separated from the dro.s 3 
with which, they arc at present mixed, and circu- 
lated all over the world as a manual of morality ; 
at any rale, however, 1 rejoice to hear that so many 
thousand copies of the Bihk^ even as it is, have, 
been dispersed abroacSnwithout gloss or comment. 

The coarse and illiberal censure which Mr. H. 
has passed on me, and all those who preach the 
doctrine of pure morality, unadulterated by the 
mixture of religion, 1 shtmld never^ have noticed, 
did it not give me. an opportunity to affirm the 
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direct contrary of what lie lias arrogantly pro- 
nounced to be the state of my mind and the na- 
ture- of my motives. That 1 have had my shave 
of trouble and uneasiness, and perhaps more than 
falls to the lot of most mep, I will not attempt to 
deny, and if I have at times felt “ the want of 
internal peace and enjoyment,” it has not urisen 
from “ any sullen dissatisfaction at the decrees of 
Providence, nor have 1 vainly hoped for the re- 
moval of my disquietude in the changes and re- 
volutions of the constituted authorities of the 
world.” A philosopher of old wished that he had 
a window in his breast, that all the world might 
see w'^hat was passing in it; and were 1 to repeal 
this wish, it w'ould be' without vanity or osten- 
tation, and solely to convince other men of the 
purity of my motives; but they who know me 
best will bear me witness, that 1 have never been 
actuated in any transaction of my life by a, regard 
to sordid interest, and that I have sacriheed the 
esteem of ray friends and the hopes of preferment 
to what 1 have conceived the good of mankind. 
So far from murmuring at the dispensations of 
Providence, I have fqr many years been convinced 
that the world is governed, /oy an irresistible ne- 
cessity, and under this conviction 1 have ceased 
to murmur seriously at the evils of life, though 
practically speaking, 1 have many times attempted 
to mitigate their force ; and perhaps Mr. H. will 
pnvy me when 1 tell hini of the pleasure I receive 
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from contemplating the progress of human im- 
provement, and from witnessing a successful oppo- 
sition to the will of tyants. So jar from “ wishing 
for power or distinction in times of confusion,” the 
tpuor of my life has been so private and retired,, 
so averse to the hustle of public business, that I 
shrink from all crowded and tumultuous meetings 
as I should from a touch of the torpedo, and even 
in private society I feel afraid to speak before two 
or three strangers ; and as to desiring the homage 
of mankind, I wish for no other praise than the 
simple acknowledgement, that I have attempted 
to the utmost of my poor ability, and according to 
the dictates of my conscience, to improve the 
condition oi‘ the world, loom private afflictions 
1 have suffered much, and for many years, but 
from all that I have attempted to do for the public, 
I have experienced no sensations but those aris- 
ing from conscious rectitude and benevolent in- 
tention ; if Mr. H. wishes to know further, how 
much he has mi.Srepresented me, let him inquire 
of those lew who know me^, to say more of my- 
self would be both distressing and indelicate. 
To affirm that 1 arn generally “hostile to all the 
institutions of man^’ is a base and unfounded 
calumny, and it requires all the restraint of phi- 
losophy to, check the natural warmth of my tem- 
per in repelling so infamous an accusation. I 
well know that mankind cannot be governed 
without civil ordinances and regulations, and be- 
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cause I have expressed a wish to see th'cse ren- 
dered as excellent, and administered with as little 
corraption as the weakness of human nature will 
permit, to represent me as a monster, who is the 
enemy of the human race, is a degree of wickedness 
which I hardly could have expected from * a ser- 
vant of the devil, much less from one (»f those 
who wisli to be considered as the chosen servants 
of God. For my detestation of French tyranny, 
French anarchy, and the excesses of the French 
revolution, I must refer the reader to all that I 
have ever written. Surely, had the gentleman 
recollected St. Paul’s definition of cliaritv, he 
would have hesitated belbre he imjmtcd to any 
man motives so base as those he has imputed to 
me; for others who have w-ritten like myself, I 
will not venture to answer, but 1 am willing to 
believe that they have been actuated by motives 
no less pure and benevolent. Had Mr. H. ever 
read the Materials for Thinking for any othiir 
purpose than the mischievous satisfaction of pul- 
ling it to pieces, he would have found in the 
Essay on Liberality of Sentiment some hints 
which might possiblj^ have ^rrected his uncha- 
ritable disposition. ^ > 

The same clerical censor, who has so harshly 
interpreted my general motives, insinuates that 

• If the clergy are the servants of (jk)d, whose servant is Mr. 
Burdoa .^—Vide Mr. H.’s letter^ dated Nov. 23d^ 1811. 
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i only pretend not to discern the connection 
between church and state; if I should say that 
he only pretends lo be a servant of God,. I 
should have more truth on iny side, because I 
believe it impossible for him to prove his di- 
vine commission. I am not apt to pretend any 
thing, much less to pretend ignorance of what 
1 think [ understand, and there is nothing Clearer 
to ray mind than the distinct nature of church 
and state,' and the impossibility of their union 
as equal and co-ordinate bodies, according to 
the precepts and practice of Jesus Christ. As 
a spiritual body the church of Christ can have no 
connection with the state, and as a civil body it 
has no existence, for he has strictly commanded 
his disciples to submit themselves to every spe- 
cies of civil government, now where there is sub- 
mission on one side there can be no equality. 

Mr. H. next ejaculates a pious wish that I no 
longer may produce, among other kinds of nau- 
seous fruit which he has enumerated, “ an aver- 
sion to all morality except such as centers in 
selfish interests aqd enjoyments;” had he read 
the Materials for I'lihikhig with any other motive 
than that of abusing iV» he would have found that 
1 am the avowed enemy of that system of philo- 
sophy which pronounces all men to be- actuated 
by gross self-love ; and he would have found that 
Sentiment expressed in ray review of the system 
of Rochefducault, vol. ii. p. 151, and in other 



■'parts of ihc book, p. 940, 941; but it did not 
answer his purpose to represent me, or even suffer 
me to represent myself, in an amiable light, it 
was his object to hold me up to the world as only 
worthy of jletestation, because I have dared to 
■ deny the truth of that which he holds most sa- 
cred, and to exalt morality above religion. 

Having now examined the principal parts of 
Mr. H.’s last letter, and 1 sincerely hope it will 
. be his hist to me, 1 must not forget to advert to 
his postscript, which reminds me of aii old captain 
of a ship, who used always to begin his letters to 
his owner with P.S. as that generally contained 
much more than the letter itself. Mr. H.'s post- 
script is much like the tail of a comet, longer and 
more fiery than the body ; he has also a wonder- 
ful talent for digression, by which means he has 
drawn Out this contrf>vcrsy to an unreasonable 
length. I began it with a single unconnected 
assertion, that the clergy of Durham- were fully 
able to support their own poor, and had it not 
been for Mr. H.’s overheated zeal, 1 should pro- 
bably have never written a word more about the 
clergy or their subscription, hut he has draw'n me 
to other matters, and enticwl me to speak more at 
large on the civil and ecclesiastieal constitution of 
the church, of which I had not originally the 
smallest intention. Mr. H. has kindly quoted, 
for the confirmation of niy opinions on the mortal 
nature of man, several passages from the heathen 
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classics, but it is not from the classics that I have 
drawn my opinions on that momentous subject, 
it is from a candid and laborious examination of 
the scriptures and the early fathers, that I have 
derived the conviction that Christianity is nothing 
more than a mere human system, and that many 
of its doctrim;s are contrary to reason and expe- 
rience, and i have founda still stronger testimony 
against its truth in the miseries it has intailed on 
mankind ; and though I am far from defending the 
atrocities of the French revolution, I only request 
any impartial man to compare the numbers of 
those who have suffered from the persecutions of 
one sect of Christians against another, in every part 
of the globe, from the birth of Christ to the present 
times, with those who suflered during the French 
revolution ; Imt it is not merely the numbers of 
those that have l)een openly persecuted that are 
to be considiMcd, i)ut the miseries and dissentions 
which religion has occasioned in private societies, 
and even now occasions in the most civilised 
nations of tln^ world. It is move than probable 
that Mr. II. will never hear of me, nor from me 
again, and I heartily, wish he would leave me to 
the enjoyment of tffat undisturbed tranquillitv, 
which is my greatest comforl and delight. 

I reniain, &c. 

W. IIUIIDO.X. 

Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 

Dec, nth, ten. 



Lately published by the same Author, 


1. A CONSTITCTIOiN lor the SPA- 

NISH NA'riOX. Presented to the Supreme Junta of 
Spain and the Indies, Nov. 1, 1800, by Ai.varo Fi.okkz 
fvsTKADA, Atloniey-GcnerdLof the Principality of Aslu* 
rias. Translated Ihfci the- brtg'mar &y W; BUKI^N. 
8vo.' Price ’ 

2. INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 

of the RF.VOLU'I'ION of SPAIN. Translated by W. 
BUllDON. Svo. Price as. 

3. An IMPARTIAL EXAMINATION 

of tile DISPUTE between SPAIN and her AMERICAN 
COLONIES. By Alvaro Florez Estrada. Traiis- 
latetl'.feoiii the Original by W. BUR-PQN. Price 3>. 


Chtirlos Squire,' Pi;iut^r, 

Furnivar&-Imi-t]ourt, Lontlon. 
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PLAIN STATEMENT 

OF 


THE CAUSES 

THAT LED TO A PROSECUTION, 

WHICH WAS 

TWICE ENTERED FOR TRIAL 
IN THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, 
BEFORE LORD ELLEWBOROUGH, 

AND A SPECIAL JURY, 

WHEREIN 

JEREMIAH TIPBLE WAS PLAINTIFF, 

ANO 

THOMAS NEWBERY, Esq. DEFENDANT, 

,, UEUTSNAHX COLONEI. COMMANDANT 

Eeaoitfg ^oliffTteera, 

RESPECTING 

AS ALLOWANCE OF PAY TO THE SAID TIBBLE, AS ONE OP THE 
DRILL SERJEANTS OF THE REGIMENT, BUT WAS WITHDRAWN 
BY THE plaintiff’s COUNSEL. 

' WITH SOME 

REMARKS ON Tl+^ VOLUNTEER SYSTEM, 

AND THE BENEFITS WHICH MIGHT HAVE RESULTED FROM A PROPER 
MANAGEMENT OF IT ON THE PART OF GOVERNMENT. 
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LOND^ON: 

PRIITTED BY A. J. VALPY*, TOOK*! COURT, CHnQeRY LANE. 
SOLD BY SJRBRIFOOD, NEELY, AND JONES, PATRRNOSTER>ROW. 
1811 . 




:^UeTtifiieinent. 


Thb Author of tliese sheets has no other 
motive for their publication, than to lay an 
impartial statement before a candid and 
discerning Public. — an indulgence, which he 
is anxious to obtain, but presumes to claim 
only in proportion to the interest, which its 
perusal may excite. Although feeling some 
regret, that his endeavours to promote the 
welfare of the corps should appear to have 
been requited by a kind of ingratitude, to 

whi(^ he had been hitherto unaccustomed, 

• 

yet he is willing to suppose, nor does he 
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refrain from hoping, that it has do stronger 
traits than such as human frailtjr too often 
exhibits. 

He begs to say that this pamphlet would 
not have been intruded, particularly as re- 
specting himself, had not he been aware, that 
the prosebution was of too public a nature 

to pass unnoticed ; — a prosecution, not likely 

'a 

to have any other tendency, than to discour- 
age that voluntary spirit^ that active service, 
which had been so laudably and disinter- 
estedly exerted by every loyal subject on a 
former occasion, and which the state of the 
country might, at sorne future period, again 
require. The only satisfaction the author 
can feel, will be in having suggested to those, 
who may be inclined to filj the same respect- 
able situation, to which he was appointed, 
the means of avoiding that unpleasant 
trouble, which the Commandant of the late 
Reading Volunteers has, in so unmerited a 
manner, experienced. 
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By endeavouring to make this Tract as clear 
as possible, the Author has been induced to 
take the liberty of subjoining other matteri 
besides merely the exposure of this prose- 
cution, but intimately connected with the 
cause of it. The whole is comprised under 
three heads: — one part relates to the dis- 
banding the Regiment : — another is the 
Commandant's statement of the condition of 
the corps, previous to, and at that period ; — 
and the last contains some remarks on the 
Volunteer System, endeavouring to show the 
probable benefits, which might have resulted 
from a proper management of it on the 
part of Government. 




FiEiTi-DISBAMOmC THE 


REGIMENT OF READING VOLUNTEERS, 

Sf 1809« 


Letter from ffie Lord Lieutenant to the Comnumdant, 

Hartwell Farm, June 1809« 

Sib, 

J AM directed by his Majesty's Secretary 
of State, to apprise you of the contents of a 
letter received from the Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Berks Local 
Militia, and of several affidavits forwarded 
by him. 

’%'he letter states, that " the Local Militia 
under his command haying met on the 5tli 
of J une, to celebrate his Majesty's birth day. 
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vr&ce interrupted in their exercise; himself, 
and officers insulted, and an attempt made 
to excite a mutiny," and that he therefore 
lodges his remonstrance against the Reading 
Corps of Volunteers^ who from accompanying 
affidavits appear to be the aggressors, and 
sole perpetrators in this business," and that 
to many of the facts stated he was an 
eye-witness." 




No. I. Asserts, that Captain Simonds men- 
tioned his fear that there was a disposition in 
Cowdery, a seijeant in his company, and some 
other tinmen, to vindicate the claim to fee 
made by the privates .in the Local Militia for 
the marching guioeas. 
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II. AssertSj that on the 5th of June, as the 
grenadiers were marching from the private 
parade to the Forbury, they were met by 
several of the Volunteers with their aims, who 
said : “ Grenadiers, stick out for your rights, 
and have your guinea,” and passing after-* 
wards several companies of volunteers, not 
dismissed, similar language was held. 


III. Asserts, that on the 5th of June, as thei 
regiment was going to the parade, many 
Read i ng Vol un teers, in London-street, add ress- 
ed the men ; “ My boys, stick out for your 
guineas that when Major Marsh on the 
parade was explaining the Act of Parlia- 
ment, respecting the disposal of the guinea 
for necessaries, a great noise was made by 
the populace, consisting chiefly of Reading 
Volunteers, crying out, “ stand out for your 
rights,” and pressing upon the centinels who 
were keeping the ground ; that Capt. Tanner 
ad:dressed them as soldiers and townsmen 
to keep behind the centinels ; but this not 
being eflectual, he directed the centinel to do 
his duty ; that the musket was taken by a 



Serjeant, and brought down to the charging 
position, but some of the Volunteers seized 
the bayonet, and one man is understood to be 
hurt by it — that the Woodley Cavalry coming 
in, the Volunteers retired — and tha,t the ser- 
jeant who had so charged the bayonet was 
marked out by the mob, and but for the 
rescue of him by the constable, material in- 
jury^ to him was to have been apprehended. 


IV. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) that several Reading 
Volunteers were behaving in a violent and 
improper manner, forcing themselves upon 
the centinels, and calling upon the Local 
Militia to stand to their rights, and insist 
upon having their guinea, exciting them to 
resist their officers; that Major Simonds, after 
a considerable time, came, and used his endea- 
vours to disperse them, but ineffectually. 


V. Asserts, to the effect of the last above, 
adding, that they declared, that if the men 
who were taken into custody (see affidavit ix.) 



“ were not liberated, they would fetch them 
out." 


VI. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, arid business,) that a great number of 
people, principally Readings Volunteers, ex- 
cited the Local Militia to resist their officers, 
and lay down their arms, declaring “ that the 
men ought to have their rights, and the 
money paid to them,” which they were deter- 
mined on seeing should be done; they also 
pressed upon the centinels, and only ceased 
on the arrival of the Woodley Cavalry. 


VII. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) as No. IV. adding, that 
they said, down with them, down w'ith 
them,” that one of them ,struck Lieutenant 
Robinson, who whs dissuading them from 
pressing upon the centinels. 


VIII. Asserts, thaf several of the Readiflg 
Vblunteelrs on the 5th; of June last, as the 
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Local Militia were marching to tlie Forbilry, 
used these expressions, “ well done my boys, 
stand up for your rights, stick out for 
your guinea, and we will help you, if you 
want us" 


IX. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) tliat there was a riot 
in the Forbury, that several of the Volunteers 
were calling to others to fetch tlieir arms, de- 
claring “ that they would fetch out a Ser- 
jeant of the Local Militia, who had stabbed 
one of their men.” That Major Simonds ap- 
plied to them to disperse, but they replied, 
“ he had nothing to do with them, and they 
would go where they pleased.” 


X. Asserts, that, great numbers of the Vo- 
lunteers and others assefnbled in the For- 
bury, and made a great noise, while Major 
Marsh was reading the Act of Parliament, 
pressed upon the centinels,*-^that two persons, 
not Volunteers^ who *w6re encouraging the 
riot, were taken into custody^ by Captain 
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Tanner’s order* and tlmt several Ydiinteers, 
with drawn hayoneU, avowed their determina- 
tion to rescue them. 


XL Asserts, (respecting the same time,^ 
place, and business,) that John Willis, one of 
the Rifle Company, declared, “ he would 
knock down the centinel,” (who by order was 
keeping off the crowd,) if he touched him 
with his piece.”* 


XII. Asserts, that on the 5th of June 
many, the greater part wearing the uniform 
of the Reading Volunteers, were violently 
exciting the Local Militia Men to stand up 
for their rights. 


XIII. Asserts, that a Volunteer, who de- 
clared he thought there would be a dis- 
turbance on . the 5th of June,” bought that 
evening half a poond of large shot. 
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I am further directed to say, that “ I am 
ready to receive any statement, that can be 
offered on behalf of the Corps." 

You will please to acknowledge the receipt 
of this to me in Grosvenor-street, London. 


I have, Sir, the honor to be, 

( Signed ) RADNOR, 

Ijeuttiuant of Berks. 


To LkuU'Coh Nowbery, 4’C. 4'^^. 



The (kmnanianft tmmert daki June 29, SS09* 
<Co»T.) 

My Lobd, 

I lose not a moment in answering your 
Lordship's letter, but cannot refrain, in the 
first instance, from expressing my surprise 
on observing, by the remonstrance of the 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of the Boyal 
Berks Local Militia to his Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State, and the Affidavits annexed, 
that the improper conduct of the privates of 
that regiment, the misunderstanding between 
them and their officers, or whatever it may be 
called, should be made a subject of com* 
plaint against the Reading Volunteers. 

I forbear to state to your Lordsbip, 'how 
much in general terms, I could iof the 
good behavkiur^of the, corps, which I have 
the. honor to conunand, as that, at present,, 
would be going from the puTpc»e. In confin- 
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ing to pkcuin»taiices» as 

they €kc<;p^ on the 5th of June last, 1 fear 
your l^sh^p will think me i^uss, by not 
giving a full relation ; but I trust, that I 
shall be ^cuse^, when I declare, that to this 
hour, I am entirely ignorant of the greatest 
part of them — That the regiment paiadcd 
in the Forbury in honor of his Majesty’s 
birth-day, and that their appearance, steady 
behaviour, and firings, were such, as did tlieni 
the highest credit, hundreds of persons, as 
well as myself, can justly testify — ^That they 
assembled at two o’clock, and were dismissed 
about four, in the most orderly, quiet, and 
peaceable manner’, I will likewise, upon my 
Honor, declarc—What might pass afterwards 
in the streets between individuals, about 
marching guineas, &c. or any thing of that 
kind, 1 confess, that 1 cannot take upon 
myself to say, nor can I possibly learn from 
the most dibgent inquiry. — I believe, what- 
ever it Inight be, it was merely trifling* in 
comparison with the exaggerated statements 
there made. 





* The nicn, op loaving the Ffttbuiy, t(>^ere sent 
by companies lo scune publks houses, to C6le> 
brate the day by a slight ^teshioent, 
the oflBicers adjourned, about aU*'liou]f after- 
wards, to dine with Lieutenant ColontS'Fuller 
Maitland, at the Crown Inn, when in the midst 
of it, there came a message from the command- 
er of the Royal Berks Local Militia, by a non- 
commissioned officer, that some of the Volun- 
teers were disorderly at his parade. It was 
advised by the whole of the officers, (and 
thought proper by me) that the Major and 
one Captain should immediateli/ go, to see 
what was the matter, and that it would not 
be right for all to go, except called on by 
the civil authority. --In a shor^ time it was 
quiet, but I was informed afterwards, that, 
the Woodley Cavalry, who were dining near, 
had b^n desired to parade about, and this 
brought a great number of Volunteers from 
the different housq^ ; for Tbeforc then, there 
were very few indeed of them, as spectators. 

I do not know of any of those expressions, 
asserted in the affidavits, being uttered, nor 
can I, in tlie least, give credit, that there was 



, au avowal, of tt deterniti»k,0ciil; acts of 
viol^e. llte ^ffi^bg onl^e centinels, who 
were stati^iov^ tjQ'lMaep the gromi^i, 1 impute 
to the txttiomy of the inhabitants and volun< 
teers lolaed to|;ettier in a crowd, and I 
: conjecture, it was at the time, when the 
^ Local Mditia Men were laying down their 
arms and’ refusing to exercise-first one 
company— then another j however, every 
thing was perfectly qOiet and peaceable the 
next day.— They were dismissed, with the 
tlianks of the town, for their general good 
conduct, and this afiair seemed to be liardly 
worth mentioning afterwards. 

I have gone to a great length, much 
further than I intended, but I should be 
better sfitbfied, were your Lordship to apply 
to tbe Magistrates of this Borough, and you 
would be more satlsfoctorily informed by 
them, th^ I afii able, though I believe, I 
have me^oned erfery thing that I can now 
recollect relating to it. 

1 have the honor to be,' my &c. 

(Sign^) . T. irifeWBERY. 

Xieut. Cot Comnumdaat, Reading Volunteers. 
77te Earl ^Eatlpor, 



Letter from ihi Simtarjf 


(Cow.) 


** Lord Livo’pool observes, that nothing in 
the reply of Lieut Col. Newbery, to certain 
charges contained in a letter of the Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant of the Boyal Berks 
Iiocal Militia and the accompanying affida- 
vits, invalidates the charges, wliich have been 
brought against the Corps of Beading Yolun- 
teei^, and which have been corroborated by 
no less than thirteen affiidavits, several of 
which have been made by persons wholly 
unconnected with either of the parties in 
question, that he has therefore felt it his 
duty to submit to His Majesty, the expe- 
diency of disbanding a cerps wh(j^ conduct 
appears to have becq so impropety and that 
in c^nsequ^ce, he is commanded to signify 
to the L(Ord Lieutenant of Berks, jHis Majesty’s 
pleasure, that the corps shoild be disbanded 



On Lieut Col. ]||;altkad "9 personal appli- 
cation to Lord Liverpool) his Lordship was 
pleased t6 that if lid had been miher 
hasty In rehdmmending the Reading Corps 
to be dliibanded) it was partly owing to 
Lieut. Colonel Newbery's answer to the l<ord 
Lieutenant's letter being unaccompanied with 
the proper dootunentS) to invalidate the 
charges he had received, but that if Lieut. 
Colonel Maitland would procure and prove 
a counter-statement, the whole should be 
reconsidered, on which the following were 
transmitted to the Lord Lieutenant, to be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 



To the Right Hon, The EARL qf L^^'R^pOl, 
one of his M^esttfs j^incipal Secretaries^ StatCt, 
^c. %c. 

The Memorid of the undersigned OflScers, in 
the late Regiment of Reading Volanlecrs, 

Af k 

Respectfully Showeth, 

t i 

That the Regiment was embodied, in the 
month of Septmibcr 1803, a period when 
the voluntary military services of the country 
were called for, by Government, and that it 
has continued at considerable expence, and 
personal inconvenience to your Memorialists, 
until the 20th day of July last, when they 
were informed by a letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant of tliis wunty,.that His Majesty 
could no longer 'accept their selt^ices, ‘ in 
consequence of a complaint lodged by the 
Lieutenant .Colonel Commandai^t of the 
Royal Berks Local Militia, accompanied 
by a^davits, stating that the Volunteers on 



tlie Sth of Jua^ kst:, hud excited the said 
tegimcnt h>Jf Lo(;^ HillUtia'lp mutiny. 

< 

Yojur Hon^orkUsts have heard of this deci- 
sion of His Majesty, with the greatest grief, 
jmd astonishraeut, because they had every 
reason to belike, that the services of the 
Begimeut had been acceptable to his Majesty, 
and because its conduct had been always 
marked by the most decided loyalty, and 
affection to His Majesty's Person and Govern- 
ment. No complaint, they believe, had ever 
been made of the bdiaviour of the regiment 
before the 5th day of June last, and if testi- 
monies arc wanting of its good order and 
regularity, your Memorialists beg to refer 
your Lordship to the Magistrates of this 
borough for its readiness at all times to 
support the civil authority, and to the Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of the District for its steadi- 
pess and regularity, in the fi^d. 

With respeol< to the tmnsaetiow of the 
5ffi day of Juim^ aUnded to'in the ccnuplalnt 
anl^ affidavits muB|^xed«-* Yout Memori- 
alists cOidd have immediately procured 
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others made by persons well acquainted 
with the conduct Of itfe VoluntecW^^Op that 
day, if they had been informech that such 
were expected by Government, to enable it 
to form an accurate opinion upon the subject ; 
but your Memorialist, Thomas Newbeiy, 
late Lieut. Colonel Commandant, not having 
understood from the Lord Lieutenant’s letter, 
that more was required from him than a 
statement of such circumstances, as had come 
to his knowledge, had not communicated the 
abstract of the aiEdavits to the other oiBcers 
of the regiment. 

Your Memorialists have to express 
their regret, that Govenunent has thought 
proper to adopt the opinion communicated 
in the liord Lieutenant^s letter, knowing as 
they do, that many, if not most, of the facts 
contained in the affidavits are either mistaken 
or untrue, and pemuaded as they also are, 
that the more the Induct of the Volunteers 
is inquired into, the more wi^ be found 
cowdstent with dm charaCttar, twhich they 
baveidways bume for itendiness' and regu- 
Iwity. 4'. 





With this view your, Memorialists ^now trans- 
mit to youf ^Lordship for <J|t consideration of 
his Majesty$ ,poi^monjC a series of Afli- 
davits relatis|J to the condtbct bf the Volun- 
teers cm the 5th day of June, by which it 
will be seen that the disposition and inten- 
> tion to mutiny in the Local Militia existed 
and had been known for several days previ- 
ous to the 5th of June, and that so far were 
the Volunteers from contributing to this 
disposition, that the privates of the Local 
Militia had expressed their apprehensions, 
that such their mutinous intention would be 
impeded or prevented by the Beading Volun- 
teers. 

It will be farther seen, that when the Local 
Militia were in a mutinbus state in the 
Forbury on the 5th day pf Jtipei the Woodley 
cavalry were sent to by the Commandant of 
the Roygl ^rks JLocal MUitia, requesting 
their asdslhnce to quell the Histurbance in that 
corps, which w^,.«oinfdied' with, and the 
cavalry turned put for this purpose, and, not 
to disperse^ the in the 

affidavits. 

i >i 



On the whole* ther^E^ youf Memorialists 
beg leave to express thW confidtflist^ tliat 
when the affidavits annexed sliall ' hav^ been 
duly examined and donsidestedt and your 
Lordship and his Majesty’s Government 
shall have given the case the attention tO 
which it is apprehended to be inritled, his 
Majesty will do them the justice to order the 
re-establishment of the regiment, that its 
honor may be ' restoied, and that every indi« 
vidual of which it is composed, -both officers 
and men, may be enabled to evince their 
loyalty and attachment to His Majesty’s 
Person and Government, as on all former, 
occasions. 

* Dated at Reading, Uus idi. day of August i809i 


StOmatiits. 

Edmond' Cowdery, of Reading, tinman, 
maketh oath,' that* he was a Sd^ant in 
Captain Simonds's company' of Reading 

* Signed by dMi fkdd dliBcan!),dC8ptuDS,'aiid uearl}’ 
the re»t of the Officen of tho *C(»rps. 



Vdbwteei)Si^ aad th^t «%r coips was 
clianisis^.fia the^5<ib of last* he was not 
in or peaf,’|he J^rbor^, ottring the remain* 
der of tha4 day* and to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, he never had conver- 
sation, or commuiMcatipn .with any person 
: whatever, on the subject of the privates of 
die Royal Berks Local jM(Uitia being intitled 
to marching guineas. 


h. i. 

Blackall Simonds, EsqK.©*^ . "idpi^ling, 
Captain in the late Readingp. r^nteers, 
maketh oath, that he nevi^ expressed a 
fear, that there was a disposition in Serjeant 
Cowd^ to vindicate the daims df the 
privates in the Royal B^rks XAcal Militia, 
but on tl^ contrary ha# ever had reason to 
suppose his sa^ Seijc^Oktto be ^ quiet, steady* 
and good s^er. , > 


Henry OfOver, of Beading, indiolder, 
maketh oath, tl^t he b^d twdve of the 
Boyal Becks Local Militia saeii quartered on 
|ut% adiktbut op sevfuulsd^^l^revions to tbs 
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6th of J^e lailt, he th^* their 

detenninaticHa4>lay ddtm their aTh]^%' adless 
they were paid Iheir hnan^iilig guitieas that 
one evening in particular, four idoffe of the 
same corps, who were not quartered in his 
house, came into the kitchen, and staid n 
considerable time, during which he heard 
them repeatedly use the same expressions. 


William Golding, of B«uiing, shopkeeper, 
oath, ^ihit , dn '^e 51^’’ bf ilune 
last, 'three’^of ’tibid ‘^^riadiers of the Royal 
Berks Lot^l Militia^'''ii^me into his shop to 
|)ufchase necei^nesi: . 1 ^ said that they un- 
derstood the light odtepahy ■ of their c^^ 
meant thal’i^mhg. to lay down their arms;- in 
consieii^nence of their marching ' guineas hqt 
havihg |9^ paid-Wthtlhi,' wfi^ tjtey thought 
themselves ihtitled to ; that ^ihey;-' the ^na- 
diers; intended to do tfaesaiiie, and ^pressed 
a hope that the battaiicm would follow the 
"exndpiple. 

John' Marshall,' W Beading, hair dresser* 
liaketh that on thc imqrmng of the 6th' 



kst, 6r .'fife of Uic 

‘grenadiew'^of tlit'RoyalJS^* local Militia 
say, at tho ItSbrnk' of the Market-Place, tliat 
the light company of the same coq>s, intended 
that evooing to lay down their arms, owing 
to thdr not having recdvctl their marching 
guineas. Which they thought themselves in- 
titled to, and the said grenadiers declaicd 
they 'Would lay doivn their aims, and hoped 
the bataJlion would do the same. 


Nathaniel Hone, of Heading, innholdei, 
maketh oath, that he was in die Furbury on 
the 5th of June last, and saw the Volunteers 
dismissed, that the local Militia immediately 
marched in by companies to take the groimd, 
and that previous to tlieir forming into line, 
he heard the grenadier company hmx & ; on 
inquiring the canse, he was informed by a 
person, who appeared to be a bargeman, that 
he would hear something mo^e prf^ehtly ; in 
lin instant tticy liuass^ were fol- 



their arms, owing to oojt haxrji|)igre($eitr41K) their 
marching guineas, and aftei* some thnc, on 
being jK'i’suadcd to take them up, tliey 
slioutci and hallooed, with their caps on 
their bayonets, and the same conduct was 
followed by the otlier companies. This de-' 
pouent declares, that he did not see one 
\'oluntecr iji the Forbury, at the time the 
Local Militia conducted themselves as before 
stated. 


George Wix Joplin, of Reading, ironmong- 
er, inaketh oath, that he was in the Forbury 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon on the .5th 
t)f June last, and saw tlie light company of 
the Royal. Berks Local Militia in a very re- 
fractory state, and the Serjeant jSfajor endea- 
vouring to pacify them ; they were Surrounded 
by persons of the town, but he did not ob- 
sem any Volunteers amount them ; about a 
fortnight after, he was informed by an officer 
of the Local Militia, that on th.'' 5th‘ of June 
last, he was* at the mess at the Bear Inn, 
that tlic seiicant major came into the room, 
and went to the Commandant, and told 
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him, the men had b^n veryriolous in the 
Forbury, and it was witli great difficulty he 
could get them on, from an opinion that the 
inarching guineas would not be paid them; 
that. Major Marsh, in consctiuencc, either 
went or sent for the Act of Parliament, for 
the purfKise of explaining the matter to them 
in the Forbury, and that no mention was then 
made of any misconduct of the Volunteers. 


Thomas Ridgeway, of Reading, weaver, 
and a private in the Royal Berks Local 
Militia, maketh oath, that he understood, some 
few days previous to the 5th of June last, 
that several of the said Militia were deter- 
mined, on the evening of that day, to assert 
their rights respecting the guineas, and that 
ccmsequently, as so6n as the regiment 
had taken its ^ound by companies in the 
Forbury, the grenadiers ^ began, to make 
huzzas, whidi were followed by the light 
company, and al?»o by the others: on his 
daqniring the cause of the huz:^aing, he was 
infostmed it was a signal, for one and all to 
speak for their rights. — ^That at theUmeof 
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such liHZKus, there 'were .very few of IJic 
V^olunteers in the ^*^rbu^y,^antt^tlM■ J^ y 
were not at all concerned in encouraj'iiig 
the said Militia, to act as they btit that 
it was previously settled by' tile Militia only* 
that as the • regiment was afterwards pas^rtg: 
from the Forbury to the -Bear lun, several 
the Militia said to the Volunteers, whom they 
liaj)pened to meet, “ Volanteers, we are going 
to seek for our rights to night. — You wo’n’t 
Jmrt us but the Volunteers made no reply. 


Dennis Haycroft, of Reading, watchmaker, 
makelh oath, that at the time the Royal 
Jlerks liocal Militia cam^ into Use Forbury 
in the albreuoon of the 5th of June last, they 
were in a disorderly state, and ptuticularly 
the light eom[)any, and that the said com- 
pany, did, in his healing, insist on having 
their guineas, and ^ that th*ey did five or six 
times take off tlieir caps, and put iheflfe on 
the butts of thi^r muskets, and^Kiil; the scr- 
jeaiit belongftig to the said ; company, told 
him he would do the same, provided he had 
not hia piece, ai^ the same- serjeant cncou-. 



raged the meii, by sayiftg U) them, “ my 
lads, stick tip for your guineas,'’ and this Tic 
repeated to theih sevcfal times; and this 
deponent aii^ saw the grenadier company of 
the Local Militia lay down their arms, and 
then give two or thrde loud huzisas ; and this 
deponent' declares, that to the best of his 
knowledge, there were not more tlian ten of 
the Volunteers in the Forbnry at the time, 
none of whom took any part in the disturb- 
ance occasioned by the Local Militia. 


AVilliain Langstafle of Heading, bookbinder, 
and Samuel Harrison, of the same place, 
■watchmakca:, severally make oath, that th(‘v 
were in the Forbury on the 5th of June last, 
during the time of exercise of the Rcadina 
Volunteers, that on their being dismissed by 
the Colonel of each company of dns said 
volunteers, they retired from the Forbury in the 
greatest order and regularity. Immediately 
after which,, die Royal Berks Local Militia 
marched in for adernoou pai^tde, that the 
said Local Militia very quickly manifested 
a great d^ec of dissatisfaction and mutiny. 
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respecting 'iwarching guineas, wjiich thcj 
claimed to be due to them;, and they both 
believe that not more, tlian ten or twelve 
volunteers returned to the Forhury, during 
the time of such mutiny ; that they first heard 
a great murmuring among the said Militia, 
but that none of the few volunteers, or 
other spectators, interfered witli them; that 
they both stood near the Ijght coinpanj", 
who the more to manifest their dissatisfac- 
tion, placed and hoisted their caps on their 
muskets with huz^ias, w’hich signals were 
answered by the grenadiei-s, and other rompa- 
nica of the centre, and then tlie light company 
laid down their anns.—That no commissioned 
officer of the said corps was then present, the 
regiment having been marclicd by the 
Serjeants into the Forbury, merely for 
muster, and then to the Bear Inn, where 
the officers were dining, who were to take 
their stations, gnd.accoiriI>any their several 
companies back to*the Forbury, for the usual 
exercise, that bjafote the said regiment would 
march to the Beajr Inp, the Segeant !Major 
formed the light company in0 a circle, to 
explain to them m whai'mmmer the marching 
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guineas had -bectt appt^riated, aPd assured 
them that tho oflicefs Would give them 
further explanation, tand then the men, 
although evidently dissatisfied, marched to 
the Bear Jnn, and the offieeis then took the 
conmiaud of their several conijiauics, and 
they arc confident that during the time they 
■were in die Forbury, tlicrc were not more 
than ten or twelve Volunteers present, who 
as well as the rest of the inhabitants, were 
quiet sjiectatoi’s, that neither of these d(‘po- 
nents belong to, or have connexions with 
either of the regiments in question — and 
B'ilJiain JUangstaife, for himself further saith, 
tliat on the return of the regiment of Local 
Militia to the Forbury, it was formed into a 
square, for the purpose of having tlic Act of 
Parliament read and explained, that different 
ccntinels were placed to keep the crowd 
(which was become numerous) from the said 
regiment, and this 'deponent, wlm was as near 
as the ccntinels would pennit* did not hear 
any expressions whatever mfade use of by the 
Volunt^rs (who Wca*e eveu but tbw) which 
could tend to excite^ ot encoura^ any fresh 
disorder in the Local MilCtm; that while 



Major 

Ring of R^idj^ 8*tffe^,' eiie^*^^'- line 
kept bjr , the ii^^ted on 

approaching the sqnar^’ to hear thji^^ct read, 
upon which James Clifford^ a ,VoIti,nteer,, huh 
who was not in his uniform, stated to 
centinel, that Mr^ Eing^ being wholly uncon- 
nected with the reginaent, bu^t not to be 
allowed to break the line; that if he M'as 
allowed to pass, others ought lo be permitted 
the same, that the smd James Clifford did 
afterwards pass, when Captain Tanner vio- 
lently seiz^ and assaulted |mn, ^]iicli was 
the cause of some tumtilt and disorder, but 
that none of the Volunteers, nor any inha- 
bilante of the town, had any coimexiou 
whatever with the mutiny and disorder of the 
Loced^Militia. 


George Knight, of Reading, weaver, makcth 
oath that on the 4»ih of June last, be went to 
dm Forbury at the time tlie Royal Berks 
Local Militia* marched from the Bear Inn, 
that soon after they were formed in a square, 
and Majttf Marsh read *to them the Act of 
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Parliament respiting the disposal of the 
guineas. There was a grdtil crowd, and seve- 
ral of the b.vc-standers “said, “ Speak out, 
speak out at that time there were very few 
of the Volunteers present* and he did not 
see any improper conduct on the part of 
them : Major Marsh stopt reading in conse- 
quence of the cry “ speak out,” and desired 
the centinel to take them into custody, imme- 
diately on which Captain Tanner and liieul. 
Robinson came from the square and seisted 
two men, neither of whom were Volunteers ; 
and Uiis deponent believes that in conse- 
quence of the said two men l>eing so seized, it 
hid to the subsequent disturbance which 
happened, but which was of a frifling nature, 
and peace was immediately restored. 


Henry Herbert, of Reading, flax-dresser, 
maketh oath, thht he ’fv<ent to the Forbury 
on the 5th of June last, that the re^ment of 
Royal Berkii Loed Militia was then formed 
in a square, and' he uqder^tood Major Marsh 
was addressing them, „but he could not 
distinctly hear what was sdd, that a person 
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not a vgjHgL^r, “fpeak out, ” 

when he S|"^une&leiy t^en custody 
by pnepr sctthd of aj^ dehvered 

to a file pf men, on whiph janothei, person, but 
not a volunteer, exclaisjpd, fetch him out,*’ 
on which Captain Tanner and other officers, 
focdc hixp also intq custody, that the crowd-/ 
then began to increa^ very fast, and to press 
on the centinels, wfio 'were keeping the 
ground, on which Serjmtt Hawkins* took a 
musket witli the bayonet fixed, from one of 
the priyates—passed through the line of cen- 
tinels, and slightly stabbed . a volunteer, who 
was standing in the, rear of them, and who 
had not in the least interfered ; tliis deponent 
further saitb, that he did not see any impro- 
per conduct on the part of the Volunteers. 


Charles Cooper, of %ading, painter, maketh 
oath, tliat he waa a Sel^E^t in the late 
Reading Voluul^s, and t|^ on the regi- 

session!! 

of tbe^;^,|ie]4 jE(nr^.Bdro^ of ^diui^, Ibond guilty of 
thea^l^'iiQ4.skteiieed ‘r"' 



iiWt. being 
5ih- 6f 

to \s'bich be‘J^li3ag^#ifiti^e toi^ t 
his Maj^t^f^^^tialtbi, Iha^'- bfe p^secl several 
compat%s of the R^al Berks Jtpcal Militia, 
ina that he <JM n6t, hear any- expr^sions 
v.uoicver made use of by his company as 
t!ifv passed — ’if any. had been uttered he 
hu^st have heard them, as si^c company were 
K. arching by fours, and he , was nearly oppo- 
site the centre. ' 

Dej)ositk>us to the above eifect have been 
made byhthe Seijeauts, who matched from 
the I’orbiiry the otlier nine companies, but 
being only repetitions, it .wouM be unn 
sary to insert them. ; * ; x ; ; 


W. B. Simonds, Esq. of Reading, Major 
in the late Rcatlin^ Volunteers uiaketh oath, 
that on the 5th of June last being at <linner 
at the Crovfq'Ipp, urith the -rest of the officers 
of the said regiment, a non-commissioned 
officer of the Royal Berks XiOi^al Militia came 
with a message to tfie CosmrmmUng Officer, 



CGWiplainlij^ '^t jlifi Vo^ntecrs disor- 

derly di^^)!fedp!‘ad^^^)p|^]bis- i|kterference, 
on , Which be» wi^t out, 

and seeing a servanjl: the 

inn door»; he borrowed, his ‘ horse and '.rode it 
at three; quarters’ sp^i to the Forbnry. Op, 
his arrival he found a crowd, consisting’^of 
voluoteei^ and. towp-pergons in a seeming 
confusion, tha^, On eddeavoiJring to persuade 
all the fbftner t^^.hcape, ope Of them replied, 
that he, the Major,, hud no business with 
him, and tliat he had a right to go where he 
pleased ; on which he immediately ordered 
him to be taken into custody, which was done 
in the adjoining street; he was afterwards 
released <Mtt his concession, and proving to be 
a person, of civil and good character; that 
directly dri this, most of theVolunteers retired, 
and very soon afterwards tie Woodley cavalry 
ariived. ‘ 


donathah yeoman, and 


■ a- •pnyate*‘;;i®f 


. . / yi^vplry , maketh 
;<S^h^4hs^ 6a tofc, le attended 

S'- .1 consequence 



of a message iirom the Comnuittdaut, this 
deponent undefstandio^ 0)ere w .a riot 
amongst Local Militia* When Uic ca- 
valry arrivoci; they were formed in a line 
at 8 considerable distance from that corps ; 
he did not see any disposition to riot in either 
6 the volunteers or populace, that the cavalry 
remained some time in the same situation, 
and then returned to the Market-place to be 
dismissed. 


let Ur from the Secretary if State. 

“ Lord Liverpool lias perused the contents 
with much care and attention, but there does 
not appear to iiim any circumstance, which 
could justify him in recommending to His 
Majesty to allow’ of the re-establishment of 
the Corps ” 
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The Editors of the Reading Mercury of 
Sept. 25th ISOjh wid^ftlteir usual perspicuity 
and moderation, and**«^ttli a proper feeling of 
delicacy to both corps, conclude witli these 
observations---** On tlifc above, we oSflfer no 
comments; yet this conviction pix'sses strongly 
on our minds — Under no circumstances doerf 
it appear, that any Volunteer was in the least 
concerned in tlie previous’ disorderly disposi- 
tion of the Local Militia. To Avhat th<;n are 
wc to impute the charge of improjwr con- 
duct, stated in Lord Liverpool’s letter? Was 
it to the mere accidcntol bustle, arising from 
an eager curiosity in a mixed croud to see 
what was going forward ? Or shall we rather 
ascribe it to what wc apprehend to be the 
real cause, — a determination in Ministers to 
take every opportuiiit}' of abolishing Volun- 
teer Corps ?— Willing as we are to allow, that 
there may be sufficient retisons to just ify an 
alteration in the system, *yct why should it 
be done in so abrupt — so imliaiulsome a man- 
ner? Was there au absolute, necessity of 
spurning or ‘treating with unmerited sevt rity 
a body of men, who had, for many years, 
proved their loyalty, who had supported to 



Its fullest extent, d-iid at'*it coirtparatlvely 
trifling expose, 80 VeU n^inted, and well 
disciplined a'rcgi^^t?^:^feturn so ungrate- 
ful we cannot but lament : wc hope that, in 
its consequences, it will not be deplored.' ~ 



J * 'll 

S»roHB:-C(>M»md>fil OP. tORFS FKRVIOUS TO, AND 
AT TBS PERIOD OF, DliiBANDKNa. 

r ‘ 

I’fioinas Ncwbcry, Lieut. Col. Command- 
ant of the late Second Reading \'oluntoers,’' 
slates, from tlie best of his recolh'ction, that 
soon after the regiiuent was accepicd, i\hich 
took place Sept. ISlli, 1U03, he, in conjunct 
tion with a* Committee ^ which had been 
previously fonneil, employed nine or ten ser- 
jeaub, of whom those mentioned in the 


♦ 'fhe Commiitw, winch at fiwl conj>is(ecl of lli^ whole of 
the ofiicers^ with the stall of the rei^iinculj wan increasetl after- 
wauls by the atlditlun of four or lue gentlemen of the town 
tinch|)enfleiit of the ror|iB) including the Major foi the time 
being* ft was funned for the putpose of directing its pccuniarj 
concerns* The weekly allowance^ paid to the drill Serjeants 
- was a part of their nuitageiiieut» aiid appears to have received 
the sauctiou of his Mwjesty, a printed copy of the regulations" 
having betm tmiisiniUed to the Lotd lieutenant, to be submitted 
to his Majesty's Pruicipai 3^ctetary of State, in conformity to 
the 5(>ih section of the 4^b Cko. ITJ. Cap. 51, and returned, 
a^iproved, ami coitijmied, (dated Oit. 3, i804) ftom llie Loui 
Ueutanaul to the Commiindant, and by hi«* ^mmunicated to 
the Corps the suceeediug imnide* Ftadhtg the Corps thorougiiK 
astabiished, Uie committee soon afterwiidi declined acting, and 
the Commandant had the sole i^^gemeat of all the aSairs of 
Ihe regiment. 
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*margift ^wexe th^ffjirrpose of 

drilling tbe^jprimlss # ^^;co^|^That b« 
tliought pm^per to 2s» Cd, 

per week fcitira, none mtirer^ Slim hb con- 
cdved adequate to the trouHde, they might 
have on its first fomiation That tlie above 
weekly allowance, which was paid partly 
from the ^jmrk/ies ofRmdmg, and partly from 
the subscription fund, could not be consulcred 
more tlian temporary, no sum whatever being, 
at that time, allowed by govenimeut for con* 
tingent expenses; —That on receiving from 
the general agent a copy of a )|cfmi/ffr leftcr, 
signed by his Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Hrnne Department, dated the 18th of 
Marcli, 1804, wherein it was expressed, that 
an allowance was granted to Volunteer Corps 
of Infantry for the pay of drill Serjeants, in 
/ieu of Uiose which had .been directed by the 

* EMtidnt, Bowltt, Pifry, Tibbie, iraaoiiigton 

t They wcetved S0». per aonum bewlei. 

} By the 43d 111. Cup. 120, tbtit ««» ilii iftwapce ol 

17s. $d. per voffc to be flid by tl»paH|b<Mr pelUNavliM* 
Volwtteer Ckope were uMt fartkpuiiwW eliHytmtlKMI 
Sedewa. 

it Vide p«fe 20. 
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43(1 G«o. III. cap. 120, to be paid by the 
parishes, and to take place tlie 2i5th of 
March 1804, the said Commandant con* 
ceivine:, from the expression “ in lieu of'* that 
it was a maximum allo%vod by govemment 
for that purpose, as well as to enable tiljfe' 
regiment to defray its unavoidable, contingent 
exf>onses, (none of which were otherwise pro- 
vided for) at the succeeding parade, to the 
best of his kiiowltHlge, acquainted the officers* 
commanding companies, of his having receiv- 
ed this letter, and re(]uested them to inform 
these six men and -f- two others, wdio had been 
engaged afterwards, that if it was agree- 
able to them, they woidd he continued on 
the same tenns, and be inserted as drill 

^Tlie Comiiiaiidanf conUI not but conceive that he was actiof 
in strict ronronnit}t wiih the pui|)ort ot this letter^ by coDtinuing 
the ailoMance to the driil $erj«aiit3> at about the aame late aii. 
that, which had been received tVom the parUlies. He doea not* 
at this dihtaol time, recollect the pastioular conversation which 
on the parade, lie^^een Iiiin and the officers, exccfnt hii 
icoomMndiiig them to give the piefefenee to tfaoag, who bad 
been a^eady eugagedi and had acted as such ; if any otbm were 
tixod on, tliey were ret^uested (o inform him oC h ;«*btit he is 
certaio that no officer to him afterwards on tlie subject, 
except the Captain of the Grenadien^ who recommended hb 
three equally. • 

t Pickett, Cooper 
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i^erjcants at the future musters, and consi> 
dcred as suoU; and he desired the 

paymaster, at the next payment he niude to 
them, if he had no opportunity Ijefore, io 
take down in writing their specific qualifi- 
: cations of service, which being rci^rlcd to 
^'him, lie was enabled to send in as directed, 
'file said Commandant was fully convincctl, 
that tlie above 2s. 6‘d. per 'veck extm Mas 
sufficient, as by having a scvjeant-major on 
constant pay, nt'arly every kind of duty, 
between the pamdes, would be performed by 
him, and the others could have little to do 
Ix^tdcs paying a proper attention to tlu' 
drilling part, if requiretl, when tlic nci- 
incnt was at exercise, which took place- 
about once in a fortnight. What confirmed 
him particularly in tlie o[nnion he liad formctl 
that the pay to them was sufficient, wns, his 
having * twelve m fourteen more men, (chiefly 
uon-commissiouesd*offic9erB) in die corps at 
the same time,, as properly qualified by 
former service as the eight appointed, and 

• Hijitt, HiU, B. WhHx^ IWv. Gnbw. K<-<‘p. 
Ro^Boitian, Bmry, Wlneler, RaeUejr, Wickeiu, Asbrroft. 
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who were equally willing to Iiave undertaken 
the duty for the same weekly pay of Ss. 6d. 
in case any of these men had not agreed. 

The only exception to the above rulo-was 
in the grenadier company', the * Captain of 
winch informed thcConiman<lant,that he could 
not tix on cither of his "f three Serjeants^ they 
being equally qualified, and all desirous of 
being appointed ; but that, if the Command- 
ant approved it, they would divide the 
money, and perforin the duty between 
consenting that tlie | person's name mentioned 
in the margin should be nominally returned 
to Ciovcrninent. 

Before detailing the circumstances which 
led to this prost'cution, the Commandant 
wish<» brieiiy to ask : — How w’as he to have 
acted upon receiving the circular letter, 
respecting the allowance of pay to the drill 
seijeaiit»?--Having twelve or fourteen men in 

* CaptsiikCIeed.* 

t Se^eants S«4bai7, Stefcni, and Pickatt 

I Pickett 

]> 
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the corps, Us before described, besides these 
eight, any of whom were willing to have done 
the duty at the rate of 2s. 6d. per week 
each, was he to have said : “ No, I will 
street eight of you, and 3'ou musf ha\ r half 
a guinea each per week though then* i*' 
nothing for you to do, except attending 
about tlirce or four hourti in a fortnight!" 
Would he not liavc been justly chargewi by 
the rest of the corps wdth an useless expen- 
diture of the public money ? 

But the Commandant was oi’ opinion that, 
had he drawn tor, and paid, tiicsc drill 
seijeants Is. 6d. each daily, it would not 
have been likely for the regiment to have 
continued long in existence ; no sum being 
aibwed, during that period, for the • pay 
of the drum majors nor for the jyraetke of 
the drummers, bugles, Jlugel, Jifers, &c. ; nor 

* Their daty, herides attmdiog the exerdie of tbo Tegument, 
vac to beat threagh tta thite pMiiie* of tibe tom an hour 
fnvioas to die parades aad to aneaiUe fin-|w9^l«|Oiioeaiid 
rdtoi tmee a week, about two houn each time, fot which (if 
paid abiedy at imerted ht dje War 6Aoe Returas) ttiey would 
haw aeod^ cniy alwat a d^g a 
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for anj contingent expenses; and he was 
likewise convinced .that, had they received 
the said pay, which’ would have amounted to 
one guinea each parade (there being only 
about one in a fortnight on an average, and 

no duty for tliem to perform at otlier timef) 

* 

it would have disgusted the other serjeants, 
and have caused a sort of dissutisiaction in 
the regiment. For although the olheers (none 
of whom received any pay) were from their 
liberality induced to contribute occasionally 
a guinea, and half a guinea each for particu- 
lar expenses, yet it could not bo reasonably 
expected that (in case Uiese men hud been 
paid so much money for doing almost nothing) 
they would Iiave consented to have subscril)ed 
a permanent weekly sinii for the pay of the 
dugel, drummers, lifers, bugles, or for similar 
expenses. 

The arrangeinent.being ^settled, the afore- 
named drill seijeadts performed their respec- 
tive duties, apparently well satisfi-^d, but were 
discontiinuetkbeslig returned to Government 
as such from the 24^ of June 1806, in conse- 
quence of the CkwhmiCDdaBt receiving ano- 



thet ^circular kltefi beariog data tte IStih of 
June 180(5, signifying that, the allowance 
of Is. OdI per day would tfeasc, but that 
sixpence per day per company, would in 
future begrantfxl in lieu of it, for defraying 
the contingent expenses of the regiment. 

The inspecting Field Officer of Berks 
likewise verbally informed the Commandant, 
that he had no occasion to insert them as 
drill Serjeants, at any of his future musters. 

Bespcctiog the dtdy to be performed by 
these eight men, the Commandant feels it 


* The Adminutiatioii, of which the late Mr. Windham 
fomted a part, made tbh alteration, conceiving that a eonrider* 
able p<Htion of thh eum might be saved. He asiefted in a 
speech in the Hotue of Commons (which Umugh rather ktem' 
perate h its itu^ge, tfibrded n strong proof of great solidi^ 
of'aignmeBt} that, owing to tins, and other eatravagant 
expenses, sodi as, lone aUawinccs, k soperlluous staff, and 
permanent duty; bntwIiMdi werealitteanttobegotiidisf, the 
cost of the Vdnhtaer EtfaMhidnenf wu equal to the whole 
produce of the bconktCBX. 

t 71wConNptondant(kwBiiiotptcaBaiitostgtc!,fhatinaocase 
om^t volunteer drill setjetists fo hove been paidahoM the rate 
he allowed these tnent on tha tMigmtf, he k of opItdOD, that 
there nay be many parts of the Idogdon, wbefeooqw an w 



unn^cssary to soy^poch.. As the . r^meni 
had seldom niore twelve to twenty 

recruits at one tiQH»,-«who required to be 
drilled separately from the rest, and in that 
case two seijcants at most, who understood 
the practice, were sufficient for that purpose, 
it happened that other serjeants were as often 
employed in this performance, as these men, 
and the Commandant, having been eleven 

tttuated, tbat t!ic proper nuutlier of persons qualified 
could not have been procured for less than full pay ; nor in 
those eonsistiitg of two or three companies only, (no serjeaut 
Buyor beiof allowed by Goremment) does he think, that the 
duty of one drill serjeuit might not have been adequate to 
10s. fid. per week. he means to aver is, that in corps, 
which are exercised but a small portimi of the year, there ought 
to be some dheretionary power hi Commanding officers fo regu* 
late this kind of allowance of pay, in such a manner, that by not 
ghring a ftv consklerahly too much, it might prevent its rqierating 
to fib disgust of many t aud that the drilling part of a regiraent, 
and fib mode of paying those, who may be employed in it, being 
solely nilitaiy, sboidd not, several years afterwards, at a greaf* 
aiditiimal tmMs and erprau, be a^usted in Westminster Hall, 
on the imperfect evidence of such olBy, as could be obtained, 
after the corps bad long cfMed to exist. If tiiese men had hem 
rretfy dissatisfied at the time, there was the Inqieofing Field 
Offioer fiequently on the to whom (hey Jght have made 

their eomqilaint^ aod iidiei,'<» bh rgireseattliOB Command- 
ant, whuddblfe imncdiatdy seentimoobHil|My#F<dntmentof 
eight other ptq^ men in fi[|(xr room, at the aatne weekly pay as 
the ItoMtt bad received, 
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' i 

years a commissioned officer, six of which he 
was senior Captain in the Oxfordshire regi- 
ment of militia, thought proper to drilhond 
manoeuvre the corps himself togetlier in a 
body, except for about half an hour previous 
to their being wheeled into line, when he 
generally wished the ollicers, and serjeants 
most capable, to drill them by companies or 
divisions, as they found necessary. 

It was gratifying to the Commandant that 
this mode of discipline suececdetl so well, 
and mort‘. particularly to tiie corps at large, 
when they found from a return presented to 
the House of Commons, and ordered to be 
printed on the 26th of March 1806, contain- 
ing lists of all the volunteer corps in Great 
Britain, with abstracts signed by the Generals 
•of Districts, it was reported, that the arms, 
accoutrements and, clothing of the Secbhd 
Reading were ** in g6od condition,” and that 
the said regiment was “ fit to act' with 
troops of the line.” 

Notwitlistanding the alteration ado{>ted by. 
Government irespecting the drill se^canis, the ' 
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Commandant felt himself disinclined to make 
any, if it could be avoided, particularly as 
every individual in the corps seemed perfectly 
satisBcd with the method hitherto pursued. 
He therefore desired tlic Paymaster to 
acquaint these eight men, that, as they had 
been in the regiment a considerable time, 
were punctual in their attendance at tlie 
parades, and had been in the enjoyment of 
a weekly pay, they would still be permitted 
to receive it as usual, and which they all 
continued to do, till the 8th of July 1809, 
when Government thought proper to disband 
the regiment. 

As a proof of the efficiency, as well as the 
good condition, of the corps, the Conunand- 
ant states — ^'Fhat when Government required 
a general return to be made to the 1st of 
April 1808, for the purpose of being inform^ 
of the effective strengthr of each corps of 
volunteers, and to ascertain where the defi- 
ciency lay, which l/)rd Castle^gh stated to 
amount to between 30 mad AXhOOO men, 
when he moved tlie House of Commons for 
^leave to bring in a Bill for establishing a 



Iiocal Militia, the Second Beadiog did, on 
that said 1st of Aptil, consist of 525 rank 
and file, being its full numl^r, and was like- 
wise complete in every other part of its 
establishment, with tlic exception of tw’o 
officers only. 

And as a further proof, if any were wanting 
to justify the foregoing method in Uie nmnugo> 
mentof the corps, it may be satisfactorily 
asseiled — ^'I’hat on the tlay it was disbanded, 
amongst the 525 rank and file (of which it 
then likewise consisted) there was not one 
person, who had not properly learnt his 
exercise ; the Comniamiaiit having made a 
rule, to admit none into tlic regiment, until 
they had been thoroughly drilled by the 
seijeant major, and had been reported by 
him, “fit to join the regiment.” — He was 
filfewise attentive to preferTing those, who, 
fi*om their settled habits of life, were^the 
least likely to enlist in the dispr^able part 
of the service. 

On the regimenfi disbanded, tlie 

Commandant did noi pettudve the slightest 
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dissatil&ctioit^' exposed by aay individual 
i!i6spec£i% dibney;15f payi^ for upwards of 
four months" afte^iidsi,' but i« "l^oveinber 
1809, *tm of those, ^^?ho had been drill 
Serjeants, brought him a letter in tb^ riattii^ 
of themselves and the six others, and 
Commandant asking them the ’purport, 
informed, that it was an application for 
arreai's of pay, which they conceived due to 
them some years since. Tlie Commandant’s 
answer was, **That he knew nothing about 
arrears of pay, nor cpuld he receive an appli- 
cation on the subject.” 

Within a month or two afterwards, a person, 
who said that he was an attorney, and brother 
to -i’ one .of the drill scijeants, but himself not 
X^siding in Reading, came to the Command- 
ant and informed him, that he was employed 
by the whole of them to procure their (| rights 
in’ f^pect to arrears of pajs which he const- 
due to ■ tbeto j that he had made a 

Eidrkige, Tibbie. f Cooper. At Mabfcnhead. 

- % ^4 

j l%bt ladled ^ and twanty-one pajr msm the 35Ui of 
to' tlw /uue iSOS/'ai ts. 6d. per day. 
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personal application to the War Office» where 
he had met with great encouragement ; that he 
had been shown by persons in that depart- 
ment the Commandant’s pay lists for the 
years 1804 — 5 and 6; in them he had found 
sutBcicnt grounds for actions, and that he 
’now desired to know, whether he would 
<x>nipromise the matter, if not, he should 
proceed by due course of law. Tlie Com- 
mandaut replied, “ that the drill serjeants 
had bet'u amply paid, and that he knew of 
no arrears of pay, nor would listen to any 
proposal of compromise.” 

The Commandant liad, very soon, four 
writs of action served on him, viz. Pickett, 
Willats, Tibbie, and Ilannington, and • two 
notices of trial at the following Lent Assizes^ 
j[1810), but they were withdrawn a day or 
two before the Judges came. Willats gave 
the Commandant h secopd notice of trial 
(1811), but that was likewisfe withdrawn soon 
after. Tibbie moved lus suit to the Court 
of King’s Bench, althou^ contfaiy to the 


• WHlti mie. 
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sulicitatioa of Hie defendant (through his 
* Athrnies) who wished it to be tried within 
tlic county. Tiie Plaintiff, howtwer, entered 
it in that court thc-}*fKJO following terms, 
lu the former, his attorney did not attend 
in lime, and in the latter, the record was 
withdrawn, owing to a material witness not 
appearing, vh. one of the clerks, or examiner 
in the Auditor’s ofliee. There ha<l been three 
subpoened ; one from the General Agent's ; 
one from (he War Ofliee, and the other 
who did not attend in time. It would have 
been as much to the credit of the Attorney 
for the prosecution, if he had subjKencd these 
gentlemen, more for the purpose of producing 
the :}: inspection rt'turns of the regiment, to 
have proved its good management and effi- 
ciency, than of endeavouring to procure 

* Messrs. Blnndy and Saunders. Readiai;. 

t 

t Micitaelmas 1810, andliilafy ISll* 

• 

I The oiimlter of rank and file, present under arms at the 
mutters and inspeotioBS in the years 1807, 8. and 9, were as 
under:— —1807-~Jutte Stb, 370} JulySls4s5fi: Sqrfember 

«th,406; November lOth, 4fi9. 1808 — March 291 I 1 , 488; 

May 3U^ 458; July 20th, 46S; September 27 th, 494.— 
1809— March 14tb, 505; May 9»49S. 



evidence, four, five, and six years back, to 
criminate a Commanding Officer, for misap- 
plying t® public money, who solemnly 
declares upon the word and honor of a gentle- 
man, that he did not, from the acceptance 
of the corps in 1803, to its dissolution in 
1809, even see a shilling of any of the sums, 
which he drew from the General 4gent; 
the whole amount was drawn payable to 
Messrs. Stephens, Simonds, and Harris, 
Bankers iu Reading. All the demands on the 
corps tor five pounds and upwards, he drew 
on them for. The smaller sums, as well as 
the weekly payment to the seijcants, drum- 
mers, &c. were paid from the Commandant's 
cheques by Mr. David Lcggatt, the Quarter 
Master and acting Paymaster, who kindly 
and liberally undertook the whole trouble, as 
well as the care of all the returns and bopks, 
without any salary, emolument, or gratpty 
whatever, or tlie least expectation of ;ahy, 
but merely on the principle of volunteering 
his services, wherevet they could be most 
useful. 


, 4 . 



Cop^ of a Circular Letter referred to in page 46, 
U'/iich the Commandant received from the General 
Agent. • 

t* K 

\Mutehall« 18 th Match 1 S 04 . 

Sin, 

I AM coinniandod to signify to you IIi» 
Majesty's pleasure, that daily pay be allowed 
to one scijeant for every company of volun- 
teer infantry, consisting of not less than sixty 
privates established and receiving the * allow- 
ances specified in Lord Hobart's circular 
letter of the Sd of August last, and that you 
do give the necessary directions for the issue 
thereof ; such pay to commence from the 
25th of this instant, March, if the appoint- 
ment shall have then taken place, and if noV 
from tlic date of the appointment, and to be 
subi^tuted in lieu of all pay heretofore paid 
by the respective parishes, under the Act of 

the 4Sd of Geo. lit. cap. 120. . 

• 

* Twvoty Shiltings per annum, per man. for pay. rntd tnenty 
fhillinga each, every three years clothing: th«*se were called 
August Allowances, from their heing gWited in that month. 



* seijeants receiving tl|8S! sai4 pay are to 
be regul^Iy *att^t€Kl, and.tf^l be;' subject to 
martial Jaw, in like mann^, and under the 
like regulations, as the seijeants of his Majes- 
militia forces. 

I * . In order to qualify a man for this situ- 
ation, it is necessary that he should have 
served two years, as a non-commissioned 
ofBcer or private soldier in the Regulars, 
Endmdied Militia, Fencibles, Marines, or 
JBast India Company’s service, and have been 
creditably discharged therefrom ; or that he 
should have served three years in some com- 
pany of Volunteer Iiifantrj’. In both cases, 
the fitness should be certified by au Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of the district, jvho may 
dispense with the period of , service, if the 
^real sufficiency of the mdividpal should justify 
a departtF^ frcp the i4;ricCvi^ but ^pot 
dispense with the service itself as above 
required. • ‘ ^ , 

5;he (^tificate ffie lns]KK;ttng FieM 
Officer, as to thfe 'siiffici^bcy and '^foimer 
service ^ such indinffiaal is to b^ 
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to the first pay list, which shall be transmitted 
to the War-Office, iftet the appointment take* 
place. < 

I am to desire, tliat you will cause 
regulation to be inade known to the sevei^ 
Commandants of Volunteer Corps, throu^ 
the General Agent. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. YORKE. 
The Right Hon, the Secretary at War. 


The sum to be paid to the drill seijeants 
is not here specified, Iwit it is pr^umed, that 
the General Agent informed the Command- 
ant what allowance, per company, he miglit, 
on ♦ estimate, draw for, tlKHigh this parti- 
# 

* 'fhe printed fomu of tte pay lists are sent firom the War 
Office at Uie end of every year, for the' purpose of Ihring filled 
and rigiKd by Uie Coranaadant. Hoar was he to have 
kneorB, at the tune of leonviag’diis kttei^ MaipbSOth, 1804, 
in what niaiuior, or wider vriiat bead, of, se^e, this allowanoe 
was to be inserted w the subs^guent December? He Aoi^t 
that eootwmy was suien prindj^of action. 
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cular is not now in bis recollection. Bj' one 
expression in tliis letter, it would seem that 
there w as no necessity for its being more to 
the whole, than what was Iieretolbre allowed 
from the respective parishC', w'hicli was 
17s. 6d. per w eek to the eight companies. If 
2s. 6d. to each w csekly, w'as su1fi<'ient to satisfy 
■the drill se^eants, on the first formation of tlie 
regiment, anti which an eager competition of 
men, properly qualified, proved to be so ; 
surclj^ there was no occasion to increase the 
allowance afterwards, when the employment 
became less. 

The Commandant has now only to ad<l, 
that he is happy to be able to state the 
receipts and disbursements of the corps, in a 
clear and concise manner ; for, by certified 
topics of returns, which he has olitained from 
the War Office, it appears, that the whole, of 
the different Sums,* for which he has drawn 
on the General Agent, on account of the 
regiment for the service of the years 1803, 4, 
5, 6, 7» 8, and 9, amounts to * £0iS2, 11s. 6’d, 

«r 

• A icgimait of I^>c 4 t Militia of the same sUengtli, via. 5V5 
and file, dnnog the saoie period, iacludiBg the bottuty <« 
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all which vreie drawn payable to Messrs. 
Stephens, Simondsj^ and Harris, bankers in 

the men, annual allowance for their necesiWM^es, pay to the 
olHcers, extra pay to the adjutant, pay and allowance to the stufr 
iieoti, salary to the hattalioii clerk, <;ou.stant |>ay to thie serjeiSiS^ 
and drunmiers, clothing, allowance in the diilerence of the ; 
of bread and meat, would coat full 2,000, or j^2fMX)annually^'f 
even <»« the plan of fourteen da^ss' exercise in the year only; 
besides the hindrance to trade and agriculture, bv taking them 
out yearly a fortnight together; and the more serious injury, 
which tlte recruiting for the Hegulars and Militia sustauis, by 
exempting from the ballot $o many men of an age and descrip- 
tion best calculated to enlist in the disposable part of ilie service. 
The expense of a regiment of Volunteers, of the same establish- 
ment, and on its present plan of twenty days’ exercise iu the 
year, amounts to 1^763, or nearly £-1700 in tlie six years. It h 
not easily conceivedy tliat reducing the uumber of days for 
training the Local Militia, can answer the purpose* intended, as 
tlicre will be scarcely lime for improvement, unless they are 
kept closer to their duty-, and that may be rather the means of 
giving them a dislike to, than a favorable idea of, the iite of a 
soldier. Indeed, this appears already from the lweuty*one days* 
exercise, a^s only about 9000 men enlisted in line the last 
y^ar, instead of considerably more than double that number, the 
ttshal average of former years. If minbteis had considered 
wisely, they would not have created fresh obstacles to the re- 
cruiting. By etnidoytng «a {mittoii of the popuktion in the 
Local Militia, for the puipose of supply%^ the ai^y, they seem 
to act^ like those indiicreet pa^ts, who, if j[ be necessary 

for th^r ehildreOft aUow them to taste if first, but find a greater 
ditiiculty in persuading them to swaUow the dose afterwards. 

Aftw the next year, a ftesh Mlot must take place, and con- 
sequantty there may bemanyitfliiits to train, which will take 



Reading ; it appears, iheii? books, that 
the Comiuaadant bad dmwii on tlieui |>a 3 r- 
able to different persons concerned in tiin 
pay, allowances, or expenst's of tlic corj)s, ibr 
the sum ot\£6248. 1S». tkl,-^niaki«g a balance 
, diK5 to the above bank ot X’SK). 2.s.— but at the 
dissolution of the regiment, there being sonic 
articles, (iiicludins: tn o new brass ficld-pic(‘c%, 
six pounders,) belonging to the <‘orps, to 1)C 
disposed of, the Commandant lias been ena- 
blctl to li(juidatc the above balance ; and had 
there been a surplus remaining, he should 
liave considered it at the disposal of the ri'gi- 
ment at large. 

On reviewing the pnreding details, the 
author is not aware that he has stated any 
circumstance, or even expressed a thought, 
that can svound the iedings of a liberal and 
« 

twenty-one ftayt at lea<ft> It will inrthe meant ol adding to thf 
expenw, as wiHI as to tbe brndrance of tbeir time. In the Volutt 
teer Sjstem, no tlunge of tfa» kind happrm, for, if trpt !!trirtl> 
to Utcir duty, wbteh ndj||bt bk eosiiy done ipidor a small, but 
frrqpimit annj of imrve, «• uilitm ballot, (altliough sufdert. by 
a remoral of residence, to b fow occanonal rnignations) stHl the 
Cofps would hate contiiMMHl uteadily fwogiuisivo bi poist of diso 
cipUne. 



impartial mind* Althtmgli perplexed for 
more than eighteen tndntlis, with not only 
the idea, but the reality of a prosecution, 
yet he ventures to presume, that he las not 
been unmindful of his ovn honor, nor so^ 
indifferent to tlus opinion of the public, as IfiJ 
have inserted the slightest particular, ivhich 
he is unable to substantiate, or that would 
not bear the tost of strict investigation. 

Unpleasant in general arc suits of Taw, 
but dei’ply should they l)e deplored, when 
persevered in for the purpose of harassing a 
person, standing in the situation licre de- 
scribed. Wheie a similarity may happen to 
prevail, a comparison is not difiicult to make ; 
and if, in these remarks, a digression were 
allowed, the writer might be permitted to 
draw an inference from himself, as Commander 
of a provincial Corps, and apply it equally 
to him, who, in a more domestic department 
of life, undeititikgjpitlilm i;i|hGe of guardian, &c. 
To both sitna^Otihi efjftedee or trouble usually 
attaolhsl. ' In* tlie former,*— and not unfre- 
quentiy in the Iktter,-^ neither emolument 
uof reward can be exited. The one pre- 
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suincs, that he is fulfilling a duty, which 
lu' owes to hia country ; the other, that he is 
roniplying witli the earnest request of a de- 
ceased friend. And yet, if there should ha|j- 
peu to be any inadvertent, or uiistakon con- 
duct in either, (though ever so well intended) 
and ^ exatious suits, such as these, were, in 
consequence, to follow, the Country might seek 
in vain for volunUiry defenders, and the 
friendly and kind office of 'IVustce, or Execu- 
tor, would be unperformed. The author can- 
not here refrain fnjrn remarking the- conver- 
sation, which passed between him and a legal 
friend. On his observing to him, that he had 
paid tlie serjeants amply, and to their satis- 
faction, for ail the duty they had done ; that 
they, at the time, neither earned, were pro- 
mised, nor exj>octcd more ; his friend imme- 
diately replied, that he could not in the IcavSt 
doubt that he had been actuated by the bt'sl 
motives ; yet, “ let me remind you,” said he, 
“ that a Court of Iiaw is not a Court of 
Equity, an(f you may, possibly, from a fail- 
ure of evidence, so long back, or some unex- 
pected cause, bo pttnished by a serious ex- 
pense, for acting from the best of your judg- 
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iijciit, even although crerj thing rou did, was 
with a \!c\v to the welfare of the Corps, atid 
tljc benefit of the country.” 


Tile expense of the suit to both parties 
amounts to upwards of four hundrctl pounds^ 
Had it been tried, and a verdict given against 
the detendant, subject to costs, ll.is, with the 
others (if prosecuted separately, as intt iidcd,) 
would probably, under tliese circumst,uices, 
have cost the Connnaudant allogotiier X''j{K)() 
— a large sum indeed to have been incurred 
by one individual for disinterestedly coming 
forward and rendering persotud assistance*, in 
a crisis oi public dangijr ; but proportionably 
more c.xpensivo would such a suit have liccn 
to the Commander of a Volunteer or * Locaf 

* Had tbi(i milt tt'rminattd in fevor of lUe plaintiff*, llie roiu- 
mauden and captains of JLucai Militut Coipn of ten connKuiies^ 
who, for the purpose of beeping more of eaeli in misldul readi- 
ness, had paid the regulated numlrer df serjoants and drominers, 
a less sum than (hit weekly pay (and which wuh cputable, con- 
sktering the trifling duty for die whole jre-ar, might, iH'tmeu 
them, have bad fwen^-flve diflcceuf actions i . have del'eiidcd ; 

fifteen brot^ht by the seqeants and ten bj tlie drunimer*- 
Hieie wgt pay allowed for three seQi^ts and two du»mmcr> fo» 
every two eompifaiies previous to 1810, when tiie allowance was 
tediiced that of two se^eants a^ one drummer f«i ditto, lly 
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Militia Cor^*, )had he l)cen situated one huii> 
dred miles from the Court of King’s Tlench, 
instead of forty, amd who might, for tlie sake 
of economy, or for the purpose of imjW'asuig 
the nuuiber (where it liad bet'ii insufficient) 
have paid the drummers, as well as the scr- 
jeaiits, a less .weekly sum, than constant full 
pay, but which could not have been inserted 
agreeably to tlic War Office forms of returns, 
at a less weekly rate tliaii lOs. 6tl. for the 
regulated allowance of serJeants, and 7s« for 
that of drummers. 

Jn a Court Martial, which may be justly 
termed a Court of E{(uity, the pci son accused 
is usiuilly tried, as swn as the charges are 
preferred, and the members of it can be con- 
veniently assembled. When the prosecutor's 
cviden<;e is closed, bis own is heard, not 

dnimmm, in go^emBMut returns, are always ueant dmia- 
major, drummers, lift raiyor, film, aodi bugles, ns well as bass 
and tenor dniutmcrs. How aw tbese attogeUwr (being 

die uumbt-r at |iroseiit aliow^) to be soffiriciit fyr u coijis of ten 
companies, uiiIchs j;be pay be ^vided, by widcli tbe nufllber nay 
be increased ; and yet, » tbe War prjntad ftm$ «f pay 
li^, there is no romn to jaieit more ibu ftva it 7st jper work 
each! 
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mcrdj from others, but from himseJf, in his 
defence, and if no criminality appears, or is 
proved, he is most probably honombly ac- 
quittc'd. But, ditfereut is the case in a 
Court of Law. There Uic defendant's own 
statement cannot be allowed. Ilis motives 
cannot be explained ; but his whole defence 
must rest on the slender information of others, 
who might happen to have some recollection 
of agreements, whicli had been made (perhaps 
on the military parade) between the Com- 
mandant and these men, but w'bich, after thi' 
lapse of sevend yeai’s, they possililj^ are un- 
able, on oath, to verify. Should every tritling 
sum, which the Comniauder of a Corps has 
Ijeen accustomed to save, for the purpose of 
adding to the stock purse of the regiment, be 
made a subject of legal investigation, it w’onld 
be necessary for him to have an office, a 
clerk, many law books ; as well as to be In 
frequent corrcsjioqdencc his <’ounsel and 
solicitor, or he wbuld never be safe from the 
danger of some hto retainer, and an expensive 
law suit Ulus would be so repugnant to the 
feelings of military men/ that it may be rea- 
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sonably presumed, after a few more such cx- 
liibitious as these in Westminster Hall, there 
would not be many commanding officers to 
prosecute. 
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Third !-S0ME REMARKS ON TllE VOLtTNTEER 
SYSTEM. 

TIic author has now to apologize for the 
length of the foregoing pages, partictilarly on 
a subject, in which the public in general may;, 
not feel themselves much interested ; but as 
man}', at some period or other, may have 
been inclined to give a personal or pecuniary 
support to the A’oluuteer System, he hopes 
that a brief statement of his sentiments may 
not be totally unregarded. Had not this 
prosecution occurred, he should have been 
forever silent; nor to any observations, which 
may liercaftcr be made, shall he think himself 
necessitated to reply. 

It will not be forgotten that, immediately 
after the rupture of the treaty of Amien^, 
great exertions were witnessed tlnough the 
kiiij^oin, in producing an immense volun- 
tary force, commensurate to 'the then appre- 
hended dangerous state of the 'country. It 
was the theme of jianegyiac for persons of all 
descriptions ; but this system, from some de- 
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led iu its nature, or IVom the limitlity of 
Ministci's, although it had a wonderful and 
rapid growth, was soon found to w'ant a 
proper stability. Alterdlions were daily swii, 
not for the better ; and during the frctjuciit 
changes of administration, it M'as bandied 
from one nurse to another like a rickety 
child. The plan of the lute Air. Windluim, 
of an armed peasantry, although he meant 
well, and had great merit in considerably 
curtailing the uunecessjiry expense, was too 
speculative to produce any practical good ; 
and after being tlie means of frittering tlie 
then tliin ranks of tho A’olunteers, Iclt tliein 
where they were found. The pK*sent Local 
Militia establishment appears to be pregnant 
with a vastly increased exptmse, nearly * three 
times as much as the same number of Volun- 
teers would cost ; for the author will, from 
his own experience, aver, that persons exer- 
cising twenty timfes in ^ year, at regularly 
stated periods, will do mdre towards ponfcct- 
ing themselv^, than in the same number of 
days togedur. In Uie fontmr> instance, a 


* VUtepigeGt. 
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man, who does not feci himself quite expert 
with his musquet or in his marching, \nll get 
some private tuition from one of his acqumnt- 
ancc, during the intermediate times; but this 
cannot be said of him who goes out yearly : 
the *one conceiving it to l^e a task, the other 
a pleasure. f 


♦ Tfic proj<!etif>rs of the Local MUitia system appear to ha%e 
neitljer considered the effects^ nor ralcutated the expense^ 
should it ever be practirahte for the Ruler of France to attempt 
an invasion of any part of the United Kingdotn. Recent events 
indeed, seem at present to have phccil such an occurrence at 
some tli^tance, yet, within a very few years, it may again become 
probable. Tiicy, it might be imagined, have supposed, that a 
ilcsceiit of the enemy should be made by one great effort, but by 
their having previously culb*d out, and placed on permanent 
}>ay and duty, tJje whole of that body, a sufficient foixe, they 
think, would be collected to overw^belm the largest army of 
invaders, that could possibly be brought over. This may do 
veiy well for general reasoinng, but are they aware that a 
teasing ;uid desultory kind of annoyance would more probably 
Im* practi.scd, and that alarming and menacing our widely 
extended coasts, on distant points, and at different times, woiTld 
be u preferable object for them to pursue) Our inveterate foe 
w ell knows that the increase of our ex|>enses, and the diminu- 
tidu^f our resources would be a likely means of producing a 
discic^tent, which would, at such a thue^ be very usurious to the 
public weliate ; and what would sooner eiiect this, than our 
having three hundred thousand additional troths to pay, merely 
for internal defence, at the same rate as regulars, and these men 
take^. entirely from their occi^titNtu^ many from their labor 
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There was nothing that did, in an3’ degree, 
80 essentially contribute towards the Ibriim- 


111 thf at a season, jw'ihaps vlirii tlioa presf’nc<' might 

he es^eutiuily nocessar\. 

If is reitairt, that iiritlirr the vaine c\p<‘n» noi iuconvciiu’ni'c 
would resuitt'd trom Voluutoei if prt»jK*rly 

managed. Being al\\;!\s Uio call of the dniius, and 

€frecfi\e in iiiiiubet, there \iotilci be no oec^Msioii for then being 
plared on permanein pa\, until the la^i extremity ; for, as danger 
appiouclied our bhoie.'., they migid Im* oidennl on one, t\M», 
or e\en three days' estrrise and dtity "ix hourb each) hi the 
week. The eost at most would be rtnly tbu^e sbillim.** |ier 
man iosesen day^, svithout any other expense, and the hindiance 
to trade and agneulfiire would Ih^ but Iriiliiig. SupposttHr 
any |wirt, or the whole diouhi lie wanted in th^ count rv, 
where the means of (oiiveyaiice aie so ahumiant, they 
be brought to face an enemy in three or four clays at fmtlte^l. 
Should auelt a crisis oecur^ svouid it not be tinHious to doubt, 
or taking into coiisifleration Ute Kind of men, of uhteli each 
force would he coinjKiscd, could any ))er 8 on deny, that the 
Volunteers would be capable of giving q?iite as good an account 
of Bonaparte's ins incibh^s, as those w ho are fiinned on the plan 

of fourteen successive days of anuiial tubing 1 

« 

One of our discerning Statesmen lately obac^n'ed, that in a 
case of extreme danger, the Local Militia corps woultl amalgti- 
mate with sucfi cor|>s of ’V olunteers, a^Iiap|a*ncd to lie Ibeia in 
existem^e. But wbat kind of ainalgainatbgt a prson might asL, 
would it be, where <;very Fiehl Otfieer of tiic funner, even the 
youngest Msyor, would command any Lieutenant Colonel of the 
tatter, although of ever so long standbg ? The author cannot 
but feel a trifling concern in being obliged to stale, thati by the 
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tiou of that prodigious Volunteer strength, as 
the act for raising the army of Reserve, which 
whilst in its operation, did more to induce a 
full attendance at tlie musters and exercise, 
us well as a strictness of discij)line, than could 
possibly have Ijeen conceived ; for let what 
will Ixi said with resjject to patriotism and 
the love of our country, still it may be 
(jucstionable, whether a person can be reason- 
ably expected to continue long in sharing 
another’s burden, as well as his own, e.itlier 
in taxation, or any personal service w'hatever. 

Local Militia Act, he had eleven Field Officers, within the 
fonnty of Berks only, placed over his head, to the ^hole of 
whom he had been senior, when His Majesty was graciously 
ple^ised lo review the Volunteer Corps of that comity on Bull* 
marsh Heath. 

It is to be reoretteil, that those men, who enlisted into tJie 
Local Militia fur two guineas bounty, (by which they hazaaded 
the certainty for the chance of keeping their euiplovuients, till 
they were disemtwdied) sliottld not have had spirit enough, for 
a^ueb higher bounty,* to have volunteered their services where 
they were wore wanted— into the Lii»t or Regular Militia. Thb 
seems to be another great error in Adatwis,t. atioii: for had there 
beeo no bounty for llie one, tliey would probably, in the time 
of their uecesiity, have induced to have taken that of the 
othcr» 



The baHo^ for the Array of Eescrve, not' 
ceutinuing opierative, after the mimbcr fixed 
. on, iras raised, '^Volunteer cor]^, in general, 
wanting^^eir first impulse, soon felt a consi- 
deraWendegree of relaxation. Had it been 
thought proper to have raised annually 12 or 
15,000 n»n this purpose, as well as for 
the regular militia, so as to ha\'e had a ballot 
for the. above number, of one force or the 
othw, eveiy six montiis, from the * ages of 
eigAteen i&ithkrty-fi'ce, it would have had the 


* Afthoujgii ft batlot ttny be clcemed unpleMaiit and ratbei 
]niti8l> jilt that it ca^t be endndy 

It wonld be, leas extensive, by this mole tban 
wj for SOfiOO men bang tfae full number u'anted iu 

eara and that for the Loed MUith being done away, sub. 
stitutes would, of course, be in great plenty ; l^mes, maiqr mo» 
wotdd enUst by beat of dram, were a small wliut in frequent 
and rqpdac.c^mtioa. tim lirie diauld Iw considerably iiighcr 
frita tbe entreot price of,. snbatitaiks : formeriy, when were 
to be bad for frus tci^ilar Militia fw six' or seven Guine^ iuid 
tbc fine tea pifoads, very few thol^t of paying it, bnt of late 
j,yean it bas actel in an frivctxe propoithtu, the fine Irdoglpow 
;|d Wtoe tfoui twmity powds widi an itKiemiuficatioii Id 'iSver 
.yean, but foe price bf. nfoetitutesneariy foniUe tfaatwrn, scarcely 
vfoe |ir|,. dnmi, endeavour to peoeaic the a^ , ivludt . 
anailf'foa^flilit^ tmawae^mfobof .loif. coii>btiwiifo’^;fofo Idj. 

fin* be vdtat# wiB^^fodwnW net 
■-form«*"’fo^i^'^r. ■ ■■ .l 
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full effect of having every young married 
man of health and activity as well as of sober* 
settled habits of life in the Vohmteer regi- 
ments. None others should have b^n 
* accepted ; there would have been a suffi- 
cient number of this description to have 
made the corps effective, as well in officers 
.IS privates ; and the remainder of tlie popu- 
lation, consisting chiefly of unmarried men 
between the above ages, would have been 
liable to these two ballots ; those only, l^est 
calculated for the disposable part of the 
service, would, bj' these means, have been 
procured. Had such measures as these been 
resorted to in time, from ffiose who would 
have -j- annually volunteered from the regular 


♦ It is not tn<*ant, that tbt* acceptance of Volunteers sliotiid 
be strictly* coiUiikhI to i\nm only between the ages of eighteen 
•im 1 tliirty-fiee; but it might be left to tlie discretion of the com- 
mauding officer. • 

f By this mode of baUbting for 15,000 for the regtthur Militia 
every year, the sifrpiua only might have been allowed to voIuu<« 
leer. It would bave amounted to more for the line, on an 
than tHe casual one, wbidi has been practised; and 
' the MilHia . legimeUis would have been always complete 
in nuiUberA which oug^t to be aafauporlant eooaideratioib hwtead/ 
of the reduced state in which they have frequently been. 
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militia to make room for the balloted men, 
and from those who would have bccu raised 
for the army of Reserve, many regiments of 
light infantry and rifle-men could have been 
formed. In the late campaigns in Spain 
and Portugal, we might have had 100,000 
British troops, instead of 40,000 ; and had 
nearly half of these been composed of tlu' 
* above desmp/ioMs— would not the pul>l'c 
hopes have been justly raised ? Would tiicy 
not Imve b^n highly flattered with the 
cheering expectation, that nothing short of 
complete success must eventually Jjavo 
attended such, exertiops as these ? So large a 
of the most active, so numerous and 
well-appointed an amiy of the bravest, men 
that ever appeared on the theatre of M ar, and 
under some of the most skilful generals, 
could not have failed to recover from the 
common enemy ^hosc ^vreaths of victory, 
which the rest of Eurojfe had so supindy, 

* It ax^ 1)(> reelected, tbat in tlie caj>ture of, the cueiny'a 
cfdoi^ ^(ta^ons, th^ .have been frequent instances of smaii 
b<dies<^.li^t troops, actii^^wilii tbe. j^romptnesa and intrepidly 
of Bfitisb saft^ and gj^hutl^ carrying posts, wbicb were tie- 
fendedlby’wfiriSme* dieir oM-n im^ 
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atul alas! hut too unfortuiuitdy planted on 
his brow. lJa<l fortv tlioiisand been judged 
nect'ssarv, a iiuinber. which under a Wel- 
liii!j,loii, a (Jraliani, and a fh'iesiord, have 
pio\('(l sullicicnt toholdan imposing altitude 
on tiic iVonticrs oi' Ihntiigal. and to cover 
('adi/„ and a part of tin* jiiuvince of Anda- 
hi'ia, liow uo'atly would it hav(' taken tVom 
tiK aibantage ol' the enemy 0 !i these puli- 
eidar points, had 40,000 more been spired 
j'or the t'a.stern side oi‘ Spain, to have acted 
in conjunction with the Patiiots oi’ jVragon 
ainl Catalonia, whost' enthusiastic ardor and 
iM-ilhant achievements, (though compara- 
tuelyon a small scale) have been ctjiial to 
any, that evt-r adonu'd the page of history. 
'I’lie n'lnaining g0,(K)0 would iiave hemi 
dispo>al)lt' I'ur the no’lh of Spain, or t’or a 
descent at (lenoa, Jjeghorn, or any other' 
part of It.dy, that might *havi' been fa\ur- 
able to ihitish arms, ami a Ihitish cause. 
I'mh'r t!-*,'’!iie eireumstauees, it cannot be 
suppomxl that any tietaelmients, which the 
I’rench laniieror migiit hav«* endeavoured 
to have* sent, for the *j)urpose of siRrour- 
iug uu army, carrying on olfensivc opera- 



tions on the western side of Spain, would 
have been of the least avail ; or that the 
greatest part of that kingdom, with the whole 
of Portugal, would not have been preserved 
from the grasp of France. But these 
pleasing illusions, owing to the mismanage- 
ment of Admmistraldon, are entirely vanished. 
'Hje die. is cast. An unfortunate battle 
migl^' Itliroi^h the superior number of the 
enemy^s troops, take place; the Peninsula 
might, in consequence, be for ever lost, 
ftnd,' 1^ its fall, the fate of Britain deter- 
mined } ) . 
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PREFACE. 


J HE following Vindication was intended 
to appear on the last Jabi!ee-day, the 25 th of 
October, 1810 ; but, from the unfortunate events 
occurred in the Royal Family just at that time, 
the publication was sus|}ended. The importance 
of the subject is, however, in no degree dimi- 
nished; and there are some strong reasons for 
thinking it will be more useful than could then 
ha\’e been suppose<l. 

Since October the reins of government have 
been in other hands, and the Prince Regent has 
acted so admirably, that there is eveiy reason to 
expect that, wliether Providence seats him on the 
throne as King, or continues him as Regent, his 
constant endeavour will be to make his people 
hupj)y. II is Royal Highness has given proofs of 
a good liead and an excellent heart ; but there 
arc some reasons for apprehending that lie is in- 
clined to the opinion entertained by many, that 
the policy of his Fatlier’s reiga has been a mis- 
taken policy, and, therefore, that he may be dis- 
posed to follow a different system, which the 
author pf the .Vindication is cwivinced would be 
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the greatest misfortune which could befall this 
country. 

With a view to make some impression on the 
public mind, many factsj which the rapid suc- 
cession of events hinders people from reflecting 
upon, are recalled to inetuory, and those occur- 
rences which we lament, such as the long vuirs. 
the separation of America, and the great increase of 
taxes and debt, arc provetl to have originated, 
not with the British government, but to have 
been the consequences of events which liritisli 
policy could neither avert, alter, nor control. 

The first occasion of entering upon this subject, 
was the efiect produced on the public mind by the 
trial of the. proprietor and printer of the Morning 
Chronicle for a libel, in which an indirect attack 
appeared to be made on the policy pursued duriici 
his Majesty’s reign. 

What the real meaning of the inuendo con- 
tained in the Morning Chronicle was, it is not 
necessary to say. The Attorney-General ihoiighi 
it a libel on his Majesty’s government, hiU the 
Court thought otherwise. 1 have in. intention 
to libel either the )!tttorney-(ieneral or the Court, 
but, speaking to matter of' fact, I can as.'crt that 
the impression left on the public mind was, that 
the suecpsuof of his present Majesty nihhf oh- 
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tahi great praise and kottour, hy fallowing a 
diff brent line of polities, from that which has 
been pursued during the present reign. 

Being fully convinced that this is a mistaken 
notion, and that the political line of conduct has 
)>ceu. founded on the best princi])lc*s, the follow- 
ing Vindication was written merely as an outline 
of what might l>e said on that highly ijnportant 
subject; to which I am the more readily led, 
because, ever since the year * 1792 , I have liecn 
a volunteer in supp(»rt of these measures, w ithmil 
once differing from the main and general plan of 
opjiosition to Frehch principles, with the evil 
tendency of which I became early and inti- 
mately acquainted, from a residence in Paris at 
the fil'^t breaking out of the revolution 

The second reason for this ^’iIldic:tt!on is a 
sjieech repotted to have been made at the Pa- 
\iliou at Brightiiehnstone last August, in which 


* (’reW pnir.s luoolH’ru tukouUf tno v;ni omlI fiflirr 

♦ vr iit* 0*^ llu’ (’.‘Uiv? of tlip faiUiiPof iMoui'ii iibvr: \ 

i'' li total misfaKp ! the* itrst s*of tiu' Kr. ;:. b rev'o- 

* 

hifion — <lKM,hvlai!Kit>ii lu! iitTO"- to 

ft It l^relno^*‘', and, lioaU;,, to ] iVrvtold this iji 

Mas , iH a {nnp;dd(’l prJutvd in I'lrU. pp I o In: /i'm] i'j 

l.diip. In Lpaita»haJI-‘‘fr( L't. 
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CHAP. I. 

Review of tJte Discontents in England from the 
End of the Seven Fears fFar in lj62 till 
177 Hostilities commenced with Ame 
rica, a Period nov 6 held as the Zenith of 
.our Prosperity, 

When his Majesty mounted the Arone, he 
found the interest of the national debt augmen-^ 
ted, witirin the space of sevjn years, from 
6 , 300,000 to 9 , 300 , 000 ; and the nation engaged 
in usel^ hostilities ; His first endeavour was to 
procure peace, whidv was obtained on the most 
honourable termi. NptwiUistanding t£e increase 
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of debt, it is from th^t period a new energy seemed 
to pervade the whole nation ; her wealth, her 
commerce, her manufactures, her imjprovemente 
in agriculture increased, at a rate altogether with- 
out example ; and those who complain of England 
being ruined and her sun set, consider the 
interval of peace, previous to hostilities with 
America, the most prosperous period England 
ever saw. ' 

It is really true that it was a most prosj)6- 
rous period, but it is likewise true that never 
did political murmurs and discontents rise to a 
greater height without breaking out into open 
rebellion, than during that happy period, that 
golden age ! What a polluted atmosphere must it 
be where such a blasphemous meteor as John 
Wilkes could shine resplendent and adored — a 
man without moral principle, religion, decency of 
manners, decorous conduct, or even of common 
honesty, become the idol of the discontented and 
the emblem of liberty in England, as we have 
since seen a naked prostitute adored on the altar 
of the Most Hig^, in a neighbouring cCuntry, as 
the Goddess of Nature*.' 

* This scjindalous sceoe took place in tko netropoUtan 
flmrch of Notredame, where a comriion proititnte, the mistress 
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It were unn^cessar^^to call,to mijid the particu- 
lars of the unprincipled and absurd efferv^ence, 
it is sufficient tlrat it proves that the real prospe- 
rity which people felt and, experienced could not 
- make so powerful an impression on the minds 
of those who were incKned to discontent, and 
who take to themselves exclusively the title of 
Patriots, as the wild assertions of a turbulent and 
unprincipled demagc^ue, who, as soon as he had 
filled his pockets and provided for himself, left 
the croud of gaping followers to seek out another 
idol. 

Never did dis(x>ntent run higher than when 
prosperity was Unexampled; but it had been as- 
serted that his Majesty had secret advisers, and, 
because he was an aflfectionate son and would 
neither persecute nor bring to punishment the 
Earl of Bute, but, conformably to the practice of 
his whole life, yielded to public opinionin chusing 
another minister, but readily resisted every mea- 
sure which was contrary to justice, — ^he was termed 
positive, and represented as attached in private to 
those only whom in public he did not avow, 


of Hrbort, the vilest revolutionist, was exhibited in a state of 
nature to represent the goddess and receive the adoration of 
the frantic asscml^l)\ 
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. It is singular enough, Aat, th(^Ugh those per^ 
sons, who wereso longsuspected and accused of ad- 
vising his Majesty, have gone to ano^r world long 
ago, and that many, who have since advised him, 
were not then born, still the idea, the opinion of 
those secret advisers is as strong as ever, and it is 
believed and , asserted that they have been uni- 
formly guided by the same spirit, and, like the 
phantom in the Arabian Tale, which, in die midst 
of all his wealth, persecuted the merchant of 
Bagdat, telling him to search for the talisman of 
Oromanes, we are constantly told that we are 
ruined, our liberties gone, and by asecret influence 
the nature and essence of which they do not know, 
and the efiects of which are represented as bane- 
ful in the extreme — represented thus by the same 
malignant, or at best mistaken, species of pa- 
triotism which asserted that England was ruined 
with taxes at a time when it was, as has been sub- 
sequently acknowledged, bursting with a plethora 
of prosperity. 

It is an inconsistency not to be passed over, 
that the same party which represented Britain as 
rained before the American war, now cite that 
epoch as the zenith of our prosperity. 

During the peace which preceded the American 
war, a sinking fund was established for the reim- 
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bursementofthe natio^ldebt; and, if thatfun4 
had been preserved, during tiipes of difficult, aa 
Mr. Pitt has since 'preserved that which he esta- 
blished, we should how have liad scarcely any debt 
to reimburse: thus, previous to the American war, 
the discontents may be fairly said to have arisen 
from faction, and the blame, thrown on his' 
Majesty, to be founded in error. 

Lord North was nominated minister ; all the 
nation allowed him great abilities, and even his 
enemies admitted his integrity and honesty of 
character. Lord Bute never approached the 
throne for many years : but still it was not till 
real and serious business occurred, that calumny 
and suspicion were banished, as the hurricane dis- 
perses the winged insects of the air, only that they 
may return when the calm and the sun-shine 
are restored. 

How is this to be accounted for ? Trade was 
rapidly increasing, and the Sinking-fund was 
making such a progress in payment of the debt, 
that the monied people had actually taken the 
alarm; for there were more lenders than bor- 
rowers, and capitalists looked out with anxiety to 
find good security at low interest, in which they 
did not always succeed I 

The only rnodg of accounting ior it* is either 
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by supposing that the English are an unjust, 
discontented people, or that some undue cause 
operated upon their minds. The latter certainly 
was the case. The laws trf' this country are sucl>, 
that men know exactly how for they may go with 
safety and without d^ger, and there are a certain 
number of die coihmunity undoubtedly inclined 
to be gloomy and discontented without any per- 
sona!' interest ; so tliat it is not difficult for de- 
signing men, who find they can get money by it, 
to stir up discontent, and, as the opposition for the 
time being always encourages, under-hand, such 
proceedings, there is no' judgment to be formed 
of the state of the countiy from the degree of 
discontent which prevails. 

The discontents were blown into a flame more 
easily at this period than at most others, from 
the circumstance of Lord Bute, the minister, 
being a Scotchman. The ancient animosities 
betiveen the two countries had not, at that time, 
subsided, and a scheme was formed, by those 
whose design and interest it was to promote dis- 
cord, to found their grievances on the pretended 
influence of Lord Bute.* His lordship soon rer 
tired from his official situation, but the clamour, 
once raised, continued, and we have, ever since, 
be^ told" of secret influence ; of influence, in- 
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deed, so very secret, thi^ it never e^ld be dis- 
covered — ^yet, to the present bo»r, the cry has 
been maintained ; but with what justice, what 
colour, or what foundation, we shall see as we pro* 
ceed in our inquiry. v,v 

Upon the whole review of this period, we find 
a great desire, in a certain party, to calumniate 
and misrepresent, and, at all events, right or 
wrong, to praise time past, lament the present, 
and predict msfortune for the future. Such 
was the characteristic of the spirit of patriotism 
during, what patriots now term, the naost flourish- 
ing period which Britain ever saw. 
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CHAP. II. 


The PoUcg and Cmdud of the American War, 
mtk Reaemsjhr concMin" that it teas un- 
avoidable, md that, though - the Americans 
. were not wrong, Britam was qmie nght. 

During the period of which we have already 
spoken,, the Atnericaji colonies approached that 
state when, from the natpre of things, they must 
be prepared to seek independence. 

There were then thirteen states; some of 
which were greater in extent than England, 
^Franpe^nd Spaiif.uttitt^? ' The sCil was fertile; 
the people proud by nature, and independent 
by their situation ; and among them were Many 
able men and daring minds, and not a few 
who were actuated by the same spirit with 
those who praised and followed Wilkes in all 
his extravagancies which so nearly- approached^ 
rebellion. ' 

Secretly the Americami aimbd at becoming 
independent, and Dr, Frafiklin,^ since so famous, 
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liHs beeo known . to • declare t^at ;^be p^p ^for 
independence .w'as laid in ,t|ie ,qf Gep^W. 
and tbat lie ldntself wrote .a,,pfimj]||;tlet to Ap|4*rc® 
the French to Canadn to Britain', ;tibt 

order to serye’ Britain, bpt tlwt Britaiji and 
Prance tnight no ledger ‘ the eame interest 
in kee|tmg America in>8ubje<}tic)n ; but, on th.e 
contrary, that France, might, iOr^the .^rst occasion, 
assist America sto throw off the yoke * . 

Resolved^ as the leaders in Arherioa were, to 
become independent .as soon as possible, they 
were wise enough to conceal their aim under a 
demand which ‘appeared, at first sight, reason- 
able and conformable to the rights of Britush 
subjects. 

On some new taxbs being demanded, they 
exclaimed, We will. readily submit to taxation, 
if you will grant us representation, but not 
otherwise. As tliis is a principle with regard to 
Scotland and Ireland, it seemed reasonable that 
it should be extended to America, or, if not 


dcr]fOB<ion, fiora such a nyiTij oiio of die prime. 
nvmM’S, is a silificieiit proof that iudopcridoiico was th(» alnij 
and fliaMlio monns uorr? tobti^suebas tins foBiiii most adequate? 
to tho \nirposi\ The pubjiiibor is fwimldiwl v^ith the Jiaesfiv 
of thr lionOiomau on wIiose^uthorMy llj“ is made. 
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extended^ the Aincricans might complain that 
they werolTcated as slaves and not as freemen. 

The question instantly assumed tliis coip- 
plexion, and all those who wefo, from interest, 
principle, or habit, inclined to oppose the go- 
vernment at home, took part with the Amaficans, 
not considering that, . if the principle of repre- 
sentation were granted to so extensive a country, 
it8Teprcsentiiti,ves must, in the cud, far out-num- 
ber- those of the three European .kingdoms, 
England, Scotland and Ireland. I’his repre- 
sentation would, have been a felo-de-se com- 
mitted by England, not indeed by one violent 
explosion, but by a deleterious operation of the 
most certain nature. 

First, the Americans would have ruled us in our 
own country, and then they would have trans- 
ferred the government to America, to which we 
should have become only an appendage — a proud 
appendage, indeed, to America, but disgrace- 
fully humiliating to those Britons who might 
live to see that daiy ! 

The 4in€''icans, we, mean the few leaders, 
never expected that England would .grant repre- 
sentation, and they knew that, thou^ theprinci- 
qile applied safely and well to Scotland and Ire- 
land, both* smaller in extent than England, it 
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could never with safety be extended to Ame- 
rica — they knew, therefore, that all the compa- 
risons, though apparently just, were illusory in 
the extreme ; but they knew also that the unin- 
formed w’ould not see the illusion, and that the fac- 
tious and ill-intentioned in England would refuse 
to see it; they therefore played a sure game, as far 
as gaining over opinions to their side was useful *. 

His Majesty and his ministers Had only one of 
four things to do, — ^they must either desist froni 
farther taxation, admit the principle of represen- 
tation, or give up America, unless they were de- 
termined to enforce by power what they did not 
think it right or wise to grant. 

To desist from farther taxation, )vhen America 
had cost us so much to settle and protect, was 
out of the question. It would have been injus- 


* Had tlio Americans demanded at once what they were 
determined to obtain, yot only would their party in Britain 
have been small, but even at home they would have beeudi. 
vided. By asking what appeared reasonable, but w bat Bri- 
tain could not safely grant, they managed to get a number 
of friends here, and to be pnanimous amongst themselr^ 
Not only did this mode of acting snccecd/at the time, but the 
British government has never taken the propet means of 
proving that independence was determined on by the leaders 
in 4nierica from t^e very beginning. - ’ j 
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tidi <0 BrilMj sul^ects at home, who, already paid 
times as much- individually, for the expenceS 
i>neui i*ed cm account of America, as the indivkfoal 
Artiefictfa? paid in toto. As.lJotlie reprcsefttation, 
we have ahrcady said how it tvouM have ended: 
it remain^ to explain the manner — re})rcsentai:ion 
must- naturally,, and indeed necessarily, in such 
a case, bdat s^ii^ain proportion to the popula- 
tSort, and con^ilently the mimlKT must have 
increased as the {jopnlatiou augmented: Or, if 
the number had been Kmited, then a principle, 
equally sacred with that first advanced, would 
have been violated, and revolt would have fol- 
lowed : it wasi^ijbereforb b^fer and wiser to refuse 
it at once; it was a manly and magnanimous ^Yay of 
doiOg tho business. 

The relinquishment of America, and sayingj 
as a father does to his son, when he arrives at 
years of' discretion, is, it must he admitted, a 
beautiful speculative reverie. — “ So,” says llri- 
tain, “ wheti I first |)lanted a colony on a con-* 
tiiSfqfit which contains three millions of sqtiare 
f knew the<day must come when you must 
bchome yqur own masters. I am not 6f the opi- 
nion that the time lias yet quite arrived, but it aji- 
prdaches, and'you are impatient — be it .so. Hi- 
therto I have, prpvjdfcd for and protected you-r- 
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for thB'ftjtttre, that must be your own bnsraess ; 
let us part friends — never forget parental affec- 
tion, though yott-refuse parental obedience.” 

IJmloubtedly, would have been great and 
' glorious ; hut die minister, who would have advised 
such a step, would have been much more certain 
to mount a scaduld, than his jmastec would have 
been to repain on his throne. ' It is a rule with 
tliu English nation to give up nothing ; and it was 
out of the question, as the king and his ministers 
all knew it : therefore it never was in contempla- 
tion for an instant. 

The last alternative was, then, to enforce the 
taxes, which was attempted i but whether or not 
success was expected, it is scarcely necessary to 
inquire ; we have seen that it was necessary to 
try, for that t^ three other methods were more 
dangerous to this country. 

The American question has always been dis , 
f ussed in an unfaip way with respect to the go- 
vernment of England. The Americans, it is 
said, were right— they contended for what they 
had a right to enjoy ; but it does«not follow from 
that, that England was ’wrong— each sought its 
own interest, and amoi^t nations that is al- 
lowed : tlierefere, though in opposition, both 
piay be right when there is an important and 
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Tfal cause of difference of interest, as thereVas in 
this case. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to shew liow the 
American war could have b«n avoided : there- 
fore, liis Majesty’s ministers were not the cause, 
though they bad the misfortune for themselves 
to be ministers just at the time when the resist- 
an<'e took place. It would be full as proper to 
accuse Queen Eli2;ibeth, who planted Virginia, 
and was thereby the original cause of the Ameri- 
can war, as to accuse those who, by chance, h.ap- 
pened to be rulers of England at the time. 

'Ehc same partj' in England, who liad always 
opposed governihcnt, assisted America much, in 
her efforts, both morally and physically, and 
Britain was unable to exert her strcngtii with 
success, 'ilic means taken to enforce taxation 
iniglit have been diflercnt with regard to Ame- 
rica, but France and Spain united against us : 
then Holland assisted our enemy. 'Fhe Irish 
patriots seized on this occasion to cripple the ef- 
forts of England ; and the patriots at home left 
ministers scarcely time to breathe, much less to 
make any active exertion*. Thus it was that Bri- 
tain lost America. Whilst the national opinion 
was in favour of war, the w’ar was carried on; 
when the national opinion changed, bis M^esty 
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changed his ministcrsj and made peace* : in all 
this there was nothing which can be blamed ; on 
the contrary, it would be difficult to find out 
how a contrary line could have been pursued 
>vithout bringing great misfortune on the nation. 

Thus, tlien, in the American question, which 
has been always argued in a wrong way, no sort 
of blame whatever attached, but rather great 
praise is due, and at all events the quarrel was 
not brought on by a w’ish to exert arbitrary sway. 
The .Americans wanted to be free, either by con- 
ce.ssion or contest, and our government adopted 
the only alternative which was either wise, mag- 
nanimous, or practicable. 


* Till? coalition is yet well renu'rnbcrrd, aiul novcr Ma.s a 
inoic unjH lncijfU'd trausaction,* till liiat which took place bo- 

ut con the buaic Mr. Fox and Lord Grcmille. The serpent, 
with its tail in its mouthy is the best emblem of All the Taleatc, 
in which the extremes nnt. The chief of democrats, and the 
proudest aiistocritt iu Kngland^ ^united to form an admixiis- 
tiation and make peace with Bonaparte, who crushes buth 
artsiocral.** and dem<w*rat«j. 
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CHAP. III. 


Review qf the Pev^d from the End of fh<- 
Amencttn IVar tUl the HoxtUUies with France 
in with' Pivofs that Biifain wws not 

the Aggi^ssor, and that it had not the Means 
of remaining Neutral. 

No sooner was the American, French, S])ani!>li 
and Dutch war terminated, with a great increase 
of debt, than Lord North, tlie late minister, 
coalesced with Mr. Fox, the h*ader of Oppo- 
’sition ; thus the two parties proved too s^ng for 
the new minister. Lord Shelburne, who was 
therefore* obliged to resign. 

His Majesty, in taking Shelburne, certainly did 
not consult that secret adviser who was supposed 
to be behind the throne, for he was no favourite 
wdth any person who was conceived to enjoy secret 
in^uence, but he simply, and like a wise monarch, 
chose a minister of knpwn abilities ; and, when 
that minister was obliged to resign and the pub- 
lic voicq pointed out William Pitt, as the able 
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son of the great Lor<l Chatham^ who had 
the sworn enfemy of Lord Bute and of tliosc ae- 
cused of advising the king, he certainly did not 
listen to secret advisers, but chose the fittest and 
most unexceptionable minister he could find : 
this did not look like a sovereign actuated by any 
other motives tlian the welfare of his people. 

The first step of the new minister was to re- 
store order to the finances and reestablidi the 
Sinking Fund, which had been appropriated, by 
I..ord North, to the exigencies of tire American war. 
England again mounted up as it had done after the 
seven years wai'; and, notwithstanding tlie weight 
of taxation, wealth, trade, and manufactures in-* 
creased still faster than at any former period. 
But on this occasion the interval was short, for an 
event was preparing, which Britain had notliing 
to do in bringing on — which she had no hand in, 
but, from the consequences of which, she could 
not, by wi.sdom, or by any possible line of po- 
licy, be protected against, either in one way or i 
another. 

As the foundation of the American war was laid 
in the nature of tilings, .and as tlie only circum- 
stance which depended on accident was tlie time of 
its breaking out ; so the revolution of France, si nce 

o 
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become that of the continent, originated in the 
gradual decay of the feudal system, the pertinacity 
of the court of Versailles, and the intrigues of 
designing men. 

Britain had no hand in the revolution at first,' 
therefore it is not necessar}'^ to trace its origin, 
which, however, is pretty well understood; but 
let it never be forgotten that, in a very early 
stage, the French jirofessed principles and adopted 
practices which endangered all the nations around! 
Hatred to kings, and a new system of liberty, 
which wise and considerate men knew was only 
calculated to mislead, were inculcated with an 
energy and boldness to which other nations conhl 
not well shut their eyes; nevertheless, so great an 
objection had England to opposing a jieople who 
pretended to be fighting for liberty, that, wlieu 
the Treaty of Pilnitz was entered into, which 
commenced the continental coalition, England not 
only refused to join in the league, biit Sw^eden, one 
.of the parties, stipulated to send her contingent 
by land, expressly because she believed that 
England would not allow it to proceed by sea. 

Not only was this a. proof of the determi- 
nation of England in 1791 to avoid joining in an 
attack on France, but, even in the year 1793 
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when hostilities were actually b^un, the navy 
and army of Britain were reduced to the lowest 
jieace-establislmient. 

Those persons, whose memories are as treache- 
. rous as their assertions are bold, and who accuse 
the British fijovernment of being inimical to the 
b'reiiirh revolution from the beginning, would do 
well to recollect that the case is exactly as here 
stated, and that it is a decisive proof that, frofa 
wliatever motive England interfered afterwards, 
it was no motive arising ft'oin determined hosti- 
lity to the revolution. 

When a decree was passed in November 1792 , 
whicli, in veiy plain terms, invited all men to 
throw off their sovereigns, by men who had de- 
throned and imprisoned their own, some mea- 
sures of precaution were taken against the discon- 
tented at home, to whom they had promised aid 
and assistance ; but it was not till after an un- 
princijded attack made by the French armies on 
the Dutch, our allies, that we resolved, in con- 
formity to a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, to assist the Dutch. We did so — we' 
broke the peace, and Isept oui' word of honour 
unbroken — a most grievous error in the eyes of 
those who wish success to the French cause ! and 
one for which this government has been re- 
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proached ever siiice ; but the reproachers have 
taken great care to put an extinguisher on the 
cause, and have unihirmly and imjir.dently as- 
serted that England made an unprovoked attack 
upon France. 

That we were not able to withstand the great 
armies which France sent forlh, and Uiat, ulti- 
mately, Holland was not protected, is true ; but 
it is of reasons and motives that \vc speak ; we 
kept our faith unbrokt n ; and, if Holland and 
our allies (for all those engaged against France 
became allies from the nature and circumstances 
of the case) were not able, evi-n without assis- 
tance, to oppose the enemy with .'^ut'oess, that 
lias no reference to the cjuestiou of right, of 
propriety and justice, Holland, when attacked, 
bad not otFended France, and, till >h<' was atr 
tacked, we made not a single movcnuiii which 
indicated hostility. 

The enemies of government have been very 
careful to split the question into as many pieces 
as possible. The dismissal of M. Chauvelin, 
which took place some months before hostilities, 
has beeh termed an hostile act ; but, be it re- 
meml^red, that Lord XjJower, our ambassador at 
Paris, bad not been treated as an aihbassador 
after the JQth of August, 17.92. He could not 
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even send off his dispatches without special leave, 
depending on caprice; and, as to his person, he did 
not feel even that to be very safe, 

„ln another point , of view, had Chauvelin 
been continued and accredited, that would have 
been sanctioning the imprisonment of the 
giving, which we had no right to do. The men 
vviio dethroned him had no right to expect to 
l)e rej)resented in England by the very person 
who liad been sent over by that king. 

Another reason still .existed, which, if not 
more dignified, w'as at least more politic. Chau> 
velin had become tlK* centre of re-union of the 
disaffected, both natives and foreigners, and, 
while he retained tlie character of an ambassador, 
he was a protector of all who placed themselves 
under his care : could tliere be a milder way of 
ending this national intrigue, than that of dis- 
missing Chauvelin r Mr. Fox, and others of 
inferior note, who frequented him, might com- 
plain, but had they any good reason for it ? 

England was, at that time, to all appearance, 
very fast approaching to a state of open rebellion. 
For the first time, the public, tfiat is, the people 
in general, conceived that France, hitherto con- 
sidered as an enslaved country, w^as free, knA 
that her freedom w as more perfeci, more own- 
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}»lete,than that of England. This idea alone, 
when it became genenil, was sufficient to breed 
discontent ; for, though nothing was more false, 
the bold assertions of the pretended rights of 
man, and a number of publications, founded 
partly in error and partly in falshood, led the 
great majority of the people into the mistake, 
the natural consequence of which was great dis- 
content. 

This nation, at all times ready to listen to those 
who tell it that it is rpined and undone, <’ve>» 
when there is not the smallest cause, must very 
naturally attend to political ijuaeks, who l>oastcd 
of liaving, iji^'two years, regenerated France 
and established a conslitJition which, on the 
lirst apjiearancc, and even to men of abilities, ap- 
peared a great and a good work. 

'Jlie able discussions which took place in this 
country, j)revious to hostilities, respecting the 
f'Vencli revolution and the constitution they had 
established, will remain eternal testimonies of tlie 
seductive tendency of the projected liberty. Even 
after the French nation was ruined by the failure 
of this constitafiou and france was deluged witJi 
blood — ^after the constitution was overthrown, 
because it was impracticable — after the men, 
who had <formed it, were discovered to be a soit 
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of monsters in human form — and after the na- 
tional character of tlie French had been degraded 
below tliat of any other people, owing to want of 
moral principle, of 'religious duty, or of any of the 
virtues attached to humslnity — 1 say, after all 
ihis, Mr. Fox praised, to excess, tlie French 
constitution : so that the enthusiasm must have 
bc'cu very great in its favour, before it was 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting. 

The decree of tlie iptit of November, 1791. 
which invited all nations to revolt, promising aid 
and assistance — the (‘orrespondonce enteretl into 
with stK'ieties in this country, and the dissemina- 
titjn of writings to jH'rveft the minds of the peo- 
ple, were all acts of hostility, though they, were 
not preeeded by a declaration of war, and 
were certainly not in the usual form nor euslom- 
ary array of battle, with iufantr)", cavalry, drums 
and trumpets. 

To men of plain common sense, who consider 
good and evil according to tlieir quantity, rather 
than to the manner in which they are producetl, 
the endeavours to create disturbance, whether it 
be by an invading army or by corrcsponduig 
societies and incendiasy writings, distributed at 
the expence and at the instigation of a powerful 
nation, too daring either to retract qr make ^au 
apology, the efid is the same. 
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It wa« just previous to hostilities that Mr. Fox 
wrote the famous letter to his constituents to vin* 
dicate his conduct, in wishing the English ^vern- 
inent to let the traitors proceed to overt acts 
before any notice was taken, and to send an 
ambassadorto the French rulers, that is, to Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Brissot, kc., who were just then 
occupied in murdering their sovereign, but had 
not begun the work of blood amongst them- 
selves.* 

If any arguments were wanting to prove that 
government acted right, and that Mr. Fox was 
wrong, they would be supplied by the pamphlet, 
which, coming from so able a man as Fox, and 
containing so little ailment in his favour, prove 
tlie weakness of his cause. 

Why not send an ambassador? said Fox: 
you had one at Vienna, when the dismem- 
berment of Poland took place ; you sent to 
the Dey of Algiers, when he had risen to his 


* Mr Fox’s letter is dated five days after the king of 
France TVas murdered, but before tlic news of it arrived. 
This he afterwards notices in b'note, speaking with a very 
proper degree of horror of the act, but not altering his 
opinion of the propriety/ of sending an .ambassador to tba 
regicides. ^ 
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throne by inuriler.Now', if this is reason, or if tbere 
is any analogy, I confess 1 know nothing of ana- 
log}^ The French government was overturned, 
the monarch was in prison, and a set of men had 
■ met, tumultuousiyj to erect a government, having 
first overturned tlie throne, and then the consti- 
tution, which the whole French nation had sworn 
to preserve : but .was that the case with the court 
of Vienna? Though it? acted badly in Poland, 
that was not equivalent, nor resembling, in any 
manner, a revolution in the government. Are 
we to become judges of the conduct of other 
nations and withdraw our ambassadors because 
they do not act as we thittk- right? As to the Dey 
of Algiers, there is rather more similarity, tliough 
the shade of diftlTeuce is extremely, small, even 
in semblance, and nothiug in reality. A.'^sassina- 
ti<*n, if not a natural death for tlie Devs of 
Algiers, is a very common one. It is the man- 
ner of ortlering things there, and is no more a 
n^ason for changing an ambassador, than the 
natural death hy disease. Mr. Fox knew well' 
that, so far from being merely innoqent, it would 
be taking a part in a contest notcleeided between; ' 
the king and his subjects, a proceeding which Jie 
has always very properly opjiosed. 

We have since then had a pretty good spoci- 
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men of tlie efficiency of Mr. Fox’s negotiations 
with France, and let it be considered how it 
would have been if the French convention, which 
. encouraged our seditious {iveople, and . tried to 
make a revolution here, had been in a voluntary 
manner courted to be quiet. — Mr. Fox speaks of 
dignity. The French might not understand that 
'well, in their republic, but well were they ac- 
quainted with hauteur, the bastard sister of dig- 
nity, and who often counterfeits her form. 

The advice of waiting for overt acts at home, 
was a pretty conceit enough. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett wanted overt acts, perhaps, when he resisted 
the Speaker's warrant, and we know tiiat, in the 
language of die law, he took nothing by his 
motion, but we know also what these overt acts 
produced, to many persons in London. 

In the long and rapid succession of important 
events which have taken place since the revolu- 
tion beganj it is iierfectly natural that many of 
the individual links of the chain should have 
been forgotten, and the same cause has rendered 
"it veiy easy for those, .who wish to misrepresent 
matters, ' to succeed in ^oiug it. 

From these causes has arisen a pretty general 
belief that the English were the aggressors, and 
began the present war; whereas quite the con- 
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trary was the case, as has already been proved, 
and as the French themselves confessed, which is 
an additional proof, though none more than 
what has been* given is necessary, namely, the 
low establishment on which the navy and army 
were put at the very time that the continental 
^war broke out, and many months after the treaty 
of Pilnitz, to which this government, not only 
refused to accede, but was hostilely disposed, as 
appeared from the stipulation of the king of 
Sweden, who was assassinated by a partisan of 
French democracy to prevent his interference. 

Add to these the fact of opening the Scheldt 
contrary to treaty with the Dutch, but still more, 
direct hostilities being commenced on the Dutch 
territory, by an armed force, before Britain in- 
termeddled in the fray. 

It might have been very easy for Britain to 
have abstained from hostilities a few months 
longer, with the loss of honour and forfeiture of 
her word: but honour and fidelity to allies are the 
last things which a nation should forfeit, or rather 
the only things which should be maintained at* 
any price. As to thosp who sajl, in a tone of tri- 
umph, See what you> have done for your allies, ' 
, they are ruined and undone,— -I answer, That is 
nothing to the business; Britain «vas bound to 
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assist heartil)', and she dul assist '; but success 
depends not upon either the will «r the exertion, 
and Uievetbre notions never stipulate for siU‘ct;ss, 
but for aid aiu! ossi.-laiue. , * 

If a gentleman and man of' honour gives his 
word for a friend, and inteia hungvs .ai honour- 
able guarantee, and it tiirn c ut tliat the 

friend wants aid, is tiie hoie urahle man to sit 
down and calculate wiiether the aid \\ill he ef- 
fectual, whether it will he --nfe, or prudent, or ad- 
vantageous, to give what he has firomised ? Cer- 
tainly it is too late for sueh ealctdation, which 
should very wisely and pioperly precede the 
promise or guarantee, hut are ttjtully inadmis- 
sible after it, when the only thing to be doiu' is 
to keep the promise, not in appeal anee, but with 
sincerity and fair intention. 

But, supposing that England had been im an 
and base enougli to abandon an ally thus at- 
tacked, is there any one who can sujiposc that 
peace could even then have been long preserved ? 
The French themselves are much morcopi-n and 
'^indid than their friends and advocates amongst 
U8> for they never reproach the British court 
with the war; they know rtliat the destruction 
ofthisconntryj Or.itsj|ubjugation, has liecn their 
constant aim, and they arc sorry, hut not angry, 
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. because we defended ourselves ; for, amidst all 
their atrocities, tliey admit that the love of one’s 
country should predominate. In conformity to 
this it is that they try to persuade the inhabi- 
tants of other nations that it will be for their 
jnood to submit to, or enter into friendship with 
.^lu m ; but they have never attempted to per- 
suade the people of any country to prefer France 
to their own. Thi« sort of political lesson was 
left tor some of our own countrymen to teacli, 
which tiny have done, but without produeing 
either the effect they expected, or bringing dow'U 
upon themselves the punishment they deserved.* 
Previous to the unavoidable war, the prospe- 
rity of this ’country was again at the highest 


‘ If is , oiu* of th(* greatest singiilaiitios of the 

prrsoMt liino, wiiich i:» unexampled for producing straui»« 
oMMils, thi’f the 1‘Vouch (honusehrs p.xocrate theij' first ieiMierj 
?»ud their theories, and that the\ respect and admire the coiu 
<luct of the British; Imt that a \ory numerous sect amongst, 
ourselves persist in jjraisiiig CTcr} thing omimating from 
France, whether from the &^>,iis.culotte, with a rcd/boiuiet^^ 
l)la>phomy, Tind preadiiug up equality,^ 6r the great Napo* 
h'on, with Ins imperial diadem and his iron crown, trampling 
liberty in the dust; and they persist oq^iiallj in hlamingthe 
conduct of Kughiud, prodictjn|: and grieving at 

M»CC0S«», 
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pitch, and every step was taken by government, 
which was possible, to increase commerce and 
ei\courage manufactures. 

Before 1793 our exports had risen to twenty- 
three millions, which is one fourth more than 
they had ever been before the American war, 
and nearly double' what they were in 1782.^ 
The finances were in good order, the revenue 
productive, and the sinking fund making a great 
progress by accumulation ; so that, in the paci- 
fic administration, there was much to applaud 
and nothing to blame, and, as to its termination, 
it arose from external causes, from the situation 
of Europe and passing events on the continent, 
for which the British government was by no 
means answerable. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Hevievoof Politics, from 1793 to 1802. 

We now come to the war so much reprobated ; 
but, having already proved that tfie war was not 
voluntary, on the part of Britain, but necessary 
and unavoidable, much is not necessary to be 
said with respect to it; for the conduct of the 
British government is not to be measured by the 
event altogether : however, in order to leave no 
room to say that 1 blink the question, the matter 
shall be taken up in that way only, assuming, as 
a fact, that Britain was forced into the combat. 

Let us consider what was to be done, and 
what has been done. 

France, having assumed principles and an 
attitude which threatened, openly and distinctly, 
every other government with ruin, it was a ' 
duty, incumbent on the British government, to 
protect itself, and not tamely to become a de- 
partment of France, then rufed by thieves, rilf- 
fians, and murderers, who tiave brcn,since con- 
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centratM into one — ^Napoleon ! This was the 
ultimate end of the contest ; but^tcumstances 
obliging us, at first, to begin for the sake' of our 
allies, the Dutch, we were only auxiliaries, and 
contributed but a small contingent to the genera] 
cause: therefore, success did not depend on 
any efforts w ithin our power, at a time when 
France was absolutely exerting her power beyond 
what had ever been seen in any nation, 'riiere 
were, in l'/93-4, not less than fourteen armies, 
in different directions, amounting in number.5 to 
about 1,200,000 men. 'I'lic as.signats, the 
spoils of the nobility, of the cliureh, and of 
neighbouring nations, supplied every j)ecuni- 
aiy' want, and the soldiers were animated, to the 
fury of bacchanals or mad-inen, by the idea of 
liberty and equality, added to the'hopes of plun- 
der and the gratification of the passions. Such 
armies would !iayt‘, at any time, been formidable 
from their numbers, their resources, and their en- 
^usiasm, but, to the allies, they were invincible, 
?|^cause those allies persevered in the old nii- 
>iitary tactics ; that , is, they adhered to an old 
mode of defence, while the French had adopted 
a flew mode of attack; and they came into the 
field to be beaten,'ton almost every occasion, as 
if they had come that design. 
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It must be admitted that, what with astonish* 
'Tnntot, an al^chment to the old military habits, 
and ^ sort of contempt for men who fought with- 
out any consideration for the numbers slain, it was 
.not. a very easy matter for the regular armies to 
adapt themselves to this new mode of warfare. 
They nnght, however, very easily have altered 
'their conduct, so as, more eftectually, to have re- 
sisted their enemies, without imitating them ; 
but they did not do so, and tliey failed. Tbe 
history of their failure is knomi, and therefore • 
would be useless here ; and it is not the vindi- 
cation of the allies which is my business. 

Britain could do nothing more than assist, to 
the best of her power, in resisting the revolu- 
tionary tmnrent by such aid as she could afford, 
whether in men or money; it was a great com- 
bat, not like common wars, for some commercial 
privilege or possession of foreign teiritory ; 

‘‘ Tht* prize conUuded was great Hector^s 

Nothing less than the independence of £il-. 
rope, of which Britain forms a part, was m ' 
object; and those who deny that^ are less candid 
than the French themselves, who admit 
England’s destruction has long been their 
and that it would be writtoiaioh a stone 
banks of the Thames — " London was."* Is 
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it possible tlmt there is an Englishman who 
could hear this vain boast, coming fi^i a power- 
ful people — a })eople having more than a nnilion 
of soldiers — a j)eoplc engaged in a^ual hostilities 
with us, and yet lament the oflorts made to resist 
so terrible a toe ? Is it possible that they should 
magnify all the sacritices made to render them- 
selves efllciout, and make light of the ilanger 
with which tlioy wnv threatened, and from \slueh 
they have liiduito happily osrujH'd 

Strange as it may he, all this is possible. I'he 
same spirit of discontent, which, at an earlier 
period of his Majesty's reign, tonv cried our 
prosperity into a cause of discontent, ha'^ since 
turned, to the same l>anefiil piirjioscs, the tfloils 
made to preserve that prosjierity. 

The niagnauiinitv with which the British go- 
vernment aided those who resisted opjircssion, 
4ml the generosity with which ij; granted assi'-t- 
ahee to those wlio ded from the ojijircssor, will 
be recorded, to tha' honour of the sovereign and 
i^l'.Uiini.'ters, to the latest period. Men may 
-fp blame ami censure such conduct, 
b»| tltey capnof he^ admiring it, for it com- 
mands admiration. ^Admiration is not voluntary 
on such occasion^,; a|»d, contrasted with the 
meanness, ^the cMmiing, and cruelties of the 
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French, it becomes absolutely impossible to 'with- 
Told it. 

Wherever Britain was accountable for success, 
she succeeded. On the ocean we have risen tp 
the highest point ; and the whole shipping of 
mankind would be unable to stand a contest of 
half an hour with one-fourth of the British navy! 
It uas not so when his present Majestv mounted 
the throne. From the times of the Stuarts till 
1 "oOo^pf^r'od ofmore than seventy years, there was 
not one great victory at sea ; and frecjuenlly the 
French had ratlier the advantage ! What a great, 
what a glorious change has taken place for Bri- 
tain! — a change, indeed, begun, Imt only just be- 
gun, before liis Majesty ascended the throne. 
This, perhaps, is one of the facilities which his 
Majesty's suc(;cssor will find the most solid, for it 
may j)ossil)l v enough lead to the total destruction 
of the naval power of all our enemies. 

What is not the least worthy of notice is, that 
a new phenomenon was witnessed in Britain, 
which had hitherto, like all other nations , of 
modern times, declined in commerce, industry,* 
and wealth, during w’S^jr, on all former ocoasiobs s 
but now' the case was reversed : never did wealth 
increase so rapidly-^public works, canals, d^db, 
bridges, &c. &c. went ow^w'ith unc^mplcd ra- 
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pidiiy; great manufactories rose up, as if b)’ 
some magic power, in every quaafter ; private 
buildings increased, were ornamented ancf in- 
habited, much more rapidly than during any 
. period of peace ; awl, though last, not least, our 
, exports doubled in nine years ; from above 20 
millions,, in 1793, tliey rose, in 1802, to above 
41 millions a-year*, that is to say, they had 
quadrupled from the year 1/82, and doubled 
fi-ojn 1792!! 

Hie malcontents, like Haman of old, ex- 
claimed — “ All this availeth me nothing, while 
Mordecai the Jew sitteth at the king's gate. 
Our taxes have increased,” say they, “ and the 
day is an evil day ; we are bowed down, and 
our burthens are greater than we can bear.” 
This has been the regular tune which the mal- 
contents have sung, from the days of Queen 
Ann to the present time. Places, pensions, and 
the national debt, were the themes of declama- 
tion and complaint, when our taxes, in all, 
lOMunted to only about three millions a-year ; 


*'SeeMr. Chalmers’s Chronoltigical Account of Commerce, 
which is cmitained hoth !n his Cimparatire Estimate and in 
ids Considerations ^ Commerce,"- &c.i twoirojrks which 
^SHild be in the hands of mry political economist. 
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and they had been so, at earlier periods, when 
thfe whole revenue did not amount to half a 
million ‘ 

The men, who exclusively consider themselves 
as patriots, are like a hypochondriac, who, if he 
has no disease in his body, carries a cruel and 1^ 
tal one in his mind, which supplies the place of 
all the ills which ever issued from Pandora’s box. 
Not only do they persuade, and are persuaded, 
that much evil hath arisen, but they most care- 
fully suj)press every circumstance which indicates 
prosperity, or has a tendency to counteract the 
evils they affect to deplore. 

Britain has, during the war, exhibited, to tlie 
whole world, an example of a country preserving 
honour and principle : religiously keeping lier en- 
gagements ; paying all her debts ; lending to those 
nations which are in want of assistance, and re- 
sisting tyranny all over the world ; and, at tlie 


Lord Ilcurj Petty, now Marquis of I.ans(1ownp, sai4j‘, 
rrry properly and well, though in opposition at the timS' 
(in 1609), that, to persuade the people t^iat the abolition of 
pensions would afford much relief, was a deception ; for all 
those, which could poadblf cut off. would lu^ amount, to 
% week’s coutdbatiou. • , . 
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same time, increasing in private Wealth and pros- 
perity ; — while other nations, shrinking from 
difficulty, and committing frauds oh their credi- 
tors, are ruined and undone. 

Britain, from her insular situation, and from 
the manner in which she was forced into the war. 
could not be prepared with a ))0\verful army, and 
found it impossible to command a sucee^sful 
issue to the contest. The troops of the allits, 
inferior, in numbers and in encrirr, to those of 
France, were defeated in every quarter: with 
assignats for ntoney, requisitions for men, and 
new modes of fighting, which regular (Jerman 
tacticians disdained to imitate, and had not the 
genius to defeat, tlie allies contiiuially lost ; aixl 
Britain, by land, shared in the disasters, hut slie 
preserved her honour, and, whenever she finight 
alone, until numbers nearly equal, she eonquered, 
as the shores of Egj^pt and of Syria and of 
Italy can attest. At sea we were unrivalled, 
and, lest the idea should be encouraged that there 
Is no merit due to his Majesty’s government for 
that, because it is our natural element, let it be 
remembered tliat, from tlie revolution to the 
year 1759j during which period the great cam- 
paigns of Marlbbmugh were . fought, we gained 
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no great naval victory, and it is during the ppft- 
sL‘.t reign alone that we have risen above ’.ail 
nations, 

Notwithstanding the great and glorious efforts 
niade to withstand the tyranny of France, on the 
roiitinent, there was no obstinate perseverance in' 
ihr cciilost; peace was nr-ide, ^oeausc the natiori 
tor it, though those who (iiiew the «piritof 
the linkr (»f I'k'anee, never expected that it would 
last — it was an experiiiK iit to save blood and trea- 
sure, and to please those who had, in all its stages, 
oj)posed the war ; hut our enemy soon acted in 
such a luamn r, that hostilities reconiinenccd, at- 
tended with the conviction that, until the French 
system and mode of acting changed, the 
blessing of peace was not to he expected. 

Before our aml^assador, the Marquis Corn- 
waHi«, had quitted the hall where the treaty was 
signeil, intrigui^s were coninienced, contrary to 
gooil faith, honour, and the spirit of the agree- 
ment ; and, from that moment, every artifice was 
set on foot, by tlie Frencli, to deceive and over^ 
reach the British government; and it was not 
till the impossibility of ,preslerving peace, wdth 
safety, was ascertained) that a new war was underT„ 
taken. 

During the first war, into which Britain wap 
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led feom honour and necessity*, moderation, on 
our ^e, was strictly adhered to, in the midsf oi 

^ Besides tlir altack on our allies, the Dutch, abroad, <lie 
open pt*otection ^'ivon b) the Convention to the malcontents 
in England, would liaro warranted any prudent goTermnrnt 
ftt going to war* as the/tdiovving correspondence, now nearly 
forgotten, will she\v, bearieg in mind that the (’onvention 
w:i«! too haughty to retract, explain, or extenuate, in any ra«e 
whatever, and therefore Ihwt remonstrance would have been 
useless. 

The Resolution Society of .l^ondon— ^ ylbove alt 
rtjoirc in ike Rrvolufhn of ihr \Ofh of August #o 7H\'CU 
sar^to H'citt'c to 7}uu (he ndvania^is ii'hk h the former had 
taught i/o:/ to e rjn d, if V Jeef a?t agrvcahic sichf.ation^ ihnl 
the right of knurr ^c/ion luq b/'en so successfully csen isaL 

Signed, d. Towkrs, 

— — Cooi'ER.’ 

Tj»e Fih ruU of Liberty ami Equality at IWfast — ‘ lor 
the gloiif oj humanity^ may ymir Vedntaiion of Rights he 
eccrif 'tchcrc put hi practice,^ 

* The Volii»t(>crs of Belfast—^ The successes of the 
French seaire iiherty to the neighbouring nations,^ 

The I’nited Societies of London — ^ An oppressed pari 
pf mankind^ Jot gttiing fheir oten evils, are sensible only of 
yours ; and, behoiding the present events uUh n disturbed 
eye, address their mM fervepit prayers to the Gvd of the 
universe, (hfd he may be favpiirdble to your cause, uith 
tclikh theirs is tniimaiety connec(nU» Degraded by an 
vppressiTe\^ystem of ir^hUion, the invincible^ but continual 
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the greatest provocation from the French; and on 
every occaswm, wherever any practical meaaurn 


encroachments of which quickly deprived ike nation of ii$ , 
bQ0i$ed Itbcrhj. and reduced it almost to that ahject state of 
slavery from zcliich you have so gloriously emancipated your* '' 
st'lves. Five Thousand Englhh citizens^fired with 
nation, have the courage to step forward to rescue their 
country from that opprobrium which has been thrown upoh it 
by the base conduct of tho^c who are invested with power* 
Vrcnchmen^ our num(n‘r will a})ju.ar very small^ wheti com- 
pared with the rest of the mtim; but knuWy that it increases^ 
every day; and if the irrriblh and continually elevated arm 
of authority overanes the timid~if falshoods^ every moment 
dispersed with so much industry ^^tnislcad the credulous — and 
if the public intimacy of (he eburtkith Frenchmen^ avowed 
traitors to iheir country^ hurry away the ambitious and u/u 
thinking^ we can^ with confidence^ assure you^ Freemen and 
Friends^ that knowledge makes a rapid progress among us* 
You are already free^ but Britons are preparing to be so* 
Signed, M. Margakot, 

T. liAHDY/ 

Coustitutioual Society of London — • Innumerable Soci» 
files of the same sort are forming in every part af England* 
After the exuntple given by Frame ^ revolutions will become] 
easy; reason is about to make a reptd progress ; and it would * 
not be extraordinary ify in a much Ie$f spate of time 
can bt imagined, the French shottld tend Addresses oj Con^ 
graluttdion to Ite National Convention of England, Other 
NatMiiM Killeen fo^loxd t/our steps, in0ii career of improni. 

G' 
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could bfe pointed out, vtrhich consistent with 
the national honour and safety, it was adopted, m 


mcfif, dnd^ rising from their lethargy^ mil arm' thcmstlve^i 
for the purpose of claiming the Rights of Man. 

Signed, Sempill, 

, D. Adams, 

Joel Barlo>\f, 

J. Frost.’ 

The President’s Answer was a real Declaration of Wai 
against this kingdom,—^ The shades of Penn^ of Uampdvn^ 
and of Sifdneji^ hotter oo4r your heads ^ and the moment^ 
without doubly approaches^ in which the French wilt bring 
congraiulations io the National Convention of Great Bru 
tain,* 

Of the same complexion was the Declaration, Decern* 
ber of the Convention — * That it will treat as enemies., 

the people^ icho, refusing or renouncing Liberty and Iiqita~ 
iitif, are desirous of preserving their Prince and priviiegcd 
Casts, or of entering into an accommodation zeiththem.' 

' “ Let those men (not Jacobins) who condemn the war, oi 
who thiak it might hare b^n avoids,, seriously consider 
these extracts of the direct communication of Etiglish repub. 
Ucans.i^-Freach cutthroats. Qui any person, not abso. 
*> lately bereft of reason, conemve it possible that such men, 
‘ this machinating the destruction of our constitu^n, «ould. 
^ jpainbe their eommetion with the Frmich Convendon, which 
'pHatie gave a bo^dlessj^wel' ef doing, withbut our running 
the most inntfneDt'haasard dT’hrery thing that gorernment 
and law ^dre to. is to lay, tife Sadi property. 

( The ‘ Pfaa^ing^J^ f^JJU Frhnis pf 
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contradiction to all assei!$ion$ that liis Majesty^'s 
government was obstinately bent on {frosecatingf 
war, at the risk of sacrificing the prosperity of the . 
nation. 

the Constiiuiiou^ Dublin, the Duke of Leinster in the 
chair !’ a publication that deserves notice* These ^ frien^P;' 
cal] o!i iliR people to * SUBDUK the corruption,’ ^ the in. ' 
fumy,’ ^ the foulest acts under the foulest names,’ ^liich form 
the ‘ regular system of government,’ by ^ a radical re- ■ 
FORM *,’ by a body ^f^ representatives, an integral and cs. 
sential part of the constitution, derived from the people by 
GENERAL election.’ — l%e E^tgUsh language could scarce, 
ly, in an equal number of words, paiift, hi stronger terms, 
the fire-brands of sedition. To call on the people not to 
crave, or petition, but to subdue the errors of government, 
— to SUBDUE them by a radical reform, and general re. 
presentation, is, in other words, to demand a Convention, 
the king at Tyburn, the lords annihilated, and property the • 
reward of new Robespierres, Biissots, and Marats* But 
these expressions are too remarkable to be accidental; tjiey 
coincide too exactly with the threats of the Jacobins in 
France, to allow us, for one moment, to l^lieve that there 
is not a eWar intelligehce and union — 

AnfHVB. Bxampks of France a Warning (o 

Pritain^ 
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CHAP. V. 


. ^Review the Period from 1802 to 1811 

' As the conduct of France soon rendered it 
evident that jt would be impossible to preserve 
peace for any length of time, the only line 
for Great Britaii^ to pursue, was to adopt that 
moderation which should leave the blame of the 
renewal of hostilities with the French govern- 
ment; and so completely did Britain succeed in 
this, that there was little difference of opinion on 
the subject, and even most of those who had been 
clamorous for peace, acquiesced in the deidara- 
tion of a fresh war. 

The same difficulty, which stood in the way of 
Great in the former revolutionary war, 

still existed. Hie continental armies adhered to 
their ancient m^e;iof fighting, wd only went 
into the field to he beWeut ; and, though the des- 
potism, the injustice: and* of Buonaparte 
alimented eyfeiy day, ndthipg cbtdd rouse the 
etmtinent to mald ^^| gcombin0d or simultaneous 
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effort to regain wliat was lost, or to preserve what 
was left. ' , 

The conduct of Prussia was, beyond that of all 
others, base, disgraceful, and absurd. Aftershewing 
.thtfgreatest desire to obtain possession of Hanover, 
by a guilty participation uitli Buonaparte, she 
wns disappointed and langlied at ; an<l, after 
fusing to co-operate with ' Kussia and Austria, 
when success was almost certain, sl.o declared 
war, single-handed, against France, and tlic ar- 
mies which liad been bred, under Frederick the 
Great, were overturned in a single day. 

Never did the world witness so signal a defeat in 
so short a time. Before the end of tlie third day, 
Prussia was overrun by French armies, who were 
well supplied with every necessary, driving before 
them the Prus^ian fugitives, who were famishing 
in the midst of their own coimtrv, where those 
strangers wcr<’ well supplied.* I'his was the 

* A singular fair enough for an anny, raisfeil by an 
alheist, and rotidudcd entirely (ffi the plan oi' making men 
machines, without awy-moral principle.. Mind could no,t ba 
altogether prerehted from acting; hut fVederick only con- 
side.redif as acting by the frdr of.phiushmcnt; and he said, 
rcpeafedl) , on vatioqs occasioiw, that} provided the soldiers 
p^fformctl their manmuvres and attended .military duty welh 
they might do .as they pleasfd, wtjrfawil 
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last great triumph of the, new mode of carrying 
,on war over ancient regular armies^ for neither 
was the victory on the Vistula, nor on the Da- 
nube, at Wagrani, complete nor decisive. The 
weakness of the chii‘1'^ converted tlouhlful etfh- 
flicts into ruinous disasters; but, in every case, 
ifcitain has been iireproachable, except during 
that aberration from 'the general policy of the 
present reign which took place on the decease of 
Mr. Pitt. 

By the general policy of this reign, I mean 
that policy which prefers the permanent interests 
of the country to temporary adv.tntage, and 
which is the best policy on all orcasion.s. From 
this permanent polic}', there was a thwiation, 
when we made the useless and humiliating at- 
tempt to bring about jieacc, and when an Eiigj- 
lish ambassador, by a clumsy manoeuvre, was 
permitted to go and bend lieforc the second class 
of cominis in Paris ; for 'J alleyrand, it is said, 
disdaift^ to receive the man whom he meant to 
amuse as long as it suited liis master. I'here was 
some sort of dignity, and even generosity, in this 

duct. The Pnis^'angororamen^was the moBtunprinripled in 
c:siateiice; and It ks s'atfered id a sigaal manner, with nMc 
t^belp or te pity 
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way of acting. We lia^Jfiibegged a kind of. per-; ; 
mission to send an ambassador, and, 
tliere .nev^r was the smallest intention, on 
part of France, to treat, yet the mere permisswn ^ 
of^^pming to Paris could not be considered as a 
fratidulent manoeuvre, for it was of our seeking, ~ 
and there never was any encouragement givfen^ 
us, although it happened to be very opportune for 
France, as it made the powers on the continent 
‘think that Britain had abandoned their cause. 

The Confederation of the Rhine, the seizure 
of Genoa, the defeat of Prussia, and, finally, of 
Russia, were all prepared while our ambassador 
was making useless cflbrts to obtain attention in 
Paris. 

During twelve months that Britain followed 
this devious path, the greatest shock was given 
to the independence of the continent ; for the 
peace of Tilsit was the signal for the suljjeCtion . 
of Italy, for the attack on Spain, and the seizure 
of the fleet of Denmark by the Frenc^'k^d we, 
not anticipated that blow.- 

Let those, who blame the usual and steedy * 
policy of the present reign, 'only consider whdt 
was the consequence* abandoning it for one 
nngle year, and then tHem give an opinion. 

It is a very easy tas^^«^tieisa and 1^ 
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.jfealt, and, as things afe managed, to jioint'out 
how they miglit liave been better ; but we have 
had soth^ lessons lately, which ought to roake^us 
rather grant a sort of academical fiiith to patriots, 
than that full, unqualified confidence \vhi<4^l^y 
arrogantly demand and confidently exj)ect. 
y^Mr. Fox^ls gone fiom this mortal scene, and 
, the good and amiable qualities of which he was 
possessed, render it a harsh and a disagreeable 
task * to make any personal allusions to him : 
^ let what follows, tlien, be ajiplied to Opposition 
in a body, and let them, collectively or indivi- 
dually, deny the facts ; and if they cannot deny 
them, let them be at least a little moderate in their 
language ; let them be more diffident of their 
own powers, and have some compassion for men 
who, having to govern the nation, in very dif- 
ficult times, arc liable occasionally to commit 
• errors, and are not always successful. 

When Mr., Pitt, who had so long, so ably, 
and ^interestedly, guided the helm, resigned 
his i^fibrts, for the, ddivmnce of Europe, with 
his'^ breath, then (hose, who bad systematically 

^ p 

* ThoreJ».,« Fox’S Title to Patriot 

Disputed,” wSkb cin^ns soiiie strong &cts, plainly toM, 
1^ will apiply bestowtid in its perusal. . 
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^opp6%e(^ him in every measure, got^nto power, 
and had an opportunity of shewing with what 
dexterity and success they could conduct aifairs. 

When tliose, who had railed against Mr. Pitt’s 
administration, came into power, they disap- 
pointed all their friends, and shewed, without 
a'ny kind of ceremony, that they had only opposed 
ministers from [x>licy, and not from principle. 

Were taxes oppressive before, and the incomc- 
t*ax, as they said, the worst of all ? TheTalents 
doubled the income-tax, and put it in a state of 
rigorous activity before unknown ! ! Were pen- 
sions a grievance ? The Talents increased the list 
of pensioners ! ! Were peerages, multiplied too 
much ? The Talents n)adc moi-e peers than ever 
were made in an equal space of time ! ! Was the 
power of the crown too great, from the influence 
exerted by means of excisemen and revenue- 
officers ? The Talents laid a plan for augment- 
ing the number of revenue-officers, expressly for 
the purpose of augmenting their influence I ! Is 
the manner of electing members to serve in par- 
liament defective ? The Talents tried to make it < 
worse ! ! • 

The finest piece of manoeuvring in the Talents, 
was one which passed over without meeting with 
that observation it deserved, .-.^ben Oppositipn 

H 
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jfirst came into office, they dedared that toey 
were Ijdng on a bed of thorns, and that the 
finances were in such a state, that they scarcely 
knew how to raise money for the year. To 
believe the then ministers, bankruptcy . was 
staring us hi' the face ; but never did any mounte- 
bank or. jdj^ler handle liocus-pocus better than 
they did-:^'^,.next year, to the amazement of all 
those who h‘a]d been made believe that wc were 
ruined, Lbird Henry Petty, and a select number 
of algebi^llSj produced a plan, by which it 
appeared more taxes would be necessary ; 
and it vvas'^oved,*by A, minus B, multiplied by 
X, and (feyided ^ by C, that the nation could 
carry on the war for ever, w'ithout any fresh 
.burthens ; and, in short, that tlie gloomy pic- 
tures of the year before were mere phantas- 
magoria — a sort of magid-lantern figures, which 
appeared and vanished at the will of those who 
held the machine. 

No'. sooner had those wonderful conjurors pro- 
claimed the prosperity of the nation, after hav- 
.ing'^frightened us almost into fits with a gloomy 
picture, than tHey considered themselves so se- 
curely seated, that they wight venture to force 
their Royal Master to sanction a measure which, 
they knew well, contrary to* his conscience ; 
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but’," to make the matter more seciAe, and suc- 
cess more certain, tliey concealed the extent of 
the measure. Without entering here into the, 
controversy about the Catholic question, it is 
sufficient to observe, that there was no prudence 
in bringing on the measure, and there was much 
mean duplicity in tlie manner in -which it was 
clone, llis Majesty's character was totally mis- 
taken, for, where his conscience was concerned, 
he would yield to no earthly consideration, and 
the nation highly approved of his firmness. 

The Talents went out, with their grand plan of 
finance, unregretted ; and so little value was 
set on that famous plan, that it has never been 
thought of since ; and even those who proposed 
it, are silent as to its magic qualities, which, it is 
more than probable, they never fully credited, 
but considered it as & good opiate while they 
remained in place *. 

It is to be hoped that it w ill not be forgotten 
that the men, who, by means which were far 
from frank and open, far from plain, simple, 
and direct, had attempted to bring liis Majesty * 


The acts of this administration are -detailed in a masterljr 
style, in tlw felo&faled poem entitled ‘‘ All the Talents.” 
and from which it took Us name, 
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into a me^ure which, they had every rdason 
to believe, he did not ajiprove, and would not 
go into with his eyes ojien ; when a dismissal 
from his service was the consequence, made an 
appeal to Parliament against his Majesty. Such 
a step liad not been ventured upon since the 
revolution of Ih'HS ; it was unconstitutional, 
indecorous, and, in that case, founded in misre- 
presentation. 

The attack on the liberties of Sjiain and Por- 
tugal were planned when llritain stood aloof — 
and, surely, more unprincijded ones never were 
conceived or attempted ; but, by a return to the 
old steady line of jwlicv, in jirotecting all those 
who desired it, from the desjiotic grasp of France, 
we have amply atoncrl for the error of leaving 
Europe to its fate for one season. 

We have now not an enemy to fight with 
on the ocean: by land, whenever we meet him in 
equal force, we conquer ; and,} by the generosity 
of our, behaviour, as well as by our honourable 
conduct and bravery, we have become the 
’ friends of the Spaniards and Portuguese, whilst 
the French, by their atrocious conduct, have 
rendered themselves detected and abhorred. 

Thisjs not one of the least important con- 
sidcration^ in exSMiniug the polity of the pre 
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' sent' reign. Had Spain and Portugal been left 
"'without aid, they, most probably, must have 
submitted, and, at all events, they murt have 
considered that Britain had no friendship to 
. expect ; therefore, . the navies of France, Spain, 
Holland, and Portugal, might have been seen 
unitf d against us. Now, that is out of all ques- 
tion, for some centuries at least, and, probably, 
for ever ; which is a greait point gained : besides, 
if the 8{)anish nation is fairly roused, France will 
no longer be able to exert all her force on the 
east and the north. As it was the family com- 
pact which sunk Spain in indolence, and gave 
France security on the south, this will put a 
period to the indolence of Spain and the se- 
curity of France, and prej)are the way for that 
ancient distribution of power which constituted 
what was called the balance, and what certainly 
answered the purpose of preventing one nation 
from ojrprcssing and swallowing up others w'hich 
were smaller and less powerful. 

Never did the character of Britain stand so 
high as it does now, nor, take it for all in all, did ’ 
the character of any nation ever stand so high. 
The French see the contrast between tlieir in- 
famy, cruelty. And duplicity, and English honour, 
generosity, and good faith ; ;but what l>urts their 
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national vatlity still more, they feel their owii 
want and wretchedness, and see this country 
flourishing and happy. They are enraged and 
mortified, as well as their chief, but perhaps the 
day is not far distant, when we shall' assist even 
these our bitter enemies, to break the cruel bonds 
by which they are held in such thraldom and 
subjection ; so that the w'orld may once more 
see a system followed, whereby arts and industry 
may flourish, and under which men will not be 
forbidden to enjoy the fruits of their labours in 
their own way, nor have tlieir children dragged 
off to fight in a cause which makes humanity 
shudder, and disgraces those who are engaged in 
its support. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Conclusion — Increase of Commerce and Mmu^ 
favtures— Improvements in Agriculture^ and 
general Increase of Wealth — Increase of Debt 
and Taxes — Calculation of what tee have lost, 
and ichat gained, in Civil Lihei'ty, during this 
Reign ; shelving that our Situation is amelio- 
rated, that Patriotism is a Trade, and that 
Public Discontent is the Patriotic Exchequer. 

Whilst England has been fighting to main^ 
tain her honour and independence, and the li- 
berties of mankind, thougli the war has been 
attended with unexampled facility, the facility 
with vnIucIi the money is obtainctl, is more un- 
exampled still ; and quite the contrary sym- 
ptoms have accoinpanied this war which attended 
all former wars. ^ 

Money is easier to be obtairfed than at the 
beginning. In former,* times every year made 
it more difficult. Buildings, canals, bridges, 
new manufactures, and public work.> of all de- 
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scriptions, g^. on more rapidly during tliis^'ar 
than they ever did before in the most profound 
peace ; and, formerly, during war, they used to 
be completely at a stand. Improvements in 
agriculture proceed fast, and our feeign coui- 
merce has nearly doubled,* These phenomena 
in commercial histoiy cannot be explained 
on any other principle than that of the po- 
licy of Britain having been such as to make 
it the centre, the only place where persons 
and property take refuge, and, consequently, 
where wealth is accumulated to an immense 
extent. 

Either the influx of w'ealth, from abroad, or 
the operation of the Sinking-fund, must be the 
cause of this great diflcrence in the circum- 
stances attendant on the present war, and all 
the wars which have preceded it ; for they are 
the only two things which can account for 


* By Mr. Chalmers’s Chronological Account of Commerce, 

ire., in 1700 our exports were, annually 6,045,-132 

1760 . , 15,781,175 

1770 - , 15,994,571 

1780 - 12,648,616 

179p " 20,120,121 

1802 . y;. - - . . . 41,411,966 

- r w 50,301,768 


i8oy 
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. such* Extraordinary phenomena, v^ich are at 
't)peh variance with tlie most esteemed theories 
of financiers and economists, as well as in direct 
opj()bsition to the experience of all other coun- 
tries, and of this loo during all former wars, 
S^hether carried on by sea or by land, with 
gyod or with ill success. 

'Whether it be to the Sinking-fund, or to 
the asylum which this island furnishes to the 
oppressed, or to both, that this affluence and 
prosperity, during so long and so expensive a 
war, is owing, the same honour is due to the 
manner in which public affairs have been con- 
ducted during the present reign ; for such has 
Britain been under the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, and if his successor can do better, it will 
be a happy surprise to all who are interested in 
the welfare of this country : but let it never 
for a moment be imagined, that it will be an 
easy task, or that it will be done by reversing 
the system. 

Mr. Hume, and all writers of character and 
reputation, on subjects of moral j^d and evil, * 
as well as writers on natural plinosophy, main- 
tain that, as nothing is perfect, the qualities of 
good or bad,* whether w'e speak of the moral or of 
the physical world, are, in all ^es', co{apajt%tive, 
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•and that llu" judgment is to be formed hy .eOiii- 
paring things uhich are similar. By that rule,, 
the Britisi) government, thougli not perfect, is 
most certainly to be termed good ; for, when 
compared nith all oilier goverunu:nts, we -find 
that it is the best, not only wliieh now exists, 
but which has existed ; and theiv'l'ori!, though, 
most probably, it admits of improvement, still 
that is but a matter of speculation, and we have 
no riglit to liiid fault with it. 

I’liere are numbers of persons who talk of 
bringing back the constitution to its lirst })rin- 
eiples, to its original purity ; empty, unmeaning 
and uiduunded dcclainatiou ! When was tin* 
constitution better ? when was it more pure r 
\\\'re tiiere no boroughs in the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary ? Were there no peers ? no 
court iiidueiu'e, places, nor pensions ? Look far- 
ther back, wa.s it not still worse? 'J’he British 
constitution, excellent as it is, is not the pro- 
duce of a fixed plan and theory, like wliat was 
attempted in> France. I’lie quarrels between 
King <lolin and the great barons produced 
Magna ChartaV and the quarrels between Henry 
HI. and the Eiirl of Leicester and his adherents, 
r;ave rise to the House of Commons and re- 
presentation orMii|pei>ple ; but it was a repre- 
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>cat3ciou begun by accident, and ^regulated by 
expediency; it never was in conlc'mplatiou to 
make it wliat time and circumstances iiave since 
made it. 

The civil wars of the York and Lancastrian 
^lines, l)y their long duration and alternate sne- 
jfess, *g;He riM‘ to so many attainders and so much 
>lood-?hed, that the great feudal lords were 
Oiearlv annihilated; and the progress of commerce, 
under the succeeding reigns, threw nuieh power 
into the iiaiuK of the Commons, whom the 'I’n- 
tlor family encouraged, in order to counterba- 
lance the few great families wliich remained, 
'riicv remcmbercil the Earls of Warwick and 
Leicester, the Percys and the Mowbrays, and they 
tlid not wish to see such powerful subjects. 
After the vigorous reign of the House of "J'udor, 
the feeble and imprudent princes of the Stuart 
line, by bringing on the great rchollion, inereased 
the ]i()v\er of tlu; Commons ; and the revolution 
of lb‘88 gave the nation an ojiportunity of en- 
tering into a compact with William, who had no 
right to reign, and who, therefori^must agree ^o 
stipulate the conditions. 

Thus accidental c,jrcuinstances, and the good 
sense and good intention of the nobility anil gen- 
try, framed, at distant intervals, and by degrees, 
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the best constitution we have yft seen established 
in any coimtry ; and, to say that it is not perfect, ■ 
is to say nothing more than that it is the work of 


man*. 


*As Mr. Fox, ill his latter days, so highly approved ^ 
the French ( onstituf ion of 178f), and he still prcsnr»‘es thf 
credit of being nearly infallible, the following quotation froiil 
Mr. Burke, which, though in great warmth of style, is noi 
exaggerated, may serve to shew what sort of a fabric he did,^ 
admire. 


When the French assembly came to provide for popula* 
tion, they were not able to proceed quite so smoothly as they 
had done in the field of their geometry. Here their arithmetic 
came to bear upon their juridical metaphysics. Had they 
stuck to their mcfaphysic principles, the arithmetical process 
would be simple indeed. Men, w ith them, are strictly equal, 
and are entitled to equal rights in their ovs n government. 
Eiich head, on this system, would have its vote, and ever; 
man would vote directly for the person who w as to represent 
him in the legislature. ^ But soft — by regular degrees, not 
yet,’ This metaphysic principle, to which law, custom, 
usage, policy, reason, were Vo )ield, to yield itself to their 
pleasure, There must be many degrees, and some stages, be. 
fore the representative can comeiti contact with his constjtu* 
eiit. Indeed, as we shall soon see, these two persons arc to 
have no sort of confntVjiion with each other. First, (:hc voters 
in the canfo/iy who compose what^ they call prim r/rj/ assem^ 
areto hayea quaHfication, ‘What! a qualification on 
the indefeasible rights of men ? Yes ; but it shall be a very 
small qualificjUtiotJ, Ottrjojustice shall be terv little oppreV. 
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If there had bedi any tendency, in lys Majesty’s 
government, towards de8})otism, the great stand- 


sire; only the local valuation of three days’ laljourpai Jto tbe 
public/ Why, this is not much, I readily admit, for any 
Selling but tho utter Rubrersion of your equalizing principle, 
Mr ^ quqlilication, it. might as well be let alone ; for it answers 
luyoiie pu) j)osc for* which qualifications arc estalilished : and, 
oil your ideas, it excludes, f»‘om a vole, the man, of all others, 
wniose natural equality stands most in need of protection and 
flefence — 1 moan tlic man who has nothing else but UU natural 
equality to guard him. You order him to buy the right, 
which, you before told him, nature had given to him gratuu 
toush at his birth, and of which no authority on earth could 
lawfully depriic him. With regard to the person who can. 
not come up to your market, a is rannous aristocracy, as 
against him, is established at the verv outset, ?>y you who pre. 
tend tobeitsswoinfoe. 

The gradation proceeds. These primary assemblies of 
the canion elect deputies to the (iommune ; one for every two 
hundred qualified inhabitants. Here is (he first medium put 
between the primary elector and the representative legislator ; 
and here a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of men 
with a secoqd qualification: for no one can be elected into the 
commune who does not pay the amount of ten days’ labour. 
Nor have we yet done ; there is still to be another gradation*. 


* The assembly, in executing the plan of their coromittee, 
made some alterations. They have struck out one stage La 
these gradation.*): this removes a part of the objection : but 
the main objection, namely, that, in their scheme, the first con. 
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.auiouat, WOU14 all have favoured the attempt; 
but there has not been the smalle^ indication 


; nothing that relates to the concerns^ (he actionsj 
thejQmion.c, tho iutcr^ts of men. Ilominem non sapiufdJ^ 

, " WoiiT new constitution is the very reverse of ours in its 
; and I am astonished how any persons could dream 
hohlin^ut any thing done in ii as an.exanjple for Great 
tritain. With you there is little, or rather no connection 
etwcou thultu^representativeand the first constituent. The 
Wmbor who goes to the National Asscmblj is not chosen by 
the people, nor accountable to them. There are three elec- 
tions before he is chosen ; two sets of magistracy intervene 
between him and the Primary Assembly, so as to render him, 
as [ have said, an ambassador of state, and not the representa- 
tive of the people 'within a state. By this the whole spirit 
of the election is changed ; nor can any corrective your con- 
stitutioiumongers have devised render him any thing else than 
what iie is, Tbc.very attempt to do it would inevitably intro- 
duce a confusion, if possible, ^ more horrid than the present. 
Tiiere is no way to make a connection between the original 
constitueiii and the representative, but by the circuitoua 
means whicli may lead the candidate to applj, in the first in. 
stance, to jthc primary electors, in order that, by their autho- 
rijative instructions (and something int)T|,. perhaps), these pri. 
mary' electors may force the two succecding^bodies ofjclectors 
to make a choice agreeable to their wisUf^ But this would 
plainly subi|^t (he whole scheme ; bfr- to plunge 

them back ihto that tumult'and confusion ot popular election, 
which, by their interposed gradation-elections, th^^ mean to 
avoid, and at leOgtbtorisk the fortune of the state 
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of a wish towarcb any thin^ Kirt. When^ 
the HabeaSkCorpus Act was aKi^ndilsdj inordel 

. «i(h tbose 'who baxe the least knowledge of if, and thdu/IOist 
interest in it. This is a perpetual d^mna, into whh^j^y 
are thrown by the ridous, weak, and ee^radicfory prU^Me^ 
they have chosen. Unless the p(^e bteak up and 
gradation, it is plain that they do isotatali Sttbstantiall^ dd/t 
to the Assembly j Indeed they elect as- Utde hr appearance Its 
In reality.” 

■“ Let as now turn onr eyes to what they have done to^ 
wards the formation of an executis^e power. For Oda they 
have chosen a degraded king. This, their first, i^cutive 
tfftcer, isttf be a machine, widkdut any sort of deliherative 
discretion inany one act of his fonction : at besL he is bnt a 
cnutMl to conveyylo the National Assembly, such matter as 
itayimport tihatbody to kno'w. If he had been made the ex-' 
dnsive channel, - the power would not have been without its 
importance ; thon^ ihfinitely perilo^^^.fp tiiose who would 
choose to exercise it But pphltd intd^^ce and statement 
of pass to the Assembly, with egiddia'udientidty, 

through any other conveyance. As to thefn^S, therefore, 
of giving direction to measures, by the eta^ei^t of an autho. 
rised reporter, this office of intdligence h nothingr 
“ To censideill^lte French scheme of an exeeutive 
in its into rmtesafsB^dtoib and polUttat^l^ the fir^, 

ia-iriMmr of Hs 11|j^ are not in 
lanot the fOund^ibf j notice ; 
ffie il^^||fnhl not the apj^tiate, are ;of his 

tbminatiifei*' the cafididhtrs, jnirr has a ne» 
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to sftve <501^11^^!, not a single J^dividiu^v)^ 

ih«ddied wilii, ^tj|ere disaffection to the 


the choice ; he is hot even the public pros^ii^r 
h onlj as a nota^iy, to authenticate the. choice made of 
fudges in the seye^ 'districts ; by his officers he is to «x- 
jr^scntence*. Wjlen yc-look into the trqo nature of 
Kority, be ja]^)eafa*lo be nothing more than a chief of 
^ ium.baililfs, ^iljeapts at ihace, catchpoles^ jaUbrs, and hangi 
fneu ; it is>$fipo8sibld to place any thing called royalty in fr 
^ more degradl^ point of view. A thousand times better had., 
it be^,^r tlie dignity of this unhappy Princj^j that he had 
nothing j^all to do with the administration 'of justice, depru 
ved as he is of all that is tenerable and all that is consolatory 
in that function, wifhout power of originating any proqess ; 
without a power of suspension^ mitigatton^t^f|^i^bn. Erery 
thing^ in justice, that is vile and odious, is th/own upon him. 
It was not for nothing that the Assembly has been at such 
pains to remove the jtjigma from certain offices,, when they 
were resolved to 'pia<^ ihe person, who lately had been their 
king, in a situa^op but one degree abo^ the executioner, and 
in an office of the same quality. It is Jiot in nature, 
that, situated ^theJjCj^of the Frepcli )E^3lf is, he can reiC 
pecthimselffor can 



w this now executive 
caj^ity, m he acts iinder the pNiors 
Wy; ■' To'idll^te.laws is a rbyai'ihffi 
' >iot to be a - ' Howler, 
thoogb meniy^suebj^ is a great 
has mp^d^ndii 
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foenl; »r9S not^knawu : thei^,^i^b «9 •few, 
. and, in nqt- one instance, (iii^^iniy per^cutiion 


^ performing litps duty ought to be given by 
tion ; and*di$positioiis towards it oti|^it to be inf used j ^ Jthe 
circumstances atWndaut on th$* trust ;,,lt^oti§ht to be cuvir^d 
wi^ dignity, authority, and coiisfdd'itlo^, and it 
l^d to glory. The office of iS:itn Office 6t 

: It is not from Impotence we ai^ to of powei^ 

What sort of a person is a king to comimio^ i^utory ser; 
Vice, wio has iio means whatsoever to rewai^d Not in. a* 
permanent office ; not in a ^raiit of land ; no, not|iit 
*sio]!t of fifty pounds a year ; not in the vainest and trivial 
title. In France, the King is no more the fo^ntaiiroif honour, 
tlian h^' is the fountain of j ustice. All rewards, all distinctions 
are iii other hands. Those who serve the King can be actq. 
ated by no natural motive but fear ; by a fhar of every thing 
, except their master; His functions of internal coercion arc as 


odious as those which h^ exercises iatlw^<le|^rtment of justice. 
If relief is to be given to any gives 

it : if troops ' kretb sent to reduce%iiSi^t 0 obedience to 
ike Assemllll the Kikg is to escecute the dii|^^and on every 
ocoision he is t»||*^tttered P®®- 

ple, ^ Hehasn^c^Mp^^; yet hU|^pfafi3iutl\prity is i^sed 
to eihforce eve^^^i^^^W ' Ni^'he must ooncar^!h:^^e ' 
^butdh^ of 

to his 
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c^ig!nate^ Eilller hi the spirit ofibppressioOy or 
in a wish to extend the power of we crown. 

The affairs of Ireland have not yet been notited. 
Dm|pg the American war, Irdand obtained gf^t 
prb^ges, and its condition was, even by the ad.. 
ai|i|llion of Mr, Grattan, ^eatly ameliorated; 
biq(il|,'f|{^discontent8of the people rather increased 


,he must I^t|i^ir$ltad6d) arc in the highest degree illi^ffected 
hiyperson* Will any ministers, who serve such a* king 
witn Ui^ a dcceai^ appearance of respect, corditily obey the . 
orders otiljose irhom, but the other day, in his name they had 
committed to the Bastille ? Will they obey the orders of 
. thosv^frfaom, whilst they were exercising despotic justice upon 
them, they conceived they were treating with lenity* and 
for whom, in a prison, they thought they had provided an r 
asylum ? If ypn expect such obedience amongst your inno.^ 
vations and you ought to make a revolution in. 

nature, and to ji^we a new constitution for human mind. 

Otherwise"y(^t;,pdpreine government cannoit baronize with 
its executive There arc % Which we cannot 

take up with names ,SS^,,^stractioU8 i';-,, . 

, ; A .circum$tapced, is totally 

s|(^l^edb^!^'ltis misfortunes, to'ii^^^^^the necessity, - 
,bi:^^p^mp^,,and!privUegeohif^ ^ 

' vany regar^^fbry, never he feels ^ 

is he^caii ’ 

has 1 ) 0 . 
it^Msthiseobdu^^ wifl Wps^eaullCT^ 
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thereat caweof them 179 r> 

^Ae^uhtiy broke oat in opeai^bellion, in con- 
cert with France, as lias been completely, proved ; 
after which, the miion of the two kingdom^ was 
. jjiroujght about, in orders if |k;iieible, to prei^t a 
;; repetition of such scenw. 

/ .The wisdom and pblicy*;# mis' m 
' not necessaiy to eaanii^ i- bdtl# he remCm- 
' Jbered that Dr. Swift wro^ an all^ri!ca||||le, smil, 
\After the union with Scotland, to bcHBaj^n of the ' 
ilUreatment Ireland met with, in not being^ni- 
ted to England also. Swift was tlk^^osh^pular 
political writer in Ireland, and it was very natu- 
. ral to conclude that, what he so strongly recom- 
mended, if not altogether so advantageous as he re^ 


’* presented, would, at least, be beneficial in concili- 
ating the minds <^.the pepplei^^Silc^ a conclusion 


ating the minds <^.the pepplei^l^^ a conclusion 
would l!ui^i||»^n very fair,, and natural ; 

^FtieuhplBa li^nd was much n^p^^yourably 
treated thai|^|^{^d ; and sti^^|^^|iatiicularly, 
becau^.th^tMliilifKMi ScIhIm «prod«Brf 


^^^ OT^iarticularlv. 
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leading 4eatore in the present reign. Something 
was evidently vdnting the l^nquiiHty nnd 
happiness of Ireland, and it was attempted hi the 
very way that there was reason to think would ‘be 
moiilt. acceptable to the country ; and it is yet to^, 
soqii to say that it will not produce happy effects, 
longer before the advantages of the 
Union was felt by Scotland ; but they have been 
loOg felt and universally acknowledged since. 

I'be Roman Catholic question is one which it 
is impossible not to notice, in speaking of Ireland ; 
but, even in diat, his Majesty's government has 
acted rightly. The refusal of the Veto plainly shews 
that more is meant than meets the ear ; and if 


there were nothing more than reason for doubts 
as to the expediency, those doubts would be a 
goo<l cause for s^^nding the measure ; for, 
wherever therb are doubts, it is more prudent to 
sit still t|ian to act; in as much as, if sU&> 


pension is an ertfur, it can he remedied, but the 
adaption of the mdtsure nev^Cair 'be remedied, 
the consequence^ what > l^K^tflSnay. ' This 


WDtdd, in a case of doubt, 1 8^l|Vb^<^fficient 
cause faif^ji^uspending Now, this 

has alsmylWn a ^ doobllSiPlkp^ieqcy, 
ijt)j{|il tne objectii||i^ (ff submitting tp i^hf^Veto, 
wli^pi^tB the mimat aut of kll doidiC by'shdd- 
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, iiig that the Rd^anCathoIks'iiOittonlfy wit not stop 
at an equity with the'Established Chul’ch, which 
IS under the controul of government, but aspire to 
be totally independent ; which neither is the case 
in Britain, nor in any cliurch in any country. It 
was reserved for the Irish to exhibit a pictuce^W 
men beginning by asking to be put tipon'^h e^a- 
lity with others ; yet, before tliey obtained what 
they at first professed to want, declaring opCiily' 
that nothing would content them, less, than being 
placed far above the others. If this werC'cnljr an 
awkward absurdity, it might pass : blit it i^ more, 
and shews that the Roman Catholics aim atjnuch 
beyond what it would be prudent to tell— they 
aim at independence, and disconiu'cting entirely 
Church and State— a thing never before attempted 
And what is the pretence for Ibis? Why, that the 
Pope is the head of the Church, and that the 
King of Cki^t Britain, not .being a papist, cannot, 
with propriety, he permitte^^^hterfere. This 
is indeed ve^iiiife.; who is t]®8l*ope, thfs headhf 
the Churchlll^^t^S iiclifej? He happens 
an old a prison undi^i^ the lock 

and key ^Far be it^^m. me to 

evemilfo religious stb^rdities 
of ^yvfe^^ni ibut, wh«^^» are gravetj|tpW 
that the Mcce“ssor of who to 
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keep the keys of Heaven — whose long line of 
predecessevrs were as pi;pud ii/ prosperity as 
he is humhle iu adversity — men who, in the days 
of their power, burned the Protestants at the 
stake*, we cannot avoid suspecting something. 
The fact is, that, at present, there is not a head ta 
' the Chidrch of Rome, and the Roman Catliolics 
of all countries, except the Irish, know that well, 
and, therefore, on what grounds they can expect 
to be listened to, it is very difficult lo imagine; 
for, besides its being a ground for violent sus- 
picion of ba4 intention, it is an insult to the sove- 
reign and to the whole nation. 

It is not necessary, for the vindication of his 
Majesty's reign, to enter at length into the merits 
of the Roman Catliolic question ; but it is fair to 
say, that both Catliolics and Protestants owe 
much to his present Majesty : it is farther fair to 
say, that no portion of his Majesty^s subjects is so 
easdy led astray, 'or stined up to discontent, as 
the Irish* 'When the Union with Scotland took 
place, the Irish were' highly the pre- 


* SetfSlotikdalc’s Hisitorf of the Inqidsitiffhs, iaAc Pie. 
faSf^ts which, the Catholic qaestioo i$ bnehy, 
’^’drorK.lfowerfully, 
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ference, and C^n Swift, m his vulgar and obscene 
allegory of the Two Sisters, raised ai great fer- 
ment on that subject. The Union with Ireland 
is on a much fairer principle than that with Scot- 
land; still it causes discontent : so difficult is it to 
satisfy the Irish. 

It may be said, and no doubt will be aiisv<^ired, 
to Avhat is here advanced, that, notwithstanding 
our affiuence and apparent prosperity, we are on 
the brink of destruction; that, whatever may 
have been the case hitherto— whatever may be 
the case now, we shall soon be at our last 
resource. 

4 

Without any attempt to. penetrate the secrets 
of futurity, which, for wise purposes, are con- 
cealed, we may venture to calculate on probabi- 
lities — ^and thus they stand : 

The Sinking Fund now pays off as much mo- 
ney, very nearly, as we borrow in a.year^; so that 
we are like a merchant who pays what he owes, 
and takes credit ffir what he' wants ; avd, a» he 
cancels as nfaoy debts as he makes, his debts do 
hot Add to ibis, that the Sinking 

. f i * 

■■I l u .i, * 

HraSbiki^ Fond Sow pi^B i&o\o ihirteeu tniillons of old 
debts ; wa biQrraw,.oo an aversiSf as much ; ^ ia a 
fev years, the Sinking Fond ojOT twettty sqSmaai a 
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fund, if continued, will outstrip, w amount, any 
possible ^legree of e|[|w^ditur/ upon ‘ "'fbl^ign 
ware for, what a nation pays, within herseif* 
is only a transfer, Rnd' may eJrtend almost with- 
out limit. What she 'pays for foreign wai|^ 
does not retuni, and is limited at all times, aii^ 
fre<|hfcntjy within very narrow bounds. 

But let us look to our enemy ; — ^I’he si- 
tuation jof affaius which most resembles the 
present, 1va6 during the reign of Charlemagne, 
whom Buonaparte has taken for his model, and 
whom he aifocts to imitata. Let us look at the 
durabilit/ of the dynasty, and of the empire of 
Ch^es the Great, and we 'shall there see the 
fragility of a power composed of discordant, 
materials, and bound together, by the talents 
of one man, after ^hat man is no more. 

The empire of Charlemagne, which consisted 
of France, Germany, and Italy, was divided 
on the death Conqueror : • civil war en- 

siled imongst h& scnis, and, finally, Tf ugh Ca- 
pet,;' in little less than, half a celittti|?;j drove the 
last df the iace, now known hy thd*,filofe dig-* 


year; and’in It >car<» Kill be pajin^ 28 millions,. if k(> 
are at peace : and. if VR are at war, and borroft M e do, it 
wil^ be paying off abert’SO millions Bnnti.r>. -a 
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uified i^inese term of Dynasty,, from, the throne 
of Fra«i|| andWigiSii^'in lMs^ place. Such was 
the fate of the empire ,*nd of,tt»e family. Let us 
n^t look to the state in wliich France, the Great 
Ration, found herself after her monarch 

her great conquests. , 

This was in the ninth century, nearly ^one 
thousand years igo. The situation of the coun- 
tr}' was very disorderly, and t|ae history^, of that 
period is not very complete; but.one.le^tding 
fact is sufficient to shew that France iMli.-te- 
duced to a state of feebleness toMck excites 

PITV, CONTEMPT, and ASTONISHMENT. * 

About one century after the death of Charles 
the Great, the city of Paris, which had been 
his capital, was, two different years, attacked 
and pillaged by rnarauding p^tical Danes, w ho 
ascended' Tiver Seine in boats, to accomplish 
their pur|^e. The number of the Djahes is not 
known, bqt it cquld not be;^^siderable. The 
ascent was>;lottg and tedious^'; 250 miles the 
river is ra|4dj|^i»i’^witit^»%nd shallow in suMioser : 
.Sothat'Paris m^'absdfht^y'l^^^ been, in a^’state 
of i 

habitants been few in num- 

ber, hut spirit must,hay| been .completely 
broken, ^Werq the fact >44 'veil attelted, it 
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nevtir could obtain crec^t, for^e Seine i| like 
the Thames, a river to Ij^feai gWnt ifijrc^^ig^nd 
in n jshort time; it' i^olutely inferior to.a^ 
canal navigation, onlj^ that it has no lock^ * 
This was such a fresh-water invasion as, at th^, 
day, would not be submitted to by the villag^^ 
Faddiiigjion : yet, so exhausted was the capital 
of Charles the great — the capital of the Empire, 
of the, West, that its inhabitants fled froni the 
first invasion, and purchased an ignoble safety, 
oti the second, by the payment of a large sum of 
money; 

The great eflfort made by France, in the reign 
of Charlemagne, brought on a weakness which 
was not repaired for many centuries. Want of 
population, and want of industry, are the two 
things which it req[uires the longest time to re- 
move ; but, ' while a nation.is in the linemf con- 
quest, it, feels -neither. , When the conquests 
cease, it feeb and thw'e is very great rea- 

r,~ 


hn durability of flie^^pire 
wits' n'vt l0D|er than , that of .€!hari 
no son^; Ci&rlrs l«ft sons 
loa^o bis^'e^ire to hig » 




but :lve 

.fv 



T the Groat 
arfdejnuider left 
)« Rulor will 
is Unknown ; 


_ JllVe a case in "pTSTboth way's, bothrwere 
in one; united ' In' la the . 




yyurhichas tHu ^stii^'' 
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8on,fof|^evinff thait,^pti}:^rii|g times and “Ihe 
dii]^a}>,^^raons t^^Europc^ France 
haq lost more in and real strength 

since the beginning -of the revolution, than! she 
4*^ in the reign of Cbj^rletoagoe. * 

‘^;|^here is then great reajfbn to hope that the con-? 
tinignt of Europe cannot long remain unitedvn* 
der one head. Holland .and -Spain hate France, 
and will not long submit ; and, from beipg s^iib- 
missive vassals, they will become bitter enemies, 
Then we may make peace, hut not till then. 


* TIte iiihrnal disoidoi-. of Fiance, during the fiist part 
of the jeiolulioii — ib( want of all family comfort, iihitb 
preiintcd mariia.,( — tiu ne.,!irt of the childun bom — 
the numhci of iiorsoiig ni he were sacrificed at lionu, iiid 
slaughfoird nbioad, in a mat, wh^itfi supeiieiit) oi nnra. 
bers virre the only means of obtaining aucress, and nhne 
Those numbers were wasted nith a predigatity of human 
existence Mbich ts is itbout exampk , ttgStber with tlie Ion. 
rontuiuid wai, after tlie male popahdiob "was redare{)fa| 
bcloss Its ksely leaTfs Franco sadly depopnlated A the pre. 
sent time : but, ereh If the wiWr were to cease now, it ssoald 
be ..o. 14 'itisitMsy tsars hence than it is at this time; and if the 
star continues f»en^ years more, and finishes nith age. 
nerki Clash of tlie Empire of Idlest, at it mt»t, sooner or 
Uieti FrsBce.wtli be the wealieit^'most depopulated goantry 
in Europe. It vants the honoor of ^hg the chief, and ft 
pipst pa^ fpb fibat honour. ^ 
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As that period iS not, probablj^ very- di^nt, 
it is for to economise buf mefins, so that We 
may be able to -hold ottt tfll then ; it is, there- 
fore, our business to enquire into the length of 
time which we may probably be able to maitt^ 
tain the contest. ' ** 

Fortunately for Great Britain, its enemies do 
not understand on what its prosperity depends ; 
.if they did, they could not materially injure us. 
Our internal industry*, the great quantity of 


* .Some persons, proceeding on ihc idc.is of the French 
economists, think that commerce and manufaciures are use. 
Iciis, iuid that agriculture alone is sulhcient to make a nation 
great. Oiir enemies know hotter than (Iiat. They have 
been irt lial) and Flanders,' which were the ricliest countries 
in I'hirope when they had commerce They ha’-e been in 
Holland, at. Amsterdam^ and Alexandria ; and they have 
still learnt that power, wealth, and importance <fied - wiUi 
commerce. They hi^«., read history' too, those enemies of 
ott^ and they know jhat Rome was.the only powerful na. 
tio%^ivhich tiespised commerce ; but Aey know also that the 
RotMns wore robbers, and tofk tto iNm those who 
foUOwed. comidorce. Britain, an «a na > feliiwi oiii e -y 

nation of robbers ; .<and, if it wdl haTe>ealdi or power, it 
must msio'tainits commerce vSuch' men as .Mr. Cobbett 
gnd Mc.'.R>oscoe are not qnite so well informed, on. the 
Frenisk'aw, ■ ' ' 
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eveiy tiling wjiich we produce, ena1)!cs uJ. to 
maintaiii'ourselW ftl our present lofty and dig- 
nified situation ; for it Is'erident, that, if one uian 
produces as much as five men, he may consume 
as much. Now, tliis is the case with (xreat 
i^rkain : so that all our enemies have done to 
reduce us, has proved ineffectual ; and as* the 
revenue is fulfy equal, with a little economy, to 
our expenditure, w^e may go on, without fior- 
rowing another shilling, or augmenting our debt. 

With these retrospective view's — ^with atten- 
tion to the present proud situation of Britain, 
and the pro'-pects before us, who will say that 
the yoke will be easy, or the burthen light, of 
him who succeeds to his present ]M.ijesty ? If 
this inuendo is meant as reversing the policy of 
his reign, it is wrong. If, instead of an inuendo, 
it means that his Majesty’s successor’ has only 
to follow" the same outline of politics, and, in 
that case, bis task will be easyp^en *h'e U right ; 
but there are many reasons for belies ing that 
this was neithis^ 'meant< nor intended. 

TSktl^^liTO, a general view— considering 
that his Maj'cfity reigned^ when the revolutions 
of Ameriea and france werd natural, finm the 
state bf things, and that ffiey were indej^n^ent 
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of British will- or exortiph;*; not 
to him tlxj blame of th^';^e!atj|^ yr^e 
to.lopk to his sReceliii|^')i^Vi^^4tGg off the .bl^W 
f]K)m'his kingdom, and^ii^hen we find that.^iis 
the^'only flourishing nation on earth, and ife 
habited by the only , happy people, can ^ejj^ 
ot|t!&it.th{m approve of his policy and the conduct 
of his reign ? ’ . * 

. ^is Is not intended to convert the disaffected, 
for, if the event’ of the French revolution has not 
converted them, neither would Lazarus, if he 
were to rise from the dead. But it is meant to 
lay a plain and a true statement before that 
exc0ent Prince, tpho is now Regent, and tvho 
ha's' begun hy a display talents and disposi- 
tions which cannot fail to be at once the pride 

AND THE HORE Of -THE BRITISH EMflRE. 

* It' has bsen >u the former part of this, that the 

.Vmericans only to quarrel, fiutt they might quit 

B,iitiiia entirdy. 
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Before 1 finish this outline of a vindication 
in wbioh 1 coni^ I am unable to do .justice to 
tile subject, h should lite to ask those who think 
that the successor of his Majesty will liave an 
easy task, vihat they mmn by the inuendo, for 
it is nothing till they explain how the task will 
be easy. . ^ • 

Will the successor of his Majesty easily excel 
him in his virtues as a private man ?-<-as a father, 
a husband, a supporter of morality, of religion, 
and a practiser of all the greater virtues ? That 
the sovereign should be one of the most exem- 
plary characters, one of the most moderate and 
least oppressive incu in the kingdom, is no small 
praise, when we consider the failings of human 
nature, and see how men, dressed in onli/ a little 
brief authorityy sliew their Consequence. From 
the Teller of tike Exchequer, to the Beadle with 
his gold-laced hat, there is not a man in the 
kingdom who haS borne his tiicolties so meekly 
about him, nor been so free from evenihe sem- 
blance of qppremion.' 


♦ 

* A proper viadloation oMiis Majesty’s tdgn oaght to 
be at coosidataile IpagUi, and Mstorical. Such a work 
would be a iwtidaal benefit, as as doing nothing more 
Uiant justice So one of the best idligs. . 
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Will the succ^or of his Majesty I 
abuse of factious men inillh nii^.^atiji 
sacrifice his private fe^li^ f#j^blic | 
readily ? or will te, any ifiore than his 
be able to control or stop the current of tim^r 
If his Majesty had been able to prevent Amerii^lp 
' froOT rising to years of maturity, he might have 
prevented the revolution ; and, if he could have 
penrioned all the factious men in the kingdom of 
iFrance, if be could have bought up all the books 
distributed,' for fifty years, by the revolutionary 
philosophers, he might perhaps hav^ procrasti- 
nated the existence of the Bourbon dynasty; 
and> if he had been willing to crouch, like Spain, 
he have avoided war for a few years, in 

order to prevent taxation ; and, if he had laid his 
hand on the Sinking-bj|hd, he might have lessened 
taxfis^ and put it out of tlie power of ftis ministei-s 
to bofrovv another guinea s-!— but; the/ general 
preciation of all ever Europe,': when com-, 

par^ with the price of labour oii of h® : 

could not have prevented. 


* A writer, ’some years agp^j’ observed is a 

slant eiDfgjntiSon from. Ri&ts of .-Ih^naUaA^ldiete'-'rw^, 
taxes, to le^ on 

the adding— ‘i^WlfeVwiolihave 
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events, of the present day originate 
in otbf^ii^countrti^i in this, and that, 

ttiuier' oyt sov|U«ii|i^V^yemfnent, we should be 
tliA' only nation which^hais flontisbed, is by no 
means a matter of stnall. moment. We have 
, 'sefen^ widely eictendkig, . .waste and ruin all 
a^biid; but, under his Majesty’s government, 
we have escaped, though, it is to be admitted, we 
have paid a price ; but what then? We paid a 
price for what is above all price — our honour, bur 
liberty, our persons, our property, are safe, and, 
as a nation, we stand higher than at any former 
period of history ; whilst, either vice or villainy 
or misfortune bear down all the proud and an- 
cient nations on the European continent *.; / ' 


doionnties, thp subjects sf the good Queeik Be^s 
ould hai e emigrated to tho good iLing George.” 

* ^ince this was written, a rci> excellent pamphlet has 
appeand, which promt^at the laflaaace ofthh Croien has 
not iitcieased. (See Mr. Ranb^'s Ija^ity Into the supposed 
liitieasp.) Gorrapdoo, by bribeiy, selling of^laces, and 
t'on' loans, arenboiiiiM^, ajudMs*** «ervii«.maiw>v limlrix) 
tff o umo ilwwl ! ! 



Vt^m, ^ntiter, S, Pnnees Stniii^ Jdftaster Squara, lanmn. 
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Horsham, Marches, 1811 . 

CROWN SIDE. 

Before the Right Hon. Sir Akchisald Macdonald, Knt. 

Lord Chief Bkron. 

THE KING V. ROBERT BINGHAM, CLERK. 

Tub Rev. Robert Bingham was arraigned on 
two indictments, the first chai;giog him with 
sending a letter without a signature, threatening 
to bum the houses, bams,.&c. of Richard Jen> 
ner, of the parish of Maresfield, in the county 
of Sussex, Farmer; and the other charging him 
with setting dre to his own house, with intent 
to defraud the Rev. Thomas Rivett, its owner, 
the r€ctor of the parish, and the Insurantie 
Offices, in which the same and the prisoner’-a 
furniture, &c. were insured. Tcrboth’ihidiet- 

ments the prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

« 

He 'was first tried on the former indictm^t, 
which staged that he did on the 1st of Decem- 
ber last fejoniouriy and wilfully send a letter, 

A 9 • 



'vl'itbout a oamef a4dr^sed to ** Mn Ri. Ginner, 

Maresfield)** aod irhich letted was as folios r 

» . ' .^1 

“M order, Fire, and Revenge! * 

** Fifty of us are detarmd to keep our Utnds or 
have revenge. Therefore Pason, Chuihhwards, 
and Farmers, yoUr barns and houses shall bum 
if you take our lands, your lives two shall pay, 
your sheep we will eat, your oxen we can mame, 
your stacks- shall blaze, and Dick you shall be 
shooted as you return home from market or fttir. 
We are united and swon) to stand by one apo^ 
ther. Fifty good fellows.” 

Mr. Serjeant Best stated the ease on behalf of 
the prosecution. After some prefatory observa> 
tions on the sacred character of the prisoner at 
the bar, be stated that the parish of MaresGeld 
bad been long infested with a class of people 
called foresUrSi who housed themselves in the 
tbrest of Maresfield, and lived upon the, plun- 
der of the peaceable inhabitants of the parish 
artft T^pigbhAnirhfinH . Enclosures upon this fo- 
rest had beep made by the inhabitaptsi and: 
these enclosures were’ invariably destroyed by 
the foresters, who were determined to restore 
tto common, mid to “ keei their Imid.,” as they 
«aj|^^them.* The letter, Whibb the letoedSeiw' 
read and commented ii^, yw mehnt 




to 'be supposed to come from.otie of ^ese ib** 
.restore ; but though it effectetlUo be writteu 
a low person, the Scijeant pointed out Strong 
marks of the composition of a person used to , 
better language, and these he said were plainly 
be discoverod 'through its b^ spelling. The 
case o}* the prosecution however did not rest 
upon suspicion; and unless it ripened suspicion 
into proof he desired the jury to acquit the pri- 
soner. But ’he was afraid he should trace the 
letter to the pocket of the prisoner, and prove 
it most incontestibly to be his hand-writing. 
The history of the transaction was briefly this. 
On Saturday, the l^th of December last, the 
prosecutor left: bis home for London ; and on the 
followiri^day (Sunday)!hi8 two-sons and nephew 
(boys) had attended Maresfield church, where 
the prisoner had qfficiated as curate. The ser- 
vice was over at about twelve o’clock, and on 
the road where the letter was found afterwards, 
it wouM be proved 'that there was tlien no letter. 
That road the prosecutor’s sons and nephew 
were 'taking on their return home ftom'chiftc^ ; 
they .were overtaken by the .prisoner on horse- 
back, who jocularly said to them, “ Get out of 
.the way, or else I shall ride over you.’* Th,f!se 
boys had |^n or 'were the prisones’s scholare : 
they withdsew'th one side of jibe ncbd andihe 
pyjson’er pasaed. he had cantered by to a 
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little disgrace, on& of the boys observed & paj^ 
floating} as he de«ieribed it, widdU-viaddle in the 
air, as if it came from the prisoner’s pocket. It 
fell to the ground, and the boys picked it up, 
saw it was addressed to their father, and recog- 
nized the hand-virriting of their schoolinastet'. 
^Their fether being from home, when they got 
fthere, they delivered it to their mother, who 
opened it. As the boys picked up the letter, 
they observed the prisoner looking round to see 
whether they did so. On the Thursday follow- 
ing the prosecutor came home, having previously 
heard in the village that his wife had opened a* 
threatening letter. The instant he saw its di- 
rection he exclaimed, ** This is Mr. Bingham’s 
hand- writing.” But when he read its contents, 
his respect for Mr. Bingham’s character made 
him doubt; and he kept the letter about him for 
several days, at the end of which, having before 
been in the habit of consulting the prisoner, he 
went, to him and asked his advice upon tHe sub- 
je ct^of the letter. The prisoner looked at the 
lett^ and discovered the water-mark of the 
paper to be ** Evans and Sons, 1806,” upon 
which he desired the proseedtor to go round the 
neighbourhood to the dllSferent shops, and en- 
di^vour toieam which sold pa|^ with that vra- 
te^e4(h«|. He did so; but/mscovered none. 
AllTurther search ^as Impossible, and nothing 
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Wj^ done. It had been the prisoner’s 
pra^ice to invite his parisi^ooers to spend 
an, evening with him about Christmas, tthd in 
the last Christmas invitation the prosecutor 
was as usual included. Upon his arrival at 
"tt^e prisoner’s house that evening, he was ac- 
costed ’by bis host, “ Well, Dick, you are not 
shooted yet.” The prosecutor Avas hurt at this 
joke, as his suspicions of the prisoner were by no 
meagsset at rest ; and upon its being afterwards 
repeated, he replied, “ Why, Mr. Bingham, if I 
had not great respect for you, I'should suspect 
that you wrote it.” The prisoner upon this 
turned away, and affected to laugh ; but never 
afterwards did he. repeat that joke. On the 17th 
of January last, his house was burnt down, and 
the circumstances with which this casualty was 
connected, revived the prosecutor’s suspicions 
of the prisoner. After the fire, he observed the 
prisoner digging in his garden, and upon turning 
uptheaarth there, several copy-books werefound, 
Avithout the water-mark* of the incendiary letter ; 
but, concealed over the pfivy of the prisonor’s 
house, paper was found with the very same wa- 
ter-mark. The prisoner’s bills for the schooling 
of t|ie prosecutor’s sons Avere also made <^t on 
japer with the same water-mark ; and the pro- 
secutor no^ doubted no longer, J^he 
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|>risoner to be apprehended ; and here he wpf 
trial. 

Upon the subject of the motive^ which the 
prisoner could have for writing this letter, the 
learned Serjeant said but little. Motives wejro 
often not to beiathomed by men; and' it was 
well observed by an eminent writer, “ When 
men do evil, they little reckon what may come 
of it ; or if they do, have not power to cui^^ the 
sway of their own wickedness.” The prisoner’s 
conduct would be proved; the learned Judge 
would take care of the conclusions which might 
be drawn from it ; the prosecutor was anxious 
only for justice ; and, if the prisoner was really 
innocent; he heartily echoed the wish of the Clerk 
of the Arraigns, ‘‘ God send him a good deli- 
verance !” 

The counsel for the prosecution then proceed- 
ed to examine the following witnesses ; 

JqhnjJen^er, aged 13 years, said his fother 
tife j»rosecutor lived at Maresfield, and that he 
himself had been at sch^l tp the prisoner at the 
bar, two years ago, by whom he was taught to 
%ritel He bad seen the prisoner write. He 
re<MM8c^1roiog to church on Sunday, the l6th- 

with hif younger l^^erllichaid- 
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Im returned home with thaU brother and |ia 
couVn. As they were goiog^ome, ab^t hdf 
a mile from the church, Mr, Bingl^am, wfeto InmI 
officia.'ed there, overtook them on horseboclk# 

. and said, in a joke, that he would ride ovcf 
^thern. He was cantering ; they got out of the' 
Way ; and, afterwards, the witness saw a letter 
dropping to the giound. Mr. Bingham was then 
six rods off, or between dO and 40 yards. The 
witness saw the letter before it got to the ground. 
It was not so high as the witness’s head when 
he first saw it. He thought it came from Mr. 
Bingham, but he was not sure of it. Mr. Bing« 
ham was before the letter, which kept wavering 
in the air till it fell to the ground. There was 
nobody else near the letter but Mr. Bingham. 
He saw a man and woman, and two children, on 
the road, before Mr. Bingham came jup; but he 
did not overtake them at all ; they were more 
than SO or 40 ' rods off, fu^her on than Mr. 
Binghatn. He did not know who they were. 
They had not turned the comer cff the r^d 
before the letter dropt. The witness came Up 
the letter, and picked it up. Mr. B. as he rode 
, forward, looked batk at the witness and his 
companions Very much, after the paper was dropt. 
The witness did not observe whether he looked 
• back after the p^per waa picl^d up. He* deli- 
^ vered thp let# (wjltc^ he* identified) to bis 



nother ; it was wafered. Ha told his coiij^v 
' at the time, thaw he thought it was Mr. p/i 
hand-writing : his cousin said he thought not : 
he replied he thought it was. He judged from 
the general look of the writing of the direction. 
The next morning he went to Mr. B. to buy o' 
Christtnas-piece for writing ujjon. Mr. 6. said 
“You found a pretty letter, yesterday, did not 
you, John ?” The witness had not previously 
said anything to the prisoner about it. 

Upon bis cross-examination by the Common- 
Seijeant, this witness said, that before the next 
morning his mother had shewn Mrs. Bingham 
the letter, which had been talked about in the 
village by his mother and aunt, Mn. Thomas 
Jenner. He did not go to school to Mr. B. 
during the. year 1810; but his cousin did. 
His cousin’s age was eleven. The letter was 
dre^t on the left ^ide of Mr. B.’s horse, on which 
aide the witness was. lie had never Had oc- 
Cfmon to buy other paper of Mr. 13. than orna- 
mented pap^ for his Christmas-piece. 

In answer to a question from the Lord ^hief 
Baron, the witness said that it did not appear 
to him thsft the horse kicked up the letter In 



WlSiiliafk Jmner^ aged 1 1 ye^, cousin of tfalp 
last witness, did not see the Ibtter till 3 or 4* 
yards before they came up to it. His coudn^ 
said, “ Look, William, there’s a letter dropping^ 
jto the ground but he did not see it till it bad 
fwen tliyre. The letter was quite clean. Mr. 
B. was 2 or 3 rods oflT when they picked up the 
letter : he looked back at them very much. 


Upon his cross*e3Bamihation, by Mr. Gukket, 
this witness said, that the road was that leading 
to the forest, and that which the foresters would 
have taken. He did not remember saying he 
wondered Mr. B. had not picked up the letter. 
He did not know whether other boys bought 
paper of Mr. B. : he never had occasion to do so. 
He writes and reads as well as his cousin. 


Thomas Bates, hduse-dweller, or tenant under 
Richard Jenner, was at Maresfield church on 
the l6tl* December last, and returned home with 
four more by the road where the letter wjs 
found. As they went along the middle of the 
road, which, although 30 or 40 feet wide, was 
very level, they musf have seen any thing lying 
upon ; it but there was no paper or letter.^ 

Upon his ^ross^examination, hesaid, that he 
vdid not stay tbd nihging jiftef'diurch ; and how 



, many pencils pfl^ed the road besides, he <^ld 
not say, ? 

Martin Hwe stayed the singing, which lasted 
half an hour, and passed by the witnesses, the^ 
lads, observing to them, “ We’re before yotf."^ 
He saw nobody on the road after he passed 
them,, and observed no paper. If there had 
been a letter on the road, it was probable he 
should have seen it. He had just gotten home, 
when he saw hir. B. at theturnpikc>gat.e. 

Sarah Jenner, wife of Richard Jenner, and 

mother of the witness John, recollected her son’s 

coming from church with bis cousin William on 

the I6th December. He gave her a letter 

(which she identified) sealed w'ith a wafer, 

which was then not quite dry. Her husband 

was in town, and did not return till the Thurs> 

day following, when ‘she gave him the letter, 

which the had before opened directly it was 

brought to her, and about which she had con> 

ver^ with Mr. Thomas Jenner’s wife, after 

dinner, on the same Sunday. She had also 

afterwards met Mrs. B. and* shewn it to her. 

* 

I 

Vpon Ubr cross>examinatiqn, she said, she • 
f^c^^ected her son’s (itpt her nephdw’s) saying, 
hd wmidered Mr. not plclled' up the jetter. 
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Slhr«^|sid, while she was reading the tetter, she 
Slippered* the foresters had dropiit as they 
from church. Mr. B. and his vme, and the wiU, 
ness and her husband, were upon firiendly terms t 
nobody was upon better. So of Thomas Jenner 
^({d his family. Mr. B. was very attentive to hie 
duties as. a clergyman. 

Richard Jenner^ farmer at Maresheld, proved 
that he possessed bams, houses, sheep, com, 
oxen, cows, hay-stacks, and the articles which 
farmers usually have; and that he had been 
familiarly called Dick. He returned from Lon- 
don to Maresfield, on Thursday the 90th Decem- 
ber, in the evening. He haej known Mr, 
Bingham five or six years as the clergyman of 
his parish, and the schoolmaster of his children. 
He was the. last person whom be should have 
suspected would have done him an unkindness. 
Upon reading the letter, be believed himself 
meant b^ the appellation Dick,” and that it 
was his barns and houses the letter alluded to. 
He had frequently received letters and writing* 
from Mr. B. and had seen him write. He ha<i • 
had bills from him for his children’s educatiob,^ 
and was well acquainted with the character ol^ 
hns hand-writing. (Looking at the direction) 
he believed \hat to be Mr. Bingham’s hand- 
writing, and said so, as soon, as hiawife gave ; 



fatm the letter* and he observed its direction^ 
before be had ther seen or heard ol* its/ eon* 
tents, it was^ut into his hand without any 
observation whatever: when he read the con- 
tents of it, he could not think his friend would 
do such a thing: but independently of tb^ 
sentiment, he believed the inside of the. leftefto 
be of the same hand-writing as the Outside, and 
that they both were Mr. Bingham’s. There was 
a little attempt at disguise in the writing. The 
witness bad observed before a singularity in the 
whole tenour of Mr. Bingham’s writing, parH- 
cularly in his writing “ Ri” for “ Richard,” as 
the letter was directed. The witness had re- 
ceived notes and letters from him directed “ Ri,” 
and he always abridged “ Richard” so. There 
was also a peculiarity in his throwing off the 
last stroke of his capital R’s at a square. These 
peculiarities struck the witness at first in the 
direction. There was also a peculiarity in Mr. 
Bingham’s capital G’s. The G, with which the 
wofd “ Ginner” was written in the direction of 
the letter, was at first a “ J,” and was now a 
mixture of “ G” and “ J.” The witness had 
before observed, that Mr. B.’s capita! G’s were 
small ones enlarged. He had also observed the 
nature of Mr. Bingham^ small fs in Maresfield. 
That wold occuired frequently ;* and Mr. B. 
i,a|ways made th^ f without a loop. He detedted 



Mr. B/s hand in the letter further from the h*s 
and & per se Sc*a. The witifl^ called on Mr.B« 
the Sunday after he had received the letter, Ifor 
his advice how he might best find out its author, 
as he had occasionally consulted Mr. B. before* 
4Ie advised him to go to all the shops in the 
neighbourhood, to search for paper with the 
water-mark of the letter. He did so, and , 
bought paper for the pu^ose of examining it ; 
but found none with that water-ms^k, viz. 
** Evans and Sons, 1806.’* He now produced 
a paper, however, which he bad found among 
his own private papers, and which Mr. B. had 
long before put into his hands. It was of the 
same size and water-mark with the letter. Upon 
this there was no hand- writing of Mr. B.’s. The 
witness also delivered to Mr. Adkins, the Bow- 
street officer who came down to enquire into the 
circumstances of the fire, the following other 
papers which the witness found in his bureau. 
The fiAt was in the hand-writing of Mr. Bing- 
ham, and was his bijil for the education of the 
witness’s children ; it was indorsed “ Mr. fti. 
Jenner,” and was, the witness said, the same 
hand-writing as the direction of* the letter in 
question* The paper contained also part of the 
paper-makpr’s water-device, as in« the' letter. 
The second paper contained a small iMUt'of the 
water-mark of the letter, and was all written'hy ’ 
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Mr. B, The third was .addressed “ Mr' 
Jenner,” anJ w^'inofher bill for education.; in 
this the witnesses name occurred scv<‘ral times. 
The fourtbVas another bill, iudoiscd “ Ui. Jen- 
ner.” The fifth contained a considcriibU- portion 
of the water-mark of the lettei, ami was in th^ 
hand-writing of Mr. Bingham. I bis the witness 
saw Mr. B. write : the word ‘‘ grass” in it was 
spelt with one of jlr. B.*s capital Cl’s. The w it- 
ness acquainted B. with the inefiectual 
result of his search ; and the prisoner said, once 
or twice since, *“ Well, Dick, you ar’n’t >s/too/«r/ 
yet.” Sbooted is not a provincialism : Sussex 
men generally say shot. The witness went in 
the Christmas-week to spend an evening with 
Mr. B. He did not arrive till after tea, and told 
Mr. B. be was sorry he did not get there sooner, 
but he had been engaged elsewhere. “ Then,” 
said Mr. B. “ You ar’n’t shooled yet, as you 
come home.” Tlie witness had never joked 
with Mr. B. about the letter; and replied, “ No, 
and I hope I never shall be.” The prisoner 
se&med to throw it out again in the course of 
the evening; and the witness thought it not 
pleasant, and sit last said, JBy God, Mr. Bing- 
ham, if 1 had not as good an opinion of you as 1 
have, I should have thought you’d wrote that 
letter.” The prisoner turned his head off, and 
sikl “ha! ha! haj” affecting to laugh. The 
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• subject was never mentioned again that evening, 
and the jJarties continued good, friends. It was 
no secret that the witness hacT-sseceived such a 
letter: on the very evening he came home, he 
attended a quarterly meeting of an association 
^for protecting property, of which he was a mem- 
hef, and shewed it there. 

Upon his cross-examination, he said, he never 
left the letter with Mr. B. He was by the pri- 
soner’s counsel shewn a capital R of his hand- 
writing, without the peculiarity he had described, 
and a small f with a loop. The lattijer the witness 
allowed. lie did at one period think the letter 
cime from the foresters, in consequence of Mr. 
B.’s naming one Goldspring, who kept a public- 
house, as its author. But the witness never said 
he thought it came from him. Upon being asked 
what sort of people these foresters were, be said 
they were much as others. There was a letter 
once dropped before, but not a threatening one ; 
and a fa|got-stack had once befdre been fired. 
When a man of the name of Best was taken into 
custody at Lewes, he might have said he thought 
that man might know something about the 
letter. He went to Lewes to enquire into that, 
by desire of Mr. 'B. and the parish. Mr. B. per- 
formed his duty regularly as a clergyman, and 
had been instrumental in institi ting a charity- 
school in the* parish, of which he was treasurer. 
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Upon his re-examination by Mr. G a brow, he 
explained the passage in the letter “ Fifty of us 
are determinedrto keep our land,” by saying 
that some enclosed land iii the forest had been 
thrown open by the foresters. He never sus- 
pected Goldspring till Mr. B. said he did, ai^ 
had got his licence as a publican refused. 

In answer to questions from the Loni Chief 
Baron, he said there had been threats to revenge 
the enclosures, and that Mr, B. himself had 
land enclosed Avhich was thrown open. 

Richard Trill, a farmer in an adjoining parish 
to Maresfield, had sons at school to the prisoner, 
and had received notes and bills from him. He 
had seen him write once, and had always settled 
accounts upon the bills he had received from the 
prisoner. He firmly believed the letter to bo 
the prisoner’s hand-writing. It was partly dis- 
guised. 

. Jo/m Knight, Overseer of the parish of ■Nlarcs- 
field, was satisfied that the letter w as the jirisou- 
er’s hand-writing. He had- before observed the 
peculiarity of his capital R’s ; and now ])roduced 
private papers in Mr. B.’g hand-writiug, which he 
had before acquired from Mr. B. wij^i the water- 
mark, “ Evans and Sons, 1806.” ' 
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^ John Maynard^ shopkeeper at MaresBeld, had 
been in the habit of givingj^» the prisoner cash- 
drafts for accom\nodationibilIs*for three or four 
years past, and had seen him write. He believed 
the direction of the letter to be Mr. B.’s, but its 
contents were a fictitious hand. 

Mr. Turner, attorney at Lewes, was concerned 
for Mr. Rivett, the prisoner’s rector: he had 
seen the prisoner write, and firmly believed the 
letter to be of his writing. 

• 

Samuel Attree, smith at Maresfield, had been 
employed by Mr. R. and had frequently seen him 
write. He believed the letter to be of his 
writing. 


The case on behalf of the prosecution here 
closed ; and the prisoner was now told by the 
Lord Chief Baron, that if he had any thing to 
say ip his defence, this was the time. 

The prisoner then read a written paper to the 
following effect : — 

* 

“ May it please your lordship, geQtlenfeh of 
the jury, The awful situation, in wlfrch 1 am 
now plac^, will readily account for any agitation 
which you may have obseryed in my behaviour, 
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or for any incorrectness in the few observations 
to which I now remiest your attention. ''1 airi 
accused of the dreadful crime of writing a threat- 
ening letter to my near friend and neighbour. 
Now, gentlemen, you are possessed of the feel- 
ings of honest men, and know very W'ell that 
crimes are not committed without some induce- 
inent. The minds of men arc diflereiitly formed, 
and actuated by different motives : in many 
the love of revenge, or the gratification of some 
other passion, is motive enough for the commis* 
sion of crime ; bpt surely no instance has ever 
come before vou, in which a man has entailed 
upon himself misery here and eternal punish- 
ment hereafter,, for no reason whatever. And 
yet let me earnestly entreat you to consider 
whether this is not my situation, under my pre- 
sent charge. I had no quarrel with my prose- 
cutor : he was my neighbour, my friend, and to 
a certain extent my companion. lowed him no 
ill-will; his sons, together with those of his 
neighbours came daily to school to me (1* men- 
tion, this as a proof of their regard for me). And 
can it be believed then that I would have com^ 
mitted so absurd, and so foolish, as well as so 
wicked an act, as that with which I am charged, 
and one so wholly without motive ? If 1 could 
have committed such an act, in the fa«te of every 
iniiuccment pleading strongly on the Mother side, 
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at the^ risk of exposing myself to vvant^ of ^he 
loss of my school, and of fh% final destruction 
of myself and family, could .1 have been so 
weak and stupid as to have dropt a letter in, 
my own hand-writing in ihf very eye of my pu-. 
<j>ils, who were in the daily habit of seeing me 
write T But, gentlemen, this is not all. One 
of these boys, and onty one, remarked that he 
saw the paper near the ground a little behind 
my horse. If, as he mtist have done, he had 
thought it dropt from my perscyi, would it not 
have been natural for him to have called after 
me and told me I had dropt something ? But 
the other boy is not in the same tale, and won- 
<iered I had not picked up the letter. All this, 
however, the boys never communicated to their 
father and mother till four or five weeks after the 
transaction, when they were examined before 
the magistrate. If they had told this at the 
time, their mother could never have observed 
that sRe supposed the foresters must have dropt 
the letter. 1 entreat you to observe what ^the 
mother says. If the boys had really believed 
that the letter drgpt from me, would they not 
have said, “ No, ihother, don’t be afraid of the 
foresters, for I saw the letter fall from Mr. Bing- 
ham, wh\ must have dropt it in joke.” But, 
•gentlemeB) 1 put it to your own experienCh, 
whether you h^ive not^ofteh ibund that a fabri- 
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cation ofleo repeated is at last believed even 
the fabricators theanselves, who beg one part. of 
the fabrication in order to prove the other, and 
fenjy the whole to be confirmed beyond a doubt. 
The road upon which the letter was found is 
five or six inches deep in sand at every step of ' 
the horse's feet, and consequently my horse 
might have thrown it up in cantering. I entreat 
you totally to divest your minds of every bias 
they may have received from those reports 
which have be^n so industriously circulated 
against me (and some of them must have reached 
you) before you consign me to etenial infamy, 
and my family to want. If a person in a little 
village happens to be somewhat above the vul- 
gar, he is sure of his enemies, and that 1 am 
afraid has been my case. As to the evidence of 
band-writing, I believe I shall be sanctioned by 
the learned Judge, when 1 say that it must not 
be from general opinion of me that a witness is 
to conclude the hand-writing is mine* ; but 
would he say that this wTiting is mine, if it were 
written on any other subject ? Gentlemen, I do 
not complain of the witnesses against me: I 
know how impossible it is fbr them to lay aside 
their prejudices. My sad story has been the . 
conversation for three months past o&all the lit- 
tle clubs and parties in the county^. Circum- 
stances only prove my guilt ; and by what but 
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cir^jumstances can I repel the charge ^ To es- 
tablish a positive contradiction of it is itilpossi- 
ble. Gentlemen, my counsel \^11 call my wit- 
nesses; and with my earnest and unfeigned 
thanks for your patient attention, I leave my 
cause, under the direction of Almighty God, 
into yoiw hands, humbly but confidently hoping 
-that your verdict will restore me, in some de- 
gree, to my situation in society, to my afflicted 
wife, and ray almost innumerable offspring.” 

The prisoner’s counsel then tailed the fol- 
lowing witnesses : — 

John Reed, Stationer, of the corner of Bow- 
lane, Watling-street, Loudon, was in the habit 
of serving the neighbourhood of IVIaresfield 
with paper. Among others, he had served Mr. 
Hobbs, of Ncwick, with Evans’s paper, 1806, 
and other shops in the neighbourhood of Mares- 
field. • 

Upon his cross-examination, he said, that ha- 
ving so much of that paper induced him to sup- 
pose he had sent it into Sussex, among other 
places to Mr. Bingham himself. 

Upon hi^re-examination, he said,* he had n^ 
reason for supplying Sussex jvith different paper 
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Co any other county, and he had no dpubt Jie 
had sent Evans’s ^aper to the neighbourhood. 
He sent it off fmmcdiatelv after he came from 
his journey, and he always sent i'roin his largest 
stock. 

William Cramp, keeper of the House *of Cor- 
rection, at Lewes, said, that on the 10th of Jan- 
uary last, Richard .Tenner called on him and 
conversed about William Best, whom the wit- 
ness had in charge for felony. He said, he sup- 
posed 1 had heard of the threatening letter which 
had been sent against him, and thought Best 
must know of it, as be was one of the fifty good 
fallows : he said, he had no doubt the letter was 
written by the foresters, people who taken pos- 
session of great part of the forest, and established 
themselves there, living upon plundering the 
gentlemen and farmers in the neighbourhood, 
and that 1 should get out of Best, who wrote 
the letter. Best must know, for his old father 
was heard to say a few days before, “ Now my 
soh Will’s in jail, Pm afraid the truth will come 
out about that letter.” Richard Jenner also 
added that he himself had done every thing in 
his power to extirpate the foresters ; but there 
was a gentleman who did not do ev^^ thing in 
ll»s power. 
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^poD^his cross-examination, be said, that this 
was a week before Mr. Bingham was ia cus-? 
tody. * 

Lord Sheffield said, that Sheffield-place was 
three miles from Maresfield. He knew the pri- 
soner ; -there was no person more assiduous in 
suppressing the disorders of the public-houses in 
the neighbourhood, and this circumstance his 
loidship thought had excited a good deal of ran- 
cour against the prisoner. His lordship had a 
very good opinion of him, especially for those 
exertions. There had been several threatening 
letters received in that neighbourhood. 

Arikdeacon Doyley resided at Buxtead, in the 
neighbourhood of Maresfield. He had known 
the prisoner 7 or 8 years : he thought him atten- 
tive and assiduous to the duties of his parish, 
and knew him to be the founder of a charity- 
school there. 

‘ John Martin Cripps, Esq. Magistrate of, the 
county of Sussex, resided at Lewes; and knew 
the prisoner wherf, he was curate of WestMin- 
ston, from 1809 to 1804: he had frequently 
dined wslth the witness, who thought him a per- 
son of in%grity and humanity. AS a father, no 
man surpassed him. 
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The Rei), Richard Turner, of llartfield, hj^d 
known the prisoner more than ten years; and, 
as far as his obsarvation went, thought his gene> 
ral conduct correct and rigid. 

T%e Rev. Mr. Bradford had known the pri- 
soner for the three or four last years, and gave 
him a good character as a parish priest and a 
man. As did 

Mr. George Molt, of Brighton, and the Jier. 
Sackville Baylct 

The Lord Chief Barok then charged the 
Jury, prefacing his recapitulation of the whole 
evidence by observations upon the want of 
motive w'hich appeared for the crime w'ith which 
the prisoner was charged : he could derive nc» 
advantage from it ; and if this gentleman com- 
mitted the crime, it was absolutely gratis. It 
certainly had happened, however, that a, Jury 
had found a prisoner guilty, when no motive 
fot ,his guilt appeared ; but that was only W'hen 
the evidence of his guilt was so clear and con ! 
vincing, that the presumption- w as that he must 
have had some secret fliotive for the crime, al- 
though it did not appear. But when n|> motive 
appeared, and there was reasonable d^ubt as to 
thS commission of the crime, then were the tables 



turi^d the other way. It was also when a doubt 
of this*'}dl!)||l existed that evide|ice of good cha* 
ractef was to be thrown into tke scale. The 
learned Judge then remarked upon the proba- 
bility that the prisoner’s pupils might have been 
' mistaken in what they saw, attending the find- 
ing of the letter on the road, and on the pro- 
secutor’s assertions at Lewes, differing as they 
did from his evidence that day. He was per- 
haps afraid of the foresters, and therefore held 
back. His lordship also remarked that it was 
the prisoner himself who recomn>ended the ex- 
amination into water-marks, which was brought 
so strongly against him, but which, in his lord- 
ship’s opinion, was repelled by the evidence of 
the stationer who had supplied the whole neigh- 
bourhood with paper of a similar water-mark. 

The Jury, after some consultation, found the 
prisoner — Not Guilty. 


The same prisoner was then tried upon the 
remaining Indictment, charging him with setting 
fire to his own house on the 17th January last, 
with intMt to injure the Rev. Thomas Rivett, 
to whem ^e house belonged, and tef defraud the 
Union Fire Insurance, in which the prisoner 
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Insured property, which the fire had destroj/ed, 
-to the amount ofi j 6500, and the Sun tf*ire Office 
* in which the* house was insured bv the Rer 

t/ * 

Mr. Rivett. 

Mr. Seijeant Best also stated this case .on ' 
behalf of the prosecution. The prison^t he said 
was only the curate of the parish, and conse- 
quently not the owner of the parsonage-house ? 
that belonged to Mr. Rivett, by whom it was 
insured. On the evening of the l6th January 
last, the fire happened ; and on the 15th preced- 
ing, the prisoner’s servant carried a quantity o^ 
papers into a room over the stable ; and there 
were other valuable papers removed by the or- 
ders of the prisoner. On the evening of the fire 
he was seen in the fowl-house, and said to hisscr- 
vant-boy, who went out for some purpose, “ when 
you come back, don't pass by this w'ay.’^ Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock, he was also half 
an hour at the same place with a lantera. He 
had before moved the parish registers from hi< 
housCj^ where they had long been kept. He ^d 
also removed the insurance of 50l. upon a cot- 
tage which he possei^ed, to. the 4501. in which 
he had insured his furniture, which it was quite 
impossible was worth half that sui;i^ On the 
i^gbt of the fire, the family went to^ed at nine 
o’aock, the prisonei; being last up ; and betw'eeu 
twelve and one o’clock, file family were alarmed 
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by the prisoner, cbmpletely dressed, who told 
them tH^i^onse was on fire, of the origin of 
which he gave this account. Hoksaid he went 
to bed between nine ano ten o’clock, with a 
strong opiinion that his house would be set on 
fire that night: he had been troubled with a 
bov^el co^jplaint, and could not sleep. He got 
up, and saw a man going away from the house: 
he accordingly went down stairs, and found the 
school-room door fastened against him. Now 
the learned Serjeant would prove by the prison-^ 
er’s servant-boy, who saw the school-room early 
in its flame, that there was nothing against the 
school-room door to prevent its being opened. 
The fire was then in a state vyhich a few buckets 
of water might have extinguished, as the pri- 
soner himself admitted. When he was asked as 
to his loss, he said he had saved nothing ; his 
plate and all was gone. He was afterwards ob- 
served, however, to bury property, for which he 
refused to give any reason, and several things of 
value were afterwards found concealed over the 
privy. The learned Serjeant made few cona- 
ments on the case ; but proceeded to call and 
examine the following witnesses: — 

Richard Jenner, in going home with, his bro- 
ther on th^ night of the l6th January, passed 
Hear Mr. IT’s house, and saw all quiet. JSIT 
almut three quarters of |in hdur after he arrived 
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home, a servant-boy from his brother gave the 
alarm of fire. The witness immediat|^;.. 
the street to' Mr. ll.’s house, and saw the ft; 
I’aging violently. This was after one o’clocic. 
The school-room was quite burnt. In about five 
minutes he saw Mr. H. who appeared anxious 
to save the liquors in his cellar, and ihe neigh- 
bours who were there endeavouring to extin- 
guish the fire sought to comply with his wishes, 
by throwing dirt into the cellar. Mr. B. said 
that the fire was maliciously done : he went to 
bed about ten, and about half an hour afterwards 
Mrs. B. thought she heard some!)ody about the 
house. He got up, and looked out of the win- 
dow, but could not sec any body. “ You 
know,” said he, “ I have been very unwell.” 
He went to bed again, but could not sleep. 
Between twelve and one he fancied he heard 
somebody about the house, and put on his 
breeches and shoes, and went down stairs, and 
looked about the lower rooms. When^ he came 
up, Mrs. B. asked him whether he had been in 
rfte school-room, and advised him to go there. 
He put on more clothes, and looking out of 
window, saw some person going away from the 
comer of the house into the turnpike road. He 
told ^Irs. B. to pr^re to dress, for there was 
something wrong about the house, jj The witness 
Ifcen left the prisoner, and returning about break 
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of day, the prisoner took him by the arm, and 
the church for bis^ children's clothes, 
which had been removed thithes. The witness 
also met the prisoner at breakfast time ; he 8eeme4 
very ill, and said he was a ruined man, tor all hls 
effects were burnt. The witness replied he hoped 
nbt, aq^ asked him what he thought they were 
worth. The prisoner estimated his clothes and 
linen at from ^6 100. to ^150. and his whole effects 
at from ^900. to <£1000. where as he had insured 
for only w£500. He said he tried to enter the 
school-room through the study-door, but it Avas 
barricadoed, and he could not get in. He thought 
he saw smoke issuing through the cracks of it, 
and went round to the outer-door. That had 
been forced open by some bad-disposed person, 
who had put faggots and tables against the inner 
door. The room he said was full of smoke ; but 
he pushed up to a drawer where were some 
M'ritings, of which he brought out a handful^ 
Upon his opening the door the fire kindled up, 
arid had he had three or four pails of water, he 
thought he could have put it out. The wituess 
afterwards went to the bottom of Mr. Bingham's 
garden, where he found sixty blank copy-books 
concealed under some fresh-turned earth, and 
cbickweed planted over them. He carried them to 
the Che^l^rs Inn, at Maresfield. The witness 
*. was also present when Joseph Adkins discovered 



concealed under the earth, and a flower whicTr 
was planted over them, some cypherii^ hool^« 
Afterwards, on* that evening, he crawled into 
Mr. Bingham’s chicken-house, from the hack of 
it, and found some accompt-books concealed 
under a stump of trees. On Sunday the 27th 
January, he found a brown paper parcel^^ which 
he produced, over the cieling of the privy ; it 
contained' quills and private deeds and papers of 
Mr. Bingham. There was a pond not far from 
Mr. Bingham’s school-room : there was also a 
well at an equal distance, but that was deep. 


Upon his cross-examination, this witness said 
he saw some plate which had been found among 
the ruins of the Are, in a melted state. 


Thomas Caley,9ge6 twelve years, late servant 
to the prisoner, recollected that he was em- 
ployed the day before the fire in carrying parcels 
of nails, and hooks and riders, to the stable. 
He also carried parcels which felt like \)ooks. 
Hq. had occasion to go into the yard about five 
or sixj^Jdock o€ the evening qf. the fire, when 
he saw IVm B. in the d^cken-house, who saidv 
“ Where are yofu ||;Qing he replied, “ To the 
yard for some peat Mr. B. then told him not 
to come that way back. At nine </elock the 
witness went to bed. He went back through 
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the other yard ; he comld not see what Mr. B, 
|WSM doing, Hfe did not wake till Mr, B. oilled 
'*Hii%Wween’ twelve and tuie ti^tlodlft hfoi B. 
told him to alarm the village.* He went 
to the school-room : the ^fire was not vety li|||ie 
. then ; he stood on the door-sill and law o|ft« ' 
side of the room in flames^ but not the ceilingt 
Aere.w'ere feggots in the middle of the roOm», 
of the holly« the witness had removed the day 
before. He removed fourteen or fifteen, but he 
could not see hoW many were burningi There 
was nothing against the inner-door which com- 
municated with the house, lif the morning he 
found only two of the faggots, which he had re- 
moved, left 5 he was certain the burnt fiiggots 
were the same. Some of the tables and fonni 
near the faggots were burnt. The outer-door of 
the school-room was not broken^ 

Upon hif cross-examination, this witness said, 
his master had corrected him for telling Kes, as 
he charged him. He was quite sure he did not 
tell John Palmer he did not see the fire, but 
that if he had gone down the othar stairs, he 
should have done so. He now served Richard 
denner. told* nobody he saw the fire till he 
#as examined before the Justice. 

CoiT, nume in tbejtrisoAere &in)ly> 
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he went to London on the !29th October, . 
returned on the isth January. He ww oni 
a quarter of an t\our on the evening of the l6th, 
and went out with a lanthorn for half an hour. 
The boy went out too, the first time. The family 
went to bed about ten Mr. B. was last up, as 
usual. The witness had seen her mistress and 
family to bed. A little past twelve, sHe w'as 
called by Mrs. B. who had all her clothes on 
but her gown and neckerchief. There was a 
pond near the house, from which there would 
have been no difficulty iu procuring water, and 
there was a bucket in the brew-house at the 
other end of the house. Her master was com- 
pletely dressed when she was called up. She 
knew of the furniture of five rooms in the bouse, 
besides the two cellars. There were a sofe, 
chairs, and carpets. 

Harry Adkins, Bow-street officer, came down 
to enquire into the fire, and saw Mr. Bingham at 
Tbojuas Jenner’s, who said, “ I suppose you are 
come from London to enquire into the fire.” 
Thfe witness replied, he was, * and ‘wished to' 
know the circumstances at and previous to it. 
The prisoner said thatjlte suspected a man of 
the name of Goldspring,; in . consequence of hi.s 
having been instnimen^ in t^ing the manVli- 
^ce away, lie itaid fhat about ten o’clock. 






jjie. an^ his family went to bed i and at hdf p^t 
teiNlie* heard footsteps under his window : he 
looked out, but saw ho one. At half past , 
ven he heard the same noise, and again lookra, 
out without seeing any one. About a quarter ’ 
before one, he and - his wife were alarnned by si 
noise like that of wrenching the school-room 
outer-door, and then upon looking out of the 
window he saw a man walking from the houses 
It was moonlight ; but "he could not tell whether . 
the man had a brown coat or a white smock- 
frock. lie then put on bis breeches and stock- 
ings, and went down stairs with the poker in his 
hand. He looked through the passages and was 
returning up stairs, when Mrs. B. called and 
asked him if he had looked into all the rooms : 
he replied he had not been into the school-room : 
he then put his coat and waistcoat on; bis arm 
and returned down stairs directly^ and went to 
the inner-door of the school-room which^iras ; 
fastened, not in the usual way. ‘Through 1;^ 
crevices of the door, he perceived a little smoke; 
and went round to the outer-door of the school, , , 
which he fdund open, and agalWt the inner- ' 
door were pili^ sev^jii^ wiih tables and 

benches' over and against ifeeiin.' intended 
to take £30 out of the schooh^dm, 

but he bad not thekey of it ;0itb him,an^ cool4.^ 
not:. he took three bundles , of semiohs, bow- 
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ever; and those he threw out of > the w^idhijr^ 
l^pon soatehing tjlie Stable, the vvitnesn fhuaii^MX 
or seven papers of sccrls. Thts was on Monday : 
on Tuesday ho came with a warrant to appre- 
hend the prisoner : he told hhn he w as not satis- 
fied with what he had stated the night before* 
and wished to ask lum a ftn\ more rpirstions. 
The prisoner replied, “Are you come to take 
advantage of me?” The witness said “ No,” 
and that he would not press die questions. The 
prisoner then asked him if he had a W'arrant ; to 
which the witness replied in the affirmative; 
and the prisoner asked to see it, which be did. 
“ Now then," said the prisoner, “ I mast go.” 
Ke tiien talked the witness to burn the warrant* 
and he would toll the witness ail. The' wit- 
ness found throe doscti copy-booka in ono of 
the gSrd^ svaiks nd^ining ; and asked die pri- 
soner what he bad done with tbeiB* He ap- 
pealed mirch agitsied. After aome minutes he 
stii be bad buried them ; and upon being asked 
w’hy, Was still more ^gitnted, and said, ttmt fiom 
a eqtfvetsation whkh had pastel bdCween him 
and the witnesa the b!|bt bssfotb, be wns aftaid 
of the wimeet’s Vafl^ drtm* t^pon esking 
why, ^ witneatfatbiwed no anewer. 

Upent bis erott^xaminatioii, he^taid that ii 
WM Mr. Bifigbam himself who told him to break 
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•open the stable^door, ^here qimj concealment 
was ipade. It was only lately that the witness 
^aV«tlie temains of the prisoner’s plate at»d 
watch. • • 

« 

During the cross-cxacnination of this witness, 
a statement of the witness’s ex parte c^tamiuation 
‘ bcfoiie the Magistrate at Lewes, in the Hue and 
Cry, or Police Gazette., was produced, which the 
‘witness said was taken by the reporter for that 
paper from the report which the w itness was re- 
^Quired to make at Bow-street. The learned 
Jpdge reprobated the publication. 

Mr, Verrall, attorney to the Sun Fire-office, 
went down to Mareshcld after the hre ; and to 
hint the prisoner related nearly tin* same story as 
to the other witnesses. lie also told him that 
he bad lOOl. worth of books burnt, many dozen 
•copy-books, stationary, and 1000 quills. lie 
had also a box of plate, containing a waiter and 
•other articles, and that he was surprised the re- 
mains of this were not found. Upon being asked 
W'hy he ^iul not endeavour to (jueuch .thp fire 
at first, he said the well was 7^ feet deep, and in 
.the agitation of bis mind he thought of bis fami- 
ly, not of huckem. 

llicbmd We$l, Cordwaincr, .saw; the prisoner 
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digging before day-ligbt on T uesday after the fire, 
and mentioned the circumstance at the Jtimo^;, 
firom the place vrherc he was digging, the witness 
afterwards saw Mr. Jeiiner take a parcel. 

James Standard, Parish-clerk of Marcsfield, 
said the prisoner sent for him on the 29th De- 
cember last, and gave him the parish registers 
to deposit in the church chests, for he was going, 
to town, and it was very likely his house would 
be burnt dowm before he came back. The regis- 
ters had .been at the parsonage-house for years. 
Upon his cross-examination, the witness said 
that the prisoner had had a stable burnt down be- 
fore, and this had been the talk about the place. 

Mr, John Warren, Accountant to the Union 
Fire-office, said that on the 12th September, 
1810, the prisoner had made insurances in that 
office, in the whole to the amount of 10501. 
whereof 4001. was on furniture, wearing apparel, 
plate, printed books, wine, and other liquors, 
and 501. on glass, china, and earthen ware. 

t • 

Mr, Charles Philip Galabin, Secretary to the 
Union Fire-office, bad known, ‘the prisoner six 
months, having one of his sons under the witness. 
He called on him before the fire, and wished the 
policy of 50l*.‘ on a house, in which be .had then 
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further inlorest, transfeired tohis iasarance 
^ ijwnitQre. He stated he was fearfai his 
would be destroyed by fire^ incendiary lett^ 
having been sent 

The Rev. Thomas RiveU^ Rector of Maresfield, 
proved his ownership of the house. He knew 
nothing against the prisoner’s character, and had 
been always on the best terms with him. He 
lived in Hants. 

Mr. George WilUam Vaughan^ ptoved the in- 
surance of the house in the Sun Fire-office. 

The case for the prosecution here closed ; and 
the prisoner again read his defence. Having 
been acquitted of one heavy charge, he now had 
to defendhdm^lf against another; and he trusted 
that under the load of misery which be sustained, 
no apology could be thought necessaiy for the 
unperfcctions of his address. He would make 
no moving appeal to the jury’s feelings; /he 
would only -address them ae (^ome'of them) 
Others of families, and as men. of re^on and 
good sensei, .whether it probable or posable 
that he should have ^^ g^ly of the cf^e 
with which he was property, as 

would tc proved, mote than: the 

value for which it vvas iiltK^^ofmore'lhan twioe* 
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i-Was ' the price at liis propertys > 
VlclufftheF^l^ghtnot tohe takeh ipto theatsfeo^Atf' 
-4ihi‘iirife and nine children at that ipoRient dpt 
prived of a comfortable home, without a uagle 
change of garnient !-4was no value to be set uppd 
hisMS.booksand papers, many the labourofyears! 
—and though he saved some of them from the 
names, it was only by accident and at the 
moment. He had altogether twelve children, 
of whom his bitterest enemies could not say that 
he was other- than a fond father. Ho was re- 
spected and 'kindly treated by some .of the first 
persons in the country, from some of whom he 
had expectations of preferment in hia profession. 
From childhood’he had always been attached to 
gardening, and with his own personal lalx>ur and 
expense, he bad brought into a state of comfort 
and beauty a plot of ground which had before 
been a wilderness. Only a few days bplbre the 
fire, he had expended a considerable sum in 
improving this galniefi: end yet it was to be 
Jbdieved, that he in one instant deprived himself 
of a]4|these cmmfcfrts, and voituntarily dra^d 
dojwi mis^. bis.liead, for what > 

for the paitty sidm hia own 

hands it-w_aaii*>J,p^;:^!6^wdd, be set fire to a 
-hot^ ih'y^l^^l^P^^^’nine children were- 
wrtpl m frames of which it 

«^_.jmt escape; 
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i||^ must bo convicted of madneas bdbtt ihk 
could bef*creilited. He asked the jury» ae 
creatures, whether, except th% believed faim 
idiot, .or a madinan, they could think that hO 
thus deprived himself dod Zanily of a comforta^ 
bie home, for half the sum of money he could ' 
have obtained by selling his goods at a public 
auction V It had been insinuated that he looked 
to the charitable contributions of his neighhouis. 
Alas ! the hand of chanty was often cold; and 
although he had large connexions, to some of 
whom he was grateful, it could npt be believed 
that he would exchange a certainty for an un- 
certainty, and trust to the preeWious source of 
public bounty for a support. Besides, crimes 
seldom remained long undiscovered ; and by this 
casualty he was deprived of his school and pro- 
fession, and had lost one of his infants by a cold 
which it caught that fatal night. He concluded 
with a similar pious recommendation to that 
which closed his former defence; and his coun- 
sel theif called the following witnesses 

f 

Wkteler bought the cottage of which 
the prjsoQ^r hpd changed the insurance. 

Banmk Jtame*^ wifeofTbomea Jenner, said, 
thalMra. B. ewsie out the han>'ng house in a 
whiskey-coat, and piUdw^CMe^ underneath, ia 
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W nig\;it>cap, and without a gown. She 
' saw one of the children in a blanket. Mr. B. 
was a kind and affectionate husband and father. 

T%oma» Marlow^ Serg^nt in the Warwickshire 
militia, quartered at Maresfield, saw Mr. B. se- 
veral times actively employed inrextinguishing 
Ihc fire. He saw the remains of a metal watch 
the next morning, of a locket, and of plate. He 
saw one of the children carrying another from the 
fiames, tho one in its night-clothes, the other 
without her s|ockings. 

Samuel Alree produced the remains of the 
plate, weighing now about Slbs. 

Mrs. Holden, wife of a farmer in the parish, 
knew of the furniture, and many books, which 
the prisoner possessed: of these she assisted in 
making out a catalogue (which was produced) 
and believed, from what she knew, that all the 
articles mentioned in it were in the prisoner’s 
house. It was well gnd comfortably furnished, 
and contained a very good stock of very good 
linen. 

Upon her cross-examination, she said, she had 
been in three chambersj' aod Mrs. B. had many 
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tiin^ shewn her eppare] out of her drawers. Th^ 
was iiWp months before the fire. 

Mr».,(0larke, wife of a storekeeper stationed 
at Maresheld for six years, knew the lower rooms 
of the prisoner’s house, and Mrs. B.’s bed-room. 
They were well furnished. The prisoner had 
been visitfdg her on the evening of the fire, and 
was troubled w'ith a bowel complaint, which 
compelled him to leave the room twice. He 
left his watch in the privy on one of these 
occasions ; and sent back for it that pight. 

• 

Maty Stevens, nurse to Mrs. B., said that the 
family were very well supplied with linen in 
May last. 

A 

T%e Rev. Richard Bingham, magistrate for 
the county Hants, and incumbent of Gosport 
chapel, brotW of the prisoner and of the bar- 
rister of his name, said, that a year and a half 
ago he visited the prisoner, together with Mrs. B. 
and two of his children. They slept there two 
or three nights, and were . comfortably accom- 
modated. T^ prisoner had then a lar|e family 
at home, but no Warders. The witness be- * 
lieved.his brodier took him .intt;^rcyeTy part of * 
his house'to shew him hoir ooimf^hle W bad' 
made, It He Wew hb, l^ipothei^iilibrtffy well : 
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*it was ttot laffge» but couwsted of 300 or i00‘ 
volumes. The house was not by apy means 
elegantly furijished ; but the witness did not be- 
lieve it could by any means be refurnished for 
less than 900 or 1000 ^. His brother was by no 
means in v^aot of money ; if he had been he 
would have applied to the witiiesst as he had 
before dQne« aud always been relieved. 

Captain Joseph lizHj^ham, of the Royal Navy, 
had been fideen years post-captain, and about a ’ 
year and a half ago, ou liis return from the East 
Indies, laid down a very large sum to clear the 
prisoneiof every incumbrance, upon the express 
condition, that he had disclosed every debt to 
him; and he was afterwards assured by his 
brother, that ho was made a tree and happy man. 

John Palmr, newsman, of Morosheld, knew 
the witness, Caley, aud saw him the day after 
' the fire, when he told the witness that he came 
dewn the front stairs, and ,did npt see tlie 
fire ; but if he had come .the other way, he 
should have seen it. He did theif, and now, 
believe the hoy in that story. 

e 

* m 

Sarah Tmmnd assilted in ironing the prison- 
er's linen the dny before the fire. It wen all in 
the house. 



Mary Iforsecraft washed the linen. 


Edward Bateman^ the prisouer’saervant, 
that the stack of wood was exhausted on the 
Monday before the fire, and was therefore re> 
plenished. 


The counsel for the prose cution admitted the 
testimony as to the prisoner’s character, which 
had been given iu the former indictment, without 
recalling the witnesses. 

The Lord Chief Baron then charged the 
jury, who he said were required to find a man 
guilty of the diabolical crime of arson, as it was 
alleged, only for a gain of about 200/. sterling. 
But his lordship was inclined to believe the testi- 
mony of the prisoner’s brother, and those who 
valued the prisoner’s property at double the in- 
surance; and adopted the expression of the 
prisoner, that he must first be convicted of 
madness* before he could be found guilty of 
the crime with which he was charged. The 
pri.*»oner’s brothers were honourable men ; and 
it was not to be supposed they would swear 
tliemselves black in the face even for their 
brother, llis lordship went through the whole 
of the evidence, late, as the hour of the 
day was. ilt justice to the prosecutor, who. 
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s^ibmed} he observed, somewhat eager for the 
)|i^yietion ; and the jury then found the orisoner 
JKot Qvttxsr. • 

the trial of tbeise indictments lasted from 
eight in the morning till neai||r nine st 

night. 
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THE 


RESOURCES OF RUSSIA, 


IS THE EVENT OF A WAR 




Russia, for some time past^ has been the sport of 
two-fold injustice. The inconsiderate zeal of some, 
who were exaggerating her power, and the rooted, 
persevering eninilj of many, who delighted in depre- 
ciating it, have driven her, in the public opinion, from 
that real intermediate station, which she might claim 
of right, apdTill without giving offence. Both friends 
and enesjies liave wronged her, and b»dh have finished 
bj deserting lier. The former, disappointed and vexed 
that she did not roach the height they wished, gav^e her 
no credit for the effort ; and by fixing u»nierited dis- 
grace on her, sought to justi^' their own unreasonable 
expectations. The latter, on the contrary, whose joy 
at lier misfortunes could only be e(|uallc(i by their 
srrief at her successes, have steeled their breasts against 
tivery conviction in her favour ; and, chasing from their 
cheek the conscious blush <ff self-reproach, with trium- 
pbaut alacrity mounted the rostrum, or with exulting 
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eagerness seized the pen to declaim on her polHical im- 
potence. Like determined atheists, they laboured 
wantonly to destroy the only hope and coVisolation, 
which, in the prospect of futurity, her existence pre- 
sented to the suiferiiig nations. 

Tlie maufficieticy of hi r resources^ — the % acillaiion 
of her TpoUctj, — foreign in flounce and corruption , — 
and the defects of her militarjj systenu — form now a 
•creed so general, and so readily embraced, as to call 
loudly for a candid and impartial examination of each 
of these topics. In obeying this call, we may possibly 
discover tlic true proportion between our hopes and 
fears ; fix the balance of public judgment, and relieve 
the general anxiety, as to the result of the war, which 
^ seems now stealing upon the north, with the cautious 
stop of a midnight assassin, or of a wary wolf, whose 
sile.jt approaches in the depth of darkness arc only 
b trayed by the portentous glare of his eye. 

Wlicilicr the following sheets may prove satisfactory 
or luyt, I sliull find some consolation in having at- 
tempted to perform my duly ; and in havftigjtd the way 
fur soiiiC abler pen to undertake and successfully to 
execute tiic task ia which it may be my misfortune to 
fa/I. I must be understood io proceed upon a gene- 
ral principle, independent of accident ; and not in- 
fluenced by the questiofS, whether the expected war 
will or will not t^ike place, and whether it may 
hrqipen sooner or later. Come when it will, the 
ability of liussia to defend herself, is the oidy object 
of this inquiry. I pau.si further premise, that, in 
the progress ot‘ this little work, 1 have entirely 
confined myself to the Russian authorities;, and 
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left foreign writers to reconcile, as well as lliey 
can^ their own contradictions. I feel the more 
ju^siificd*in this preference, as a complete statistical' ac- 
count of the Russian empire haft been published, as laic 
as the year 1S08, under the sanction of gOYernuicnt, 
and with a free use of all the official documents in 
the vaiious departments of slate.* Tlic correctness 
of Ibis account is unquestionable, and supersedes all 
foreign accounts ; inasmuch as these never could have 
been made with tlie same advantages of necessary in- 
formation. 

First tlicn, as to the insuffici€}\cjj of resources. 

The population of Russia, as a source of national 
strength, claims our earliest consideration. The first 
computation was made by order of Peter the Great, ii 
the year 1711); and the return was 1-i millions of 
both sexes, iiicludiiig the L^krainc, and the newly 
conquered countries of Estonia, Livonia, and part of 
Finland. So small a return, notwithstanding ihe con- 
siderable ficquisitioii of territory, will not be surpri- 
sing, when we reflect on the anarchy, co:ifiision, cruel 
wars, and other calamities which Iiad, in the preceding^ 
ages, desolated the Russian empire. 

By the KccoRil ctiuiiicratioiij in 114:3, lliere appeared 
an increaj.c of upwards o/ two millions ; and by the 
tliirdj in i?Gi, of'four millions more. In the year 
1781, when a fourth report was madcj #il*ht millions 
were gained ; ar.d the tiftli and Iasi census^ which 
took place in I7i)i, by an accession of four it.illious, 
gave the total at .‘>2 million* inhabitants. About this 
^time, from 179i to 179o, the annexation of Lilhu- 
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ania and Courland to the Russian crown^ brought in 
five millions more^ and increased the whole popula- 
tion h) 37 millions. * 

As no disasfroiis^evchhs have since impeded fho pro - 
gressive operation of natural causes ; and as the tables 
presented annually to the synods from all Ihe parishes 
tlironghout the empire, of births, marriages, and deaths, 
shew the regular increase of 5()0,()0() lor each year ; 
\\c can, without fear of error, state the present pt^pula- 
tion of Russia, ending with the last > ear (ISll), at 
45 and half, or at 46 millions, if we add the tract of 
country ac(jiiired from Polajjd by the treaty of Tilsit. 

This is a prodigjpiis population, and inferior only 
to that of France, swelled beyond all proportion with 
tbeoverflowing tribute of her conquests. But thefor- 
Aidablc magnitude of numbers, with regard to Russia, 
does not allbrd a safe ground for coiK lusion ; and, like 
the rising moon, reflected and niagnified by the 
floating vapours in the atmosphere, deceives theew^ as 
its real appearance. The population, to be eflicient, 
must be in some dearec commensurate with the terri- 
tory ; and a single gjance at the geographical sitivdion 
'ofRussiais sufficient to shew how immensely the latter 
exceeds the former. Her 46 million inhabitants, if 
distributed over thesurface of no less than 340,000 ge- 
ographical sejuare miles (16,4XK),OUO square wcists, or 
near 1 1,000,000 English square miles ), will appear like 
a few solitary shrubs, scattered over a vast desart to 
remind the traveller of helpless weakness, rather than 
of cfierigetic grandeur. The proportion of* 46 million 
souls to the stated number of gi^pgraphical miles, will 
be only 129 souls to each square mile ; and when it i« 
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considered iliat in France and other populous countries 
in jMirope, each square mile is supposed to rontain 
about .J2000 peo[)le, the ability of Russia to make con- 
quests ;iiid ev(‘n to ])rpserve her existence as a nation^ 
will ajipear a miracle, or one of those phenomena in 
tlx* poli.tit al world, which set conjecture at defiance, 
and mock cmtj effort to comprehend them. 

The prospective conlemphiticii of 875 million 
souls, which Russia ou«::ht to have in proportion to her 
territory Jind the prjjulation of other eeimtrics, only 
heiivhteiis tlie sense of her present deficieru v ; and ha- 
rass(‘slhe mind with doubts whether* owinsrto tin; ri- 
gorous elimatc and other cau;'-)i\s unfavourable to her 
northern possessions, she can ever litjpe for sucJi an in- 
crease as would pLice lier in cverv respect on a par with 
other pt)W(‘rs; ami whether it would not he best for 
tl)e peace and lrapj)iue‘'S ofmaakind, tliat such a pro- 
ject should never be realized. 

In pnr*^uiog, however, IhiN track of reasorang, we 
should e cap-?' one error onU to fail into another of a 
no less sprjoiis uatuie ; and to appea'^as voluntary fol- 
lowers iii*the train of those, with whojn spots pass for 
eclipses, and wlio find it paijjful to turn their eves Jfor 
one moment from the unfavourable view of the picture. 

We have only to choes<‘ thc^iniddie way , and the vast 
disproportion between the populat urn and t(*rritory of 
Russia, as well as the appreluMisioi.s thereby excited, 

will be vvonderfiillv lessened bv the diseov<*rv, that no 

. ' ■ 1 

less than three fourths of her imnx'iise territorv contain 
only one fifteenth part of luii* population ; and that con- 
sequently, fourteen fifteenths ofher |u)pn]atioi] are con- 
centrated only oil one fourth of her territory. In other 
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xN'ords, to *hc S j8,Oi> 0 so^iuwe nulos wliicli Sibc- 

rin (‘iuiliinij*, M\ixc UiC .> milHou ; aii;i to 

ll.e l)v/J ge<?g% K'jiuui’ njilc.s of i iu iv<iro;;e, 

iheic ivtuaiu iihiiious; is iiturc ibaii orio 

fointb of iW millions, said to bo tLo v.iiulo j)op! latioii 

of Europe, 'twelve { rrsons in Sibcri .. an;l jivut ‘00 

ia .liti Europ.an [urt <jf Russia 1o oacbgoog'r sqw.ue 

u.iiC, uiust th< rcforc boa fail and corieclea.oiil'Uion ; 

and iliougU it is inut li be low the sf aiuLr J of European 

j>opula'i<m, app.araiue^ evenio this case, i.. mere un- 

favourabb lba:i nali(> ; for, inauypar^s of Emopean 

KLi^3ia, especially towards the arevcr\ (l)inly in- 

Ijabitecb aud bear almost the same small ])iop(utioii to 

the rest as docs Sibeiia, The tJiickest population of 

Russia is between 18” and 5j”oi latitude, and fro^n4^^i^, 

to G8 of loiu^i tilde, comparatively on a small space, ia- 

cludhig lliegovenimcntsof J/o.s/i'oiy, fVladimir, Rla» 

zan,Kurr>k^ Orlow, Charkoio, /'bro/uj, Penza, Kazan, 

'J'anibonVj PoUava, TclicrniguJJ*, JSlinsk, and others; 

some of which contain from 1300 to 2 KiO soulsto each 

« 

square nslle, and bring Russia nearer to an ..equality 
with otiR r powers, than mavbav^ bcenat first imagined. 

df the coujpai isou should still be in favour of France, 
it will bels jt^eni^d by llic consideralion, that her popu- 
lation is more nujueriear'than ( Art five ; and that tliis 
hi t, as it jippears at present, is better preserv(‘d in Rus- 
sia, where pejsons frojo 20 to 30 years of age arc not 
jjcar so scarce as in Fi once. Besides, national strength, 
derived from [lopulatiou, depends in a great rnca.surc on 
the peculiar character of that population ; and on the 
energy of government in seizing and bringing, that 
character into action. Of the first almost every page 
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•of the ancient and modern history of Russia presents us 
with Uic most pleasing assurances ; as to the last, \\ f^ 
liavt no reason to be distrustful, sjiice tlie contest which 
the Russian government is likely to maintain, will be, 
no longVrr for any foreign interest, but for Ikt own im- 
im3diate defence and safety. The quesi^ion will not be, 
\\liethcr Austria or Prussia are to be assisted with her 
arms ; or whether England is to be supported in her in- 
tercourse with the European continciil ; but whether 
Russia shall exist, or be erased from the list of nations. 
France cannot, as formerly', pretend that she entertains 
no direct hostility, and no wish to invade the territories 
or destroy the political influence of Russia. The ene- 
my’s designs will be unmasked ; and his arms openly 
pointed against the dearest interests of Russia. His as- 
saults will have no other plea but inordinate ambition, 
an avowed object of enmity, a manifest desire to molest 
and destroy, and a premeditated, unwarrantable appeal 
to force ; he therefore will be opposed with correspond- 
ing vigour, and determination suitable to tlie press- 
ing occasion ; wiih a magnanimity and patience fully 
proportidiT^te to the magnitude of danger ; and with 
that flrmness and perseverance, which, if protracted, 
will be finally crowned with success. It would be no 
less unjust to suppose the Russian government so want- 
ing in wisdom and fores^ht, as not to have beheld the 
enemy’s preparations with a suspicious and jcplous eye. 
Whatever may be his success, it wi’\ nqt be owing 
to the chance of surprise. 

Nor are the pecuniary means, which are emphatically 
called the sinews of war, so scanty in Russia, as they 
liavetieea generally imagined. The comparatively low 
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state of her finances^ if fairly viewed^ may tend to raisa 
^ur confidence rather than depress it. 

The following arc the sources of the jcaVly rcif* '.nuc 
cf Russia. ' 

Poll tax - . . - 52,0()(>/)00 

Duties on distilleries - - 2r),00(),0(){) 

Custam-1 1011*^0 did ies - - l^j0dt;,000 

Produce of the mint s and the mint lO^GOO^COO 
Stamp duties - _ - 8/JOOj(WX) 

Fisheries^ mills, forestsand post-offices C,0C0,00O 
The tribute of subjected nations 1,00()/)(K) 

Total 115,000,000 

As this revenue is not dependent on the fluctuating 
state of foreign exchange, it must be calculated at par ; 
and is therefore equal to 15 million pounds sterling. 
Unquestionably it makes no figure by the side of CiO 
millions in the disposal of France, or 50 millions an- 
pually brought to the British e.xchcqiKT ; bntthv n it 
^should be considered, that the above re\a‘nuc of llu^ 
is free, permanent, unincumbered with heavy inlerest 
on national debt, and has all those adililional source s 
untouched, which in France and England are nearly ' 
pxhausted.r 

The system of taxation cap. scarcely be said to exist 
in Russia. The poll-tax, amounting to little more 
thanune rouble per head, and being nearly all the peo- 
ple pay, certainly deserves not the n(imc of a system. 
The manufacturing interest, if wc except the articles 
exported, 19 not burthenetl with taxes ; and from its 
yisihle progress, as appears from the yearly important 
diminution of almost 2 million roubles in the imports 
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•of foreij^n inaimfactures, this branch of industry pro- 
n»i ;r s to Russia^^ii the hour of need^ no inconsiderable 
sii{^)ort. • 

T{!c produce and consumption o^salt, amounting 
yearly to 20 million pouds, upwards of 300^000 tons, 
formerly an important branch of rovonue to the govern- 
iniiit, but now free and unproductive, rpay be re- 
suo.'ied on emergency, and under the auspices of the su- 
perior administration now placed over it, may be ren- 
dered more than ever profitable. All the branches of 
agriculture, as regards consumption at home, are free 
from taxes, and may be made largely to contribute to 
ihc relief of national necessities. Russia has not as yet 
liad recourse to duties on malt-liquors, the consump- 
tion of which is immense ; or on houses, windows, dogs, 
coaches, and every domestic and foreign luxury ; nor 
lias she wielded yet* the potent engine of a funding 
systfMu. in short, she has the example of France and 
Finghiiid before her ; and if the w orst comes, she can 
but relieve herself in the same maimer ; though, I 
think, slick* in no immediate danger of being driven 
to this extremity. 

Her commerce, though small when compared with 
that of England, is profitable enough to bear additidonal 
burthens; and her circulating capital, which is com- 
puted at 200 million rqublc^in specie, and 100 millions 
in paper, exhibits at once the sufficiency of her credit 
and the solid foundation of her prosperity. Add to this, 
that she nevey subsisted on foreign plunder, as France 
has done, and never counted ^it one of the principal 
sources of her revenue ; tiie approadliing annihilation, 
therefore, of tffis source, in proportion as the countries 
which supplied it become more and more exhausted. 
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may soon reduce her formidable rival to an equalif v , 
with herself. 

Granting, however, the balance at all events to be 
against her, as to fhe'relativc means and resources of 
France; the advantage of acting on tlic dcf‘i 7 '»ivc is 
more than siitlieiciit to turn the scale in her fivour. In 
this point of vievf, we have to consider, not whether 
she can go as far as France in sending and maintain- 
ing troops abroad ; but whether she has a sufticienl 
force at home to repel the enemy ; and whether her in- 
ternal resources are ade(juatc to the support, mainte- 
nance, and due exertion of that force. This is a clieer- 
ing subject ; and vve shall t»ike a short retrospective 
view of it. 

A century ago, that is in the year 1712, the militarv 
force of Russia amounted in all to 107,3 j 0 men. As 
this muster was made three years after the nionionble 
battle of Poltava, I cannot help observing here, that 
unless Peter the Great had brought almost every soldier 
lie had into the field, a thing in it? very nature impose 
sible, the statemcnls of Swedish and other foreign liis- 
torians, of 80,000 men in one place, and as many in 
another, with which Peter over whelmed Charles, must 
appear to every intelligent and candid man, what it 
really is, an absurd apd inconsistent exaggeration. 

At the death of Peter, the country inherited from liis 
genius and perseverance a well appointed and disciplined 
army of 200,000 men, having almost doubled within 
the short perk^id of twel ve years, that is, from 1712 to 
1?25, in which that great prince died. Iii 1771 it was 
considerably augmented ; aiKt^from that time to 1794 
it was increased to 312,785 men ; and now it is not 
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• jiiluch less than 700, COO men. The following are its 
component parts : 

• * REGEEAR TROOPS. ' 

* ^ Rniik and file. 

1. Life Guards (horse) consisting of five 


regiments ... - 3,316 

' 2 . Ditto foot, six regiments - • - 0,305 

3. ^ Field Cavalry, 46 regiments - 49,788 

4. ' Ditto Infantry, 1.30 do. - 219,125 

5. Garrisons, 19 do. ... 70,884 

6. Artillery - - - - 42,963 


395,381 

Otticers 12, '<09 

Total 408,090 


iRHEGULAR. 


Different icf»;iments of Calnuicks, Tar- 


tars^ Don Cozatvs.^ &c. &c. 

98,211 

Officers 

2,189 

Total 

Invalids, iiu luding officers. 

100,400 

24,660 

Grand total 

533,150 


The provinces, which were mentioned before as the 
most populous in the Russian vmpirc, and which con- 
tain about 15 millions of male population, by a new 
levy in 1S06 of one in a hundred, furnished an addi- 
tional number , of 150,000 men; which ‘makes the 
present force of Russia amount t{) 683,150 men. By 
deducting 70,884 for garrisons, and 24,660 invalids, 
tliere. remains 587,606 eflective men ; or 487,206 
regulars, and 100,400 irregulars, — a force which, if 
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assisted by local advantages^ can defy Ibc united 
eiForis of all the invaders Europe can send against her. 

* It is a consoling and pleasing consideration, that the 
population of Russia has not since been drained by 
fresh levies, as it has been in France by the system of 
conscription, enforced and executed, with such rigour, 
in anticipation. Moreover, a militia was raised in'thc 
same year (1S06), of no less ihan 6(JO,000 men, \\ho 
were already in motion, and in condition to take the 
field. In consequence of the peace of Tilsit, this force 
was dismissed, witli the exception of those who wished 
to enlist in the regular army, and with the reservation of 
2(X),(X)0 men fol any future emergency ; so that with 
this ample reserve, and in consequence of the natural 
progress of population in five years, or the great mim- 
her of those who have attained the proper age for ser \ ice, 
Russia bids fair to maintain the contest without resort* 
ing to any extraordinary measure, and exhausting thosir 
regular and main sources of strength, which in the last 
extremity must still prove her safeguard . She may s ti i I 
present — what imperial France cannot-^thc cheerful 
countenance of qian. From St. Petersburg h, to Mos- 
kow, and from Moskow to the Euxine, the traveller 
may still see that active and smiling industry, which 
neither feels nor fears the hostile sword — but which, in 
the regions of France, fl^rink,s with tlie chill blast of 
war, and withers in the meretricious embraces of a 
hollow peace. The tearful eye, the mournful visage, 
the wide-spreading desolation, * and the melancholy 

* The author’s personal experience, and all recent aroonnts of Fiance 
confirm the desertion of reads even ir the vicinity of Paris j and the diffi- 
culty of mcetinfr, out of the army, young persons from 15 to 30 years of 
age. women, and old men arc the only heiugs that present them- 

selves to the sight of a traveller* 
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• spcdaclc of helpless infancy, and loitering age, torn 
from (heir natural prop of manhood ; all the calanuties 
wliicli France in the fulness of her pride and the wan-' 
ton e\er(ion of her power has 1i)rought upon herself, 
^^llie wishing to alllict others, — arc yet unknown, 
unfelt, and unseen in Russia : and may remain so, 
thhugli ho&ts of foes should conspire her ruin. 

't he natural '‘ituation of Ru-sia is such, that she can 
\\ itli ea^'C and coiivciiicnee maintain and ‘•sipport while 
on her own giound, notonly thefor^nidable force she 
poshCas.e*', but double that number, if necesait^ should 
require it. All her means are within herself ; and no 
coniilry in the known world is so Iktlc dependent on 
commercial or any oilier intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, Could commodities or the nec essaries themselves 
be transported with the same facility as money which 
represents them, she* might provide for her armies, at 
aiy distance from home, better than any power in 
Euiop<', 1‘Vance herself notcxceptcd. There is nothing 
relating to the maintenance of an army, but what she 
can di aw from herself, find on her ow n land,and manu- 
facture, with her own hand; an advantage which she 
pro-eininontly fiijojs, of which no external cause can 
deprive her, and which, as long as it is enjoyed, must 
render her, on her own territory, invincible. Food, 
clothing, and ammumtion bf every kind, are amply 
supplied to her by art and nature ; and placed at her 
absolute disposal. * 

From the .report of the minister of the interior on 
agriculture, for Ihc years 1803,^ 1803, and ISdt, it ap- 
pears, <hat after all the wports to foreign countries, 
and all the deductions for distilleries, and those pro^ 
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\inces or governments which arc unfavourably situa^' 
ted, and where annual harvests are not sufficient to 
maintain the inhabitants ; there remained, as an ave- 
rage surplus of 'corn for each year, 50 million tchet- 
werts, or 450 million pouds, about 7 million torij ; 
which, if sold at tlie usual price of 4 nobles per tchet- 
wert, would bring Russia 200 million roubles a year, 
almost twice as much as the whole revenue of thebni- 
pire. Those who calculate the resources of Russia 
only by their nominal representation, money, will do 
well to pause and reflect awhile on the above prodi- 
gious source w ithin herself, which must increase with 
the population, « and outrun, for whole centuries to 
come, the demand at home, by reason of the vast 
superabundance of soil, and which may, ere long, be 
converted into the circulating medium. 

The cloth manufactories of Russia, according to 
the report of 1804, were 1353 in number, containing 
2428 looms ; and employing 28,680 hands of both 
sexes. The quantity of cloth, manufactured that year 
only for the army, was 1,806,632 arshins, or about 
1,405,158 English yards. ^ i 

The leather manufactories, 850 in number, which, 
besides domestic consumption, exported in the year 
1804 to the value of 1,786,871 roubles ; as well as 
the linen manufactories, 285 in number, employing 
23,711 hands, and enabling Russia annually to make 
considerable exports, are loo well known to suppose 
the Russian soldier can ever be in wanjt of things so 
necessary to his health and comfort. 

The manufactory of arms^ in Tula, from 1770 to 
1780, produced upwards of 162, 50Q muskets, and 
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63,000 pair of pistols, besides the correspondent num- 
ber pf swords, sabres, and other arms, at the low rate , 
of 4 roubles per musket, acd tlic resj in proportion. 
The annual produce of this manufactory must have 
materially increased since 1780^ though no account 
of At has yet hem published. Thel*e are, besides, 
sevejral other niaiiufacfories of less importance, which 
however furnish a considerable quantity of arms every 
year, and secure Russia against any want in articles 
of such indispensable utility. The Russian soldier 
has not, as yet, used any other arms than what were 
manufactured at lionic. A small supply from Eng* 
land, in the last war, had for its object to assist 
Prussia, and was not received in time. 

The copper mines of Russia, through the means of 
her foundcries, can always su[)ply her with the requi- 
site proportion of Cdiuioi], Her iron mines are too 
well known to need any comment ; and the produce 
of her gold and silver mines is nearly the whole cir- 
culating specie, the aniounl of which has already been 
mentioned. Her lead mines are also sufficient to 
supply bet wants ; ^nd the following is the annual 
quantity of metal in pouds, and value in roubles. 


Pouds. Roubles. Copecks, Value iu Roubles. 


Gold 

40 

15,000 

pr. pond ' 

' 600,000 

Silver 

1,300 

1,000 

f9 

1,300.000 

Lead 

50,000 

4 

99 

400,000 

Copper 

185,000 

20 

99 < 

8 

O 

id> 

Iron 8 

,000,000 

4,80 

99 

14,000,000 

Total 8, 

^36,340 

• 

Total 

20,400,000 


Owing tp tha natural abundance of ail the necessaiy 
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materials, the quantity of gunpowder manufactured in 
^Russia has always been more than sutScieiit not qnly 
for public purpasesj but for the private use of .indivi- 
duals. The frequent fire- works, being the fii^vouritc 
amusement of llic Russians in general, are supposed 
to consume more gunpowder than would supply ^ho 
army of a moderate power. For want of documents 
to ascertain the exact quantity with which Kusi^ia is 
yearly furnished, we must take its cheapness as the 
criterion of its abiindance. The foreign supply of 
pow^dcr as well as lead, w hich w'as drawn from England 
during the laic var. was merely on account of the 
ships of the line which were at a distant e from home. 

It does not come w ithin my present object to give a 
statement of all the nuinnfacturcv of Russia, which, ge- 
nerally speaking, aresiichas to ttiakc her independent 
in all^ the necessaries, and in some of the luxuries of 
civilized life; and it was suCicient to mention oidy 
those which arc intimately coiinccted with the main- 
tenance of her military force, in onlcr to shew' that her 
eflbrts arc not likely to experience a clicck from any 
failure af natural or artificial resources, as regards her 
own defence and protedion. W e sliall, however, bri 
further comiiiced of this b^ considering at what small 
expcnce her armies are svpportcd, aiid how ample are 
her nominal or pecuniary means, in relation to the real 
commodities or necessaries, which she can always 
purchase from her ow n subjects, and obtain from her 
own soil. 

The wliolc of her regular forces cost in time of peace 
•only I0,()Sy,71 1 roubles ; which, in proportion to her 
revenue, being a Utile more tlian a 1 5th part of the 
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• whole, is certainly cheaper than in any military nation 
in Europe. In time of war, the additional expence is 
onl^ 200, roubles ; and if ^we add the irregular 
troops,’ which, with tlic excepiiou of officers, receive 
thVir pay only for the time of actual service, wc canuot 
be far from truth in slating the whole expeuce at 11 
million roubles ; a very small portion, and can be 
easily spared from the rcYcnuc of 115 luillions. 

The first idea that occurs on seeing this statement is, 
the miserable, starving state of the soldier ; hut the ad- 
vantage of possessing real means will soon banish this 
idea, and shew the Russian soldier, though apparently 
worwSepaid, yet substantially better maintained perhaps 
than in any other country. The average suni which 
he receives, about 12 roubles and 50co[?eclvsayear, is 
certainly a trifling pay ; but then he is provided with 
flour and other articIes*ofprovisian, which arc sufficient 
to sup()ort him through the year, and enable him in 
some measure to consider his pay as mere pocket 
inonty. His clothing, which is entirely at the expence 
of government, costs only 12 roubles extra ; and af- 
foids an*a{|[ditional proof that a government, possessed 
of a revenue so large in proportion to its expences, 
can raise, in self-defence, increase, and maintain a 
force adequate to every political emergep,cy. 

How far we may relyoii tlfe moral character of the 
Russian population, under a well-directed govern- 
ment, history can furnish us facts on whichit will be 
perfectly safe and just to reason. . 

During the jieriod of terror apd desolation, which 
terminated in the election of Michael, ancestor of Peter 
the Great, to the Russian throne, the reins of govern^ 
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meut were abandoned to the uncontroled rage of anar- 
chy and lawless faction^ and Russia, torn by internal 
and external wars, w^s neither able to crush the ddhics- 
tic traitor that led upon her vitals, nor resist the inso- 
lence and w'anton cruelty of the foreign invader, fm- 
postors multiplying fast, and rebels springing up on all 
sides, harassed her provinces and preyed upon her 
towns ; while the ferocious Tartar ravaged her fields, 
and spread, far and wide, the torrent of destruction over 
her dominions. The rapacious Pole found way to 
Moskow, and held it firmly in his grasp ; and the Swede 
in the seeming garb of a deliverer, perfidiously seized 
on Novgorod, and unblushii'gly extended his usurpa- 
tions to other cities. The empire was assailed in all its 
points at once. , Serpents nestled in its bosom, and its 
extremities were lacerated with the edge of the enemy’s 
steel. No arm was uplifted in Tts defence ; for the few 
that w'cre faithful to its cause, had been dispersed and 
exterminated. National spirit was subdued, national 
efforts were paralized ; and the country was sinking 
apparently to rise no more. The whole space of 
Russia was within the cily-wallsof Nijncy Jfuvgorod ; 
and there was also her final deliverance. 

Kuzina Minin, a person of mean condition, by trade a 
butcher, in spirit a patriot, and indeed a hero, suddenly 
appears in the market- p*iacc with all his property at his 
feet. lie calls on his townsmen, he paints in true co- 
lours thd* miseries of their country, points to his bare 
^arms and swears to exert them for its.deliverancc or 
lose them ; hepoints fohis property, swears to sacrifice 
it in the common cause ; and his manly appeal thrills 
iike au electrical shock through every heart, and in a 
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thousand breasts at once kindles the noble flame of pa- 
triotism. The citizens hear hiiiij and vow to conquer 
ordo die/ They follow his example, they bring all thed: 
property to the coramoii stock, they seize their arms, 
they raise a number of warriors from the sale of their 
effects, they enlist their children and servants, they 
^ace the gallant Pojarsky, a noble veteran, at their 
head, they march against the enemy, they drive him as 
the rising tempest does the autumn leaves; and in a 
few weeks, the impostors, the rebels, tlie Tartars, the 
Poles, and the Swedes, were seen no more, Russia, as- 
tonished and rejoiced, could only observe by the bloody 
track left behind, which way herenefliies had disappear- 
ed. Slie looked back with the assured eye of expe- 
rience, respired with conscious gratitude under the 
protecting shadow of the family of Romanow, and with 
prophetic delight c6ntemplated her future greatness* 
So small were the means, and so great was the event ; 
yet nothing in all this was extraordinary or miraculous. 
The whole was the natural result of the inherent ener- 
gies of Russia, which did not break forth only for 
want of proper excitement. Russia was not prostrated 
or undone ; she slept, and had only to wake in order 
to shake off* her ignominious fetters. It was a giant 
stumbling over the rock of faction, somewhat hurt 
but not crushed ; a feeble* hand chanced to bind his 
wounds, and helped him to rise — and his first step was 
a total destruction of his foes. It was a dormant mass 
of combustible ingredients, pent up for years within 
the bowels of the earth, which wanted only the help 
of a spark to throw off* in an instant the cumbrous 
weight that pressed it down. 
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^ Such waSj and is stiii the character of the Russian 
people. Instead of degenerating*, it has inipjroed 
Wth the general civilization and social order since tiiat 
time introduced/ and till now happily inaintainetL 
What benefit has been subsequently derived froai/a 
character so i III prjDved,wc may judge by the glorious 
and unprecedented reign of Peter the Great, who with 
only 7 inillions of male population, and 8 njillion 
roubles of revenue, was enabled to fortify tlieboumia- 
ries, to build fleets, to raise cities, to maintain armies, 
to subsidize his allies with troops ai.d tnasure, to 
unite the Caspian and Black Stawith the Baltiek, by 
means of pn^digiotis canal.- — the completion of which 
is reser\cd lor tJie hajipy reign (d Alexander — to make 
head against his combined em inhs, and finally to 
come ofl' a eonejunor from the protracted and san- 
guinary contest of t wenty years. * 

And shall the increased resources of Russia — shall 
her prowess, so often tried and grown to maturity, be 
now deemed so little, as to excite no respect, and no 
confidence ? Shall her advantages and her reputation, 
the laborious acquisition of years, be in a moment sur- 
rendered at the shrine of that ten i fie idol which the 
name. of France has set up for universal worship and 
adoration ? Has thcprospeiity, bequeathed by Peter 
the Great to his country, %o littjc solidity in it, tliat 
the first bold invader may, if he pleases, pull it down, 
like somege,rgoous overgrown fabrick, too heavy for 
its puny and slender foundation ? No ! Jmpossiblc ! 
The enemy that hopes to conquer Russia, on her owm 
4erritory^ must be prepared to^pay in tenfold measure 
f6r each drop of blood she sheds, and fpr each groan 
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that may be extortrcl from her. Before she falls, every 
one, of lif'i* '^00,000 warriors, and n»ore if necessary#' 
iniisl hi* . destroyed ; and every dne w ill be preceded by 
many a, f>eb) bi^ gTave. The Rnss'ian soldier, ever 
gince he has been invested with that name, has not 
orx:c yet. flinched from the combat,* and ere he dies. 


* Tl»'* i'ltinifKial superiority of the Russian •Joldu r cannot be doubted by 
tho>-c who arc m iiiiy dt'«jrc‘o acquaiutt il with his < haiacter. The* ph^’siral 
strength o/' nvau nearly tiie same in all countries, yi t Oicrc arc various 
and prjwciTul rauMS, which, in the exertion and a]>pU'‘DtioM oVth.at str('n«th, 
may pro«i»'<’» a c«‘ '*idciul/lc diflVrence between the natives ol one country 
and anothci-: i cut ^oitU‘ct‘:o>t ; local pnjuocrs; imperc' pffhic htftuc^C’f 
ofapcnihnt mu't or i>,t of luzcs^ an'I a pcculiui fori'iuiinn of icco'y ; temporary 
tiitliusiastn ; p<tacifH^: and habits of bfc ; ar^* so ninny causes who^c opera- 
tion isveiy powerftil in producing that dillci once. Thus a FronrliDjan^# 
•u[)CMority con I'-ls iit present in tenipornry t'Hflr/siavmf created by the 
ro\ olutioii and maintained by Ruonapai te’s Mdwcqucnt \icto,!<*s; that of 
an Kn/ili.sbntun in ' V, a ^ausc whoso action is as far as tba 

fctalnlity 'if tin- Ininnm nnnd c.m ^o. Hubit.^ o/ iif are to the bony what 
principle is to tin’ mind. The union of both niu''t make the pob*.e5isor 
doubly sfro)j.ii:» and ihcir operation imist be more j iiucrtal and lasting in 
pioporti uK The IN’sdan soKhcr »s t'le only one, pc haps. in w li -iii these 
two caU'Cs arr » hi-M-lv m-itci: rru habits of his- Iilc are such, that tlieie is 
i»o soldier in tlic world who^t vants ni.- (o'ver, a«ivl w ho can bear fatiaue and 
tljC hard-ln'vs »d '.i witti«qnai *o it»i<ic. fU* is t».>ilv euiefatitrable. He 
can br:nf' wcu*- cr, w -.t . " rest, vin iswal top , au<l extraOTV 

dinary pilvatons, to I'ciit-i s* and .Pne-’'! rnrTC,'' h* slu-’iieth ot the physi- 

ciil pow» IS of man. It 's b» no n»c,'s..ii thiim fora Russian 

soldier to iriari’h tie e<- day.s and almost w tli.uit intcn\tptioTi, engage 

the nicmy iinnicili.itc’v, iIl I.’ t. >in le. a- nun* a period of time, and come 
off vii’torioiis. It was 'hi' e\ti:’» vlu'a \ ph''»%4d sti*«-n">li. iiiat is acquired 
and improved by habit, wind! p.* vented the otheruiso ci rtal’i junctioti of 
Moreau and ’Macdonahl m luih ; win* ne\cr btht wed, neve** .♦ho.ii'l’t it was 
possible for one of them to !>• sep-arau-d troni the o. , defe ited *-y ai> 
enemy t-o distant froyi Imtii. » 

The ptm/y ilr.-na! > ol a Riissmu soldier or i/a* ahhilij of sufieriinr long all 
bodily incoriToiii<*in'( s, o'viin; to llie^auie liulut, is almost unexauiplt d. As 
to his princplCf it is cXekisi'n'K caleetaJeii to make* bun iiunoibU’. 

Tb»t pr/wri/dc is foiuuled upon leligion, and saoied devotion to duty,.^ He 
goes to battle with an almost certain anticipation of his end, to meet which 
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in a cause so dear, will execute such revenge, as in a 
l^hort time will leave tlie enemy no victim to feed it. 

V 

Of the pretended vacillation ofpolicij with, which 
Russia has been^ charged, I have only to trace the 
origin to that political and self-conscious delinquency, 
which had no other means to screen itself from the 
piercing eye of public inquiry ; and which by a short 
statement of facts may still be forced from its dark 
retreat, and dragged into open day, from whose light 
it shrinks with such unequivocal terror. 

In the war which terminated in the peace of Tilsit, 
the emperor of Russia appeared only in the character of 
an ally, ready in conjunction with England to assist the 
weaker powers threatened by France ; the sudden dis- 
persion however of the Prussian armies, and the apathy 
of Austria who remained an indificrciit spectator, drove 
the whole storm of war upon Russia, and her sovereign 
became, against his inclination and original intention, a 


he is not only resigned, but even determined. To die in battle^ br thinks, 
is a straight road to Heaven; Death, therefore, which Is the* only enemy 
that could make him shrink from combat, is the very one whom he Sft*k.s to 
encounter, and who, so far from being , ii object of fear to him, is that of a 
joyful expectation of a glorious reward hereafter. The only danger he 
knows and fears, is to disobey officer’.s commands. Such is his st use, 
opinion, and conviction of duty, whicli»is con.«*tantly' uppermost in hii 
thoughts, excluding every idea of jreril and danger, that to fulfil it, to exe- 
cute his ordea?, or do nothing contrary to tliem, is his only systein, admit- 
ting of no modification in peculiar cases of imminent danger, of no excep- 
tion, no allowance whatever. To perform whatever hp is commanded, or 
to die, is the only alternative he adopts. Were one officer, and one soldier 
only, left on the field, out a whole Russian army, and surrounded by 
thousands of the victorious enemy, the soldier would not lay down his 
arms, if the officer commanded him not to do it. Indeed, there huv^ beea 
instances aj^proachiiig to this as near as possible. 
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principal in the contest for which he had not been pre- 
pared. It was certainly in his power to recede, since 
he*wantdd neither the tempting opportunity of doing 
so, nor a combination of circumsiSinces to justify the 
step ; bu,t the principle of honour was paramount to all 
Ollier considerations, and he resolved on a strict and 
faithful adherence to those pre-existing engagements 
witli England, which though on her part were yet to 
be fidfilled, it was repugnant to his feelings to doubt ; 
and which, he hoped, might yet inspire Austria with 
confidence, and rouse her into activity. Such were the 
sentiments, and such were the motives, that determined 
Alexander to continue the war in tvhich he had no im- 
mediate interest, and by declining which he might have 
spared much horror and bloodshed, and yet gained the 
same final advantage;:-! of additional security and protec- 
tion to his frorAiers.’ 

But Alexander was deceived. The destinies of 
England were no longer in the same hands ; and the il- 
lustrious son of Chatham was no more. The man 
whose active genius was the shield of protection, and 
whose 'word was the rock of confidence, and the rallying 
standard of the oppressed nations, was gone ; and with 
li^o public integrity, generosity, and. honour, which 
lilooined on the brow of England, descended to the" 
grave. Ilis unobtentations firmness was succeeded by 
arrogant imbecility ; and his skill and experience gave 
jiliice to a splenditl pageantry of pretensions, which the 
•first, experiment dissolved into a mere* noxious valour. 
'I'lie restless demagogues who clamoured during his 
laborious life, seized on his armour, even before the 

D 
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body that wore it was laid in the earth ; but they 
found it more ponderous than they expected, and stag- 
ger;d under its weight. They clothed themselves ,>in 
his plumage; but agackdaw could not be long con- 
cealed under the borrowed feathers of a peacock. .They 
found that it was much easier to censure, and declaim 
with vehemence, than govern and act with energy ; and 
that it was less difficult to command a keen encounter 
of tongues,” than to hurl the thunderbolt of destruction 
upon the foe, and direct a mighty conflict between 
powerful nations. Instead of a supple and elastic ])(xly 
which moved, contracted, or expanded, with a single ef- 
fort, they brought one of monstrous size, disjointed, and 
so constructed, that one muscle hindered ffie motion of 
another, and each limb served a separate bead. On the 
facing traces of a constellation removed to another 
and a happier sphere,, they came like fleeting, illusive 
meteors, which it would have been certain destructive)!! 
to follow. In short, the men who at that time governed 
England under the !nodest assumption of All tlie Ta- 
lents,” had neither candour to disavow their engage- 
ments, nor honesty to fulfil them ; neither bo!(!nc,as to 
proclaim their wishes and predilections, nor magnani- 
mity to retract those wishes, and subdue those prcdilcc- 
^ons ; neither fear of the success of France, noras.su- 
rance of the cfTectual resistmice of Russia ; neither 
sense and virtue to be just to others, nor policy and 
generosity to assist their friends, and thereby render 
justice to themselves. 

To 'expect from men like these any efficient co-opera- 
tion, or an honourable discharge.of the obligations into 
which they solemnly entered, was perhaps the only 
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^^eakness that could expose Alexander to censure ; for, 
through ^the flimsy texture of their promises, it was 
easy to perceive they never raeant. to perform them ; 
and that their first determination, on hearing of the fate 
of Prussia, was to abandon the field to France, and to 
throw no obstruction in the progress of her arms. In 
vain did the emperor of Russia remind them of what 
was expected from them. Ilis applications and remon- 
strances were answered with soothing words, that meant 
nothing and cost nothing; or softened with the truly 
consoling presence of an agent who, instead of money, 
brought with him pride enough to i/nagine himself the 
supreme dictator, and colours dark enough to paint 

* It was said with some reason, that Lord Hutchinson, encouraged 
by Mr. Windham, had really entertained a notion of being, at least^ 
virtually, commander in chiei' of the Russian forces; and finding his very 
moderate expectation disappointed, and bis bringing off the British troops 
from Egypt, (after Abercrombie’s death had sealed their victory,) not 
considered by the barbarous Russians so great an exploit as he fondly 
imagined it, he grew morose, sullen, and but too well complied with tht 
wishes of his ruling friends at home, in sending them dispatches without 
a single wliite spot in them ; and of so black a complexion, that it was 
deemed imprudent to publish them ; as in such a case it w»’ould have 
been necessary to pioducc the dispatches of Sir Robert Wilson, who 
wMs also with the Russian army ; and who, not having the honour of 
being one of the “ T.ilents,” and therefore not keen or profound enough 
to sec things diflcrentiy iVom what they were, used much less ink in his 
compositions, tiu'in the depraved consistency of the party required. The 
whole of this coiulnct was so rmposlerous, so palpably unjust and impo- 
litic, as to be generaiiy believed ; for the greater it? absurdity, the more 
it was palpable and characteristic of the party, possessiuj among other 
peculiarities an uncommon sagacity in the choice and appointment of 
agents iirjd miuit.;crs, who, flora the great Lord Hutchinson down to 
Mr.Eifakine (the remaining twdg ofthcTaktjts), have always proved them- 
bclves of the stock-, and by their maivelloiis independent, self- 

acting, and self-sufncicnt witdom, have seldom failed to widen thd 
bleach Which it wac tl?gir duty to mend, and to irritate tlic woun35 they 
Were sent to heal. 
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things in the only light in which his employers wish- • 
cd them to appear. Like a boding raven, he hQvered 
near the Russian troops ; and his croakings, though at 
variance with each' succeeding event, were hailed at 
home with that unfeigned joy which tlie mete pos- 
sibility of doubting the prowess of Russia was sure to 
inspire. 

One battle followed another ; yet not a jot of ‘the 
promised supplies was obtained l)y the emperor. Even 
when the chief object of his being so urgent was under- 
stood to be the relief of a distressed ally, the same nig- 
gardly economy, the same ungenerous, penny-wise po- 
licy, was still pursded on the part of the British admi- 
nistration ; as if to exhibit a striking contrast between 
J[iis disinterestedness and their meanness, between his. 
noble perseverance and their sordid obstinacy. 

They left nothing 'undone to probe his feelings to the 
utmost, and bring his magnanimity to the most despe- 
rate trial : still he remained faithful to their cause. 

Scorning the idea of subsidy, be, at length, applied 
for a loan of five millions sterling, ofterlrig ample secu- 
• rities for the payment of interest and principal ; and 
though he was refused, still remained faithful to their 
cause. 

To the injury of refusal they added insult by pre- 
tending to grant the loan, but declining to be security 
to the British stockholders, who, of course, could not, 
without such security from their own government, 
gratify their own wishes by complying with those of the 
emperor : still he remained faithful to their cause. 

^ In the attempt to relieve Dantzick, they prevented 
him £eom employing his ships, by promising to i^end 
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their own ; which promise not being performed, Dant- 
zick^i so important to future operations, fell into the 
hands of the French ; still fw remained faithjul 
cause, * ' 

• Instead of making a descent on fne coast of the Bal- 
tic, they thought of conquests ’^or themselves and 
Sfent out their puny expeditions to Egypt and Constan- 
tinople, as if to convince the world, by a succession of 
ill luck, of their eagerness for political depravity, and of 
their want of ability to execute even their own schemes: 
still the emperor remained faithful to their cause. 

They suffered him to be lampooned, and laughed at 
his simplicity in fighting for no Object at all : still he 
remained faithful to their cause *. 

In face of the world, in the august presence of parlia- 
ment, they dared to plead the necessities of Russia in 
defence of their deSerting her ; ’and to assume as the 
ground of such desertion, her being forced to light in 
consequence of their “ bringing war to her door -J' 
still he remained faithful to their cause. 

By their withholding all assistance, and thereby ex- 
tinguislnng all hopes, till then indulged, of effectual cc^.^ 

^ It is highly gratifying to the feelings of the author, that his uniform 
prediction of the Prince’s not admitting these men to his confidence, has* 
been verified. In excluding them, the Prince Regent has evinced his con- 
sciousness of their shuffling policy and di.sIionourable conduct towards 
the Russian government; and has given a fair pledge of his disposition 
to do Russia justice whenever a fit opportunity should present itself. 

f The speeches and sentiments of Mr, Wb iorcivl, a prominent star in 
the ‘^Talent’' fiwnament. It is difficult to decide w hether iniquity folly 
was the parent of such sentiments ; for, on one hand, there was an un- ' 
principled desertion of a friend in distress by the very persons who had, 
contributed to that distress; on the other, there was an infatuation which 
blftided them as to the possibility of his relieving himself at ilmv expense. 
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operation from England, Prussia was not able to colleA 
even the wrecks of her army ; and Austria, who, by 
interposing her forces between France and BuonapaAe, 
might have decided Ihe fate of Europe, remained irreso- 
lute, and lost the only opportunity she ever had of ' reco- 
vering her independence. In consequence of this, the 
emperor of Russia found himself alone, and deserted by 
the very powers for whose particular interest he entered 
the lists with France : still he remained faithful to" the 
cause. 

While he was shedding the dearest blood of his sub- 
jects, the ruling party in England had the cruelty o{ 
pretending to doubt fhe sincerity of his professions, and 
the hardihood to disregard the strongest proofs that can 
be given by a sovereign loving his people ; still he re- 
mained faithful to their cause. 

( 

Buonaparte, possessfng all the wisdom they wanted, 
and much more, perceived at once the situation of 
Alexander ; and finding his own invincibles sufficiently 
feasted on hard blows, professed his friendship for 
Russia, disclaimed every purpose of hostility, sought 
e^ery opportunity of reconciliation, urged the cri- 
minal duplicity and selfishness of the British adminis- 
tration, and the self-immolating indifference of Austria, 
offered even a share of his conquests and, in short, 
exerted all his means, and they were great, to detach 
Russia from a cause so unprofitable and hopeless : 
still the Russian emperor hesitated to comply, still he 
woul4 have persisted in his sacrifices ; but at this tigne 

f 

♦ It is certain that Buonaparte oiFered t* Russia all the country east- 
ward of the Vistula ; but Alexander declined it, and accepted a sma}! 
portioQ merc^ for the sake of a more regulai^ boundary.* 
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*he had arrived at a point beyond which patience was a 
critTjL*,.ariil perseverance nothing less than treason agaigst 
his people. He therefore yielded ; and at Tilsit con- 
cluded tliat peace, which in justice to his own interests 
ouglu fo have been made much sooiier. 

1 lien it was that “ All the Talent/’ were confounded 
and astoriished, exclaiming, with a vacant stare, “ Who 
woultl have thought it * ?” Then it was that the 
people awoke from their lethargy, drove these pre- 
tenders from their seats, and filled them with men 
who talked less but performed more, and who, by com- 
ing in one month sooner, might have yet preserved the 
friend>hip of Russia. 

But though this change of men and measures came 
too late to retrieve the mischief, it was not too late to • 
call its authors to an account. In vain the great Lord 
Hutchinson committed a breach of confidence by dis- 
closing the private conversations he had with the empe- 
ror Alexander. His own vanity was gratified in being 
known to have conversed with an emperor ; but his 
friends were ill served, and driven to extremity. Bad 
was made wsprse, and they had to choose between hu- ’ 
miiiating confession and open dereliction of principle, 
w'hich last, having dared already to boast of it, their 
pride induced them to maintain without hesitation. 

* Mr. Sheridan on a former occasion related a story, which he little 
expected would so soon apply to his own political Hend^s. A good house- 
wife, he said, to prevent a cat from doing mischief, shut the poor grin^j- 
hin in a c|oset full of china and various dainties ; and when, on opening 
the closet, she found her fine china scattered in fragments, and the dain- 
ties some gone, and some polluted ’^th ‘‘ touch impure,” she was petri- 
fied with grief and horror ; her arms were extended, her eyes rolle^ild» 
^nd $he at length exclaimed, “ Who would have thought it 
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They nobly resolved to shift all blame upon Russia, to 
caP her constancy vacillation of policy, and to defend 
their own conduct ,on the giOund that Russia had Aei- 
ther strength, means, nor skill, to resist France' ; and 
that they, foreseeing her certain defeat, like honest pa- 
iriots and wise statesmen, thought it was best to ke«p 
the promised sums at home. 

However, as the three successive battles of Pultusk, 
“Eylau, and Friedland, the most bloody, protracted, and 
obstinate the French ever fought, stared the plotting 
junto in > the face, and proved to the world that Russia 
wanted neither strength, means, nor skill; and as the 
terrible defeats foretold by these inspired seers had not 
yet taken place, they set about to disprove facts by 
{^peculations, and to convince whom they could, that 
what had happened ought not to, have happened. But 
even in this they had not the merit of originality ; for 
Voltaire, in his tale of Zadig, had long ago introduced a 
certain quack personage, who finding that, contrary to 
his prediction, Zadig recovered one of his eyes, wrote a 
large volume to prove that the patient ought certainly to 
' have lost it / « 

The separate peace which Russia made with France 
they tried to convert into a measure brought on by wa- 
vering policy, and enforced by fear and necessity ; 
whereas they w'ell knew it to be their own work from let- 
ters received in London long before the battle of Fried- 
land, in which 'letters the departure of Alexander for the 
army, and the probable event of peace, in consecjuence 
of their own neglect and equivocation, were commented 
upon, and foreseen with more certainty than what was 
fouu<f*&x their own gloomy prophecie's of tlie fall of 
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llussia. From tlie emperor’s requiring their aid and 
assistance they ciidoavoured to establish the conclu»ion 
tlfnt tliey were right in sii[ij)osi!)g Russia destitute of 
rcsoiirces, and unable to resist the enemy ; but they 
took good rare not to explain that, the emperor required 
what was in some measure his due* that he was not act- 
ing in his own defence, and neither surprise had allowed 
him time for preparation, nor the foreign interest for 
which he took up arms, made it wise or just to waste 
his internal resources. 

In short, they set every engine in motion to coin the 
basest metal into their defence. Ji’amphleteers, news- 
mongers, editors, travellers, agents, reviewers, and 
whosoever they could press into their service, were 
sent to hunt in every direction and every corner, frotn 
the palace to the coljcage, for any^thing, ever so trifling, 
which might vilify the moral and physical character of 
the Russian nation, fix on its sovereign the stigma of 
dishonest policy, and support the doctrine of its political 
im[)otcnce. Nay, with eag<.Tness winch betrays itself, 
they w ('lit so far a« through some of their mouthpieces*, 
openlv t» insult the bleeding victims cf Fre' ch oppres- 
sion with an insinuation, that it is much better to be 
enslaved, prostrated, trampled niion by Fiance, than , 
hope or seek for t onsoialioii and deliverance iu the sus- 
pended, but not jet [hnsicd, efibrls of Russia. 

I must dismiss the disagreeable stibject, as I cannot, 

1 owyi, even ut this distance of lime, treat it with beijom- 

* VUe the concluding part oi the Review of Dr. Clarke’s ** Travel? 

in Russiiu'* in tlie EdinburEh Review. 
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iftg temper ; I will, therefore, proceed to the neict, of 
Jbrfign injluence and corruption. 

Fears and apprehensions on this score are not oAly 
exaggerated, but appear to me totally gronndlev^^s.-— 
Foreign influence and corruption, and their offspring 
treason, have visited every country ; yet that such visi- 
tors were ever treated with more welcome in Russia 
than in any other country, is an opinion not supported 
by facts and experience. Ever since the time of Peter 
the Great, who had established the government on a 
. solid foundation, traitors have been scarce and harmless 
in Russia. The so much dreaded French influence 
which carries deadly corruption on its tongue, has not 
yet reached her ; for, what appears influence at present 
ic only the common eftect of peace, caused by the pre- 
ceding enmity of that faction which had unfortunately 
governed Great Britain. During the last and the for- 
mer contest with France, some instances of mismanage- 
ment may have appeared ; but not a single one of 
treachery ; which, until it is established, cannot be 
witliout flagrant injustice imputed to any of the Kussian 
tiubjects. , 

The truth is, that in Russia, while the power of tlie 
sovereign is more than sufficient at any lime to cru>U 
treason in the shell, and while the motive's to cherish 
foreign influence and cerruption are as few as. in any 
country whatever ; the means of spreading such influ- 
ence and corruption are very difficult, and I may say 
ittipracticable. There are no political parties, no^, fac- 
tions to agitate the rnass-of the people, or give to the 
‘public mind any general impulse inconsistent with the 
interest of government, which is always the inler- 
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est of the country, both being permaneptly united. 
Nor is there the least chance of success in propagating 
afiy specious doctrines, pregnant with latent miscliief, 
through some surreptitious means or underhand chan- 
nel;* for no press can be hired to publish treason, no 
hands can be found to distribute its poison ; and, if 
the vigilance of government should be so far baffled by 
a*kind of miracle, the people at large will neither read 
nor muierstand the jargon submitted to them. The 
Russian peasantry would laugh at the French rhapso- 
dies, which have misled and ruined so many nations'; 

I say tlwy would laugh^ because they have actually done 
so whenever a few partial attempfs have been made to 
seduce them from their allegiance. The point of the 
sword \a the only weapon which can be used in pen|^- 
triiiing into Uussia. 

The two most important departments, civil and mill-' 
tary, where influence and corruption are most to be 
dreaded, are chiefly in the hands of the nobles and the 
sons of clergy. The former enjoy so many immuni- 
ties, such legitimate influence, and such vast posses- 
sions, tijat, independent of family pride and domestic 
partialities, their very interest, being identified with 
that of the sovereign and country, makes them proper 
arifl safe guardians of national welfare. Their yielding^ 
to corruption would be digging a grave for themselves, 
and inviting the first murderous blow of treason to 
their own heart. Accordingly they have always been 
renrjy to vshed their blood in the preservation of their 
country ; and in the records of liistory they luivc'always 
filled the first rank amlbug the Russian patriots. Aqy 
peculiarity, or difference of political sentiinei:>t^ which 

. E 2 
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may have induced them to act under the appearance of 
some secret foreign influence, has nothing in common 
with corruption ; and only shews that freedom of whihh 
they cannot be easily deprived, and which strangers 
affect to discredit, but which nevertheless is a«jtually 
enjoyed under the monarchical government of Russia. 

The clergy, as a distinct body, share with the nobility 
some of the most important privileges, such as exemp- 
tion from taxes, and from all the burdens of military 
service, and also a right to be judged in criminal cases by 
their peers in the ecclesiastical court; but their sons, 
who are employed in the most laborious and important 
offices under government, besides the rights inherited 
from their fathers, have the prospect of nobility before 
ttiem. Their education in colleges, and afterwards in 
universities, confers on them perpnal nobility ; and 
if they do not choose to return to the profession of 
tlieir fathers, a few years of faithful service and irre- 
proachable conduct make their nobility hereditary, 
and open the way, on a level with the most ancient 
and exalted families, to the highest trusts, dignities, 
and honours in the empire. This class, w;hich has 
the greatest share of talent and youthful activity, has 
also the greatest losses to fear, the greatest advantages 
to gain, and the strongest excitement of ambition to 
be honest ; and, therefore, betn^ triply fortified, is in- 
accessible to corruption. 

Nor are the, other classes debarred from all these 
advantages, provided they are inclined to enter th^ ser- 
vice, and hud received an education to qualify them for 
thq same. It is the happy feafure of the Russian go- 
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vernment, enforced and perpetnated by the immortal 
example of Peter the Greats that the nobility, though 
cnftlled to all their special and individual priviiegcs, are 
excluded from official precedence, ludess they obtain if, 
likvtht* rest, by personal merit or service ; so that the 
son ot a clergyman, merchant, or*(iven a peasant, by a 
higher advancement in office, obtains a positive pre-emi- 
nence over the son of a nobleman; and a piince or a 
count, both in military and civil service, is often placed 
under the immediate command of a person of low ori- 
gin. This jiroduces an equality of chances and advan- 
tages, in the jneservation of which all ranks, more or 
less, arc interested and united. * 

The Russian merchant, though enjoying many import- 
ant privileges, gives himself up to trade and industrj^ 
and never meddles in ptdltics. A shield of national 
prejudice guards him from all foreign influence and cor- 
ruption, and he is thrown into the mass of population, 
which, besides the same prejudice, has loyalty inter- 
w’ovcn Nvitli its very nature, l^abits, and religion. 

That class of peasantry which Europeans call slaves, 
and on whose impatience they calculate the enemy’s 
success, arc not numerous or important enough to en- 
danger the safety of the empire, even were they inclined 
to do so; but lliey view their own ha;:piiioss without 
borrowing the eyes of i?trarigcrs, and have in no instance 
as ypt, failed in loyalty, or'apjiearcd inferior to other 
classes in their attachment. The glorious little baud 
wb.i(Ji Iiad' saved Russia under Pojarsliy and Mi|nD, 
as has been stated in a pregeding page, wasnSiiefly 
composgcl of this clas^of men. They have, at ‘all 
times, furnished the bravest and the best soldiersjpr the 
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Kussian army — soldiers who, according to tlje enemy’s * 
own account, when prostrated on the field of battle, 
afld while a single spark of life is remaining’ in tlK:a>, 
always,, ^before th^y expire, cast a lingering look of 
farewell towards their beloved country. Even ihe 
Polish peasantry of* the same condition, and so lately 
subjected, liave completely disaj^pointed the views^'of 
Buonaparte, whose public proclamations preceding'* t lie 
last war prove how much, and how prematurely, he 
had relied on their co-operation. 

From men so devoted what cannot be expected, when 
their unchangeable loyalty is further strengthened by un» 
common love and •attachment to the person of Alex- 
ander, who like a benignant deity smiles upon them, 
and by sure and gradual steps leads them all to the 
•temple of freedom ^ ? 

In short, among the.causcs which may operate against 

/ Russia, foreign influence and corruption, which to be 

effectual must be extensive, are the least to be feared ; 

while on the opposite side she has many sources yet 

unexplored, and .perhaps unsuspected. It is probable 

that the extremity of distress would only make Itussia 

better acquainted with her own Strength ; at all events, 

ihe is certain of commanding all that invincible force, 

* 

/ 

♦ It was reserved for this truly benevolent prince to complete the 
happiness oft Russia by devising apian which, in a short time, w'ill tnian- 
cipate every portion of its population. He has caused a consitlei able fund 
to be laid apart, and augmented every year, from the general revenue. 

,' foT the sole purpose of taking on mortgage and redeeming the estates 
^ith peasantry; and of purchasing such as arc offcred'for salc^ b^ means 
- ag^Ms established for that an^d in every province of the empire. The 
liildccss has answered the most sanguiry expectations; and several hiin- 
dredeof thousands have already been emancipated, and restored to^heir 
proper in society. 
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which enthusiasm can impart, and exalted patriotism 
can inspire. ^ 

fturiiiff the last war, no sooper h^d the government 
procL'iihud the project of raising militia, than 600,000 
mAi were immediately enlisted an^l equipped for the 
fiejd. The nobles set the first exarn'^^le, and the ardour 
thereby excited in all the ranks was incredible. The 
spirit, of emulation removed all distinction betw^een the 
prince and the peasant; and conferred it only on those 
who made the greatest sacrifices. For two or three 
\ears afterwards, the public papers teemed with the 
names of those patriots who had contributed their mite 
to tile common stock. Some gave -all their personal 
edects, and some disposed of their houses, in order to 
enlist and maintain themselves; while others parted^ 
with all they possessj;d, in order ^to bring the produce 
into the public fund, which was raising for the support' 
of this new race of warriors. Instances occurred of 
geiilloinen selling their whole estates, that they might 
raise whole regiments at their own expense, and, at the 
head of them, present theinselvss to the delighted eye , 
of their monarch. After this, it would be ah insult to 
suspect among the nobkvs, or any other c'ass of the Rus- 
sian jjeople, the existence of foreign influence and cor- 
ruption. 

With regard tq the defects of the military system of 
Russia, 1 know not on what ground this opinion hai^;. 
been^permittAl to prevail; or why the su'ccewes**#* 
Russia haye been overlooked and forgotten, as if 
were merely accidental ; ^nd her failures uuifonnlj?^ 
tribbted to some'^nnanent defects in her militifi^ 
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tem, such as want of skill in officers, and discipline in 
sojcliers. ^ 

Wliilc other Europeap nations, who have oppoW 
France with much less effect, and have been crippled 
and ruined, still were allowed to retain, in the pu'^lic 
estimation, their original military character ; Russia alone, 
after sustaining several contests without being either 
Cri[)j:»lod or ruined, cannot, it seems, lose a battle,' or a 
single inch of ground, without losing at the same time 
her military fame, and reciting diUrust as t!’;C skill of 
her officers, and the discipline (;f her soldiers. If the 
French are bealcii, it is considcjCsl as the ci]e''t of acci- 

f 

dent ; but if the Russians fail, thev arc in:* tanllv de- 
privccl of all the indulgence which ?nighl be chimed 
,lrom the unforeseen' Operation of cluince. 

‘ An army, equal, ami even inferipr, in bki!) and disci- 
pline, may beat another hater eqnip|)ed, merely by the 
temporary superiorily of its general and the adven- 
titious aid of numbers, without depriving, however, the 
vanquished of the credit due to them ; yet, with re- 
gard to the Russians, no allnvarice is n^ade in tliis re- 
soect, thoueh it is well known that the Fren^ffi, when- 
ever they opposed ihom, had l he douMo advantage of an 
able and exjxjrienred gt ueral, and of numbers greatly 
superior. If Massciia, at the head of a French army, 
engaged Buonaparte at tlie betid of another FiencU 
army, and eitlier of them were defeated, as botli eould 
.'i^ot be victoripns ; the comment would be, that the 
'boR^ror was a better general, or had a Superior (orcc, 
OT that both were in his favour ; and none would say 
the beaten army wanted good officers and dis- 
ciplinclJ; f 1>X then the reverses of the |lussians under 
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simtliir drcumgtances, should be viewed in a different 
and less favourable light, appears to me a manifest in- 
justice, dhd mysterious, incomprehensible infatuation/ 
In all the sanguinary battles^ which took place in Po- 
lai^d, the Russians were decidedly inferior in numbers, 
and their general was by no means equal in reputation 
Buonaparte. Moreover, they fought fair, breast to 
breast, and face to face, in an open field, without any 
local advantages to counterbalance the disadvantages 
under which they laboured— rto speak more technically, 
they fought general engagements or regular pitched 
battles, one after another, and upon the largest possible 
scale ; yet, far from being dispersed^ routed, or disabled 
from action, they firmly maintained their ground, and, 
whenever it was necessary, retreated in perfect ordePj 
— retreated before a veteran and more numerous army, 
commanded by Buohaparte and the greatest generals'of 
the age i How could the Russians have done this. If 
they had not skilful officers, tC command every move- 
ment, and execute every order with promptitude and 
habitual intelligence ? If they did want such officers 
and good discipline, in addition to all other disadvan- 
tages ; then Napoleon, his generals, and his army, are 
not deserving half tlie credit given them ; for th^ 
ought to have, in an instant, annihilated their weak ad- 
versaries. But if Napoleon, his generals, and his arm 
be, fairly entitled, and I think they are so, to all theif 
fame and renown ; then the Russians, who could., 
pose them .with such well-directed efforts, and 
such well-regulated braveiy, could fight in rgtijsdtiil^ 
and, fora series of daya, disputing every inch of grqi^l^ 
with the enepjy, without the least ^Setder or atif^b^lirt 
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loss than was occasioned by death, must have had of- • 
tSoers and discipline of no ordinary kind, bbt s.uch as 
were grown with years, and matured by experience ; 
-auch, in short, as cannot be easily arrested in their pro- 
gress, -and must cmitinue unimpaired by any tempo^ry 
or acddental ad\’aatt^ of the enemy. 

. The first attmnpt of the 6rst regular Russian ar^y 
feiled at the battle of Narva; but Peter the Great, Who 
had formed that army, soon placed it on a foundation not 
to be easily shaken. The very men who had thus fled at 
the sight of an enemy, in a short time were able to face 
him, and beat him upon equal terms. The Swedish 
general Schlippenbofk in Livonia, and another Swedish 
general, Crootdort, in Finland, only two years after, were 
each defeated with terrible loss in a pitched battle; 
and were .the first to feel the valour of the Russians, di- 
lected by skill and discipline. At* the action of Czar- 
mpata, prince Galitzin, with only ft battalions and 1 3 
squadrons, completely defeated and routed a Swedish 
force of 5000 men, commanded by general Rosen, and 
the best in the king’s army. At the battle of Leztio, 
Peter the Great, who commanded in person, with lO 
i:qg^ments of horse and lO battaSons.of foot, attacked^, 
oouted; and took 20 Swedish regiments, amounting in 
ftll to 10,000 men, whom general Lewenhaupt was lead- 
to the king's a^stance : the general himself, and 
ifibout 50 men more, were all that escaped. At the 
jtocmorable battle of Poltava, where the Russian force 

S divided into three lines, so as .to form a kind of 
fvejp each other, the first line of foot, 10,000 tJicn 
jatlgpg^ was the only one engaged in the main action, 
iHl^'bsd the honour of defeating a mostfopnidable cne- 
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my, before It was necessary to bring the rest to its as.^ 
sistance:*a wonderful prt^ess of -skill and discipline 
in nine ydkrs, and perfectly authenticated by 'the piiicid 
account of that battle. 

’ same progress was visible at sea; for the %8t 
regular fleet which Peter had built, and fitted out uild^ 
hi| own command, attacked a Swedish fleet, omninanded' 
by Vice-admiral Ehrenchield ; atid, though the Swedea 
were much older sailors^ their metal heavier, and tbdr 
commander an ofHcer of great skill and experioice, thi^ 
were completely defeated, most of their slAps takm, 
and the admiral himself made prisoner. 

Was all this the effect of chance ? Has the art of 
war, since that time, been less cultivated by the Rus>. 
sians ? Or has their military diaracter degenerated ? 
kVederick the Great, and the idbabitBnts of Berlin^ who 
saw the Russian eagles planted, oa their ramparts, can 
testify to the contrary. The yourig tree, planted by tbe. 


* The following anecdote will further convince us of the loyalty and 
discipline of the Russian soldier. Peter the Great, at ah interview iHth 
the kings of Denmark and Poland, hearing them boast of the superiority 
of their soldiers, instead of disputing the point with them, proposed^ap 
^perimeni which was immediately assented to, aiid whieh was, to or^r 
a grenadfer to jump out of a third floor window. The king of Denba^ 
tried the experiment' on one of his bravest and most loyal soldiers, WHs 


on his knee refused compliance. The king of Pol^d waxed the trial^* 
together, conceiving it to be hopeless; wh^ Peter ordered one of hit 
soldiers, the least promisipg that could be picked Out, to descend 
window* The soldier merely crossed himself, touched his h^t accordbi^. 
to form, boldly marched to the window, and htd already one of Ipf; 
kgs out, when the cmj)eror stopped him, a i J told him he was satis fi^ 
Tly kings w'ere astomshed, and each made the soldier t present ofjM 
ducats, requesting Peter to promote him to the rank ^oggjrf 
caar answered, that he wouj^ do so lo obligeithem, but not to 
the soldier ; for all his soldiers would do as much, and by reW^Wtlt 
dem w the &ame*way be would have no soldiers at all* 

F 2 
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care and genius of FeLer, had a soil too congenial and 
well chosen not to thrive. It has cast a deep Voot, and 
still in its vigour; and though the storm may bend:it> 
and the frost may strip it of its leaves, the chilling hand 
of decay has not yet touched it. ,, 

; I will pass the victories over the Turks and Poles, 
and bring Russia into contact with France, the terror 
and the scourge of the present age. 

From the year 1799 , when the contest first began 
between France and Russia, to the treaty of Tilsit, 
there had been seven great, regular, or pitched battles, 
fought in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Poland, and 
Hvith what success nt^y be seen from the following com- 
parative statement. 


i 

llsr FAYOUR OP RUSSIA. 

e 

The decisive laltle of Cassano, 
vbere the French, under Mo- 
reau, were defeated by Su* 
i^arow. 


IN FAVOUR OP FRANCE. 

The latlle of Zurich, under 
Massena, decisive, and de- 
structive to the Russians, who 
were commanded by Korsa- 
koff. 


The haitle of Trelia, iought 
fay the same general, which 
lasted three days, and termi- 
BSded in the total destruction of 
the enemy, commanded by Mac- 


The lattle of Navi, the ,most 
dy and obstinate in Italy, 
ch finally ended in the de- 
of Sawarow over 
^French g^enerals Joubert an<f 


None* 


None* 
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TAe hatlU ^ PuUtttk, where The ialtle of AusterUt%, in 
general Be|ingsen repulsed Buo* which the Bussians attacked 
nanarte'wi^ great loss. Buonaparte; bat were driven 

back with loss, though tK*^ 
still k«p> their first position. 

ITAe ‘horrid, sMguinary lot- The battle of FriedUmd, in 
ile of Eylau, where general which, after fighting for sixteen 

Beningsen commanded, and days ilicessantly, Boonapartn 

wliiph, for its obstinacy, slaugh* succeeded in driving the Bus- 
ter, .and a series of bloody sians from their positions; and 

actions, that for fourteen days gained ground wifiiout any other 

preceded it, has no parallel in advantage than the possession 

the history of modern wariiire. of Koningsbetg. 

It completely arrested the pro- 
gress f>l the French, and, in • 

Spite of Buonaparte, drove them 
back into winter-quarters. 

From this statement, of the correctness of which anjf 
one may judge, the* events being within his memoiy, 
there is a clear balance of two battles in favour of the 
Bussians; and a general balance of decisive and de- 
structive termination of their Stories. It also appears 
that, even in carrying on a defensive war, the Russians 
with Suwarow and equal numbers, were more success- 
ful over'the French, than the French with Buonaparte 
and superior numbers were over the Russians. But 
when all minor actions are considered, in which the 
'Russians had generally the advantage, such for in- 
stance as the exploit of prince Bagration, who, belbrfe 
tlse battle of Austerlitz, while the Russian army was re-^ 
treating, with six thousand men, andjn sight ofNi^ 
IcCn, cut his way through a French army ; apd, above^ 
when we reflect on unprecedented passage of 
fvaroiv over the Alps, which, from his first entrant iatb 
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Switzerland to |iis quitting it *, was a-constant chain of 
brilliant achievements^, and an uninterrupted^ series of 
(^lendid triumphs over the foe, over the perfidy of-.an 
ally, and over nature herself ; the balance in favour of 


f The Austrian army, under the Archduke Charles, in Switzerf ^nd, 
in conjunction the Russians whom Suwarow was coming to 
fake tinder his command, kept Massena in check, was ordered to with* 
draw : and the Russians, left to the mercy of the enemy, more than double 
in numbers, were attacked and defeated. The victorious enemy then 
turned his ttiain forces upon Suwarow, cut off his communication with 
the fugitives, and surrounded him' on all sides. No alternative remained 
apparently, but to surrender at discretion, or starve by famine. The enemy 
already made sure of his prey^ At one time Suwarow was represented to 
€ght as a d^il (vide Massena’s bulletins to the Directory) ; at another, to 
have lost the whole of his trrny (which, indeed, was scarcely equal to one 
fourth of the enemy’s force), in killed and prisoners, being himself among 
,tbq latter. But Suivarow was no ordinary being. With a handful of men 
/vho taught nothing impossible under their general, and who by death 
aloiK could be parted from him, he forced bis way sword in hand, and 
led his victorious few, throug|i the hostile rankb that vainly opposed them. 
,TBe enemy, who the moment before, confident in his numbers, was boast* 
isgly anticipating the fall of Suwarow, was defeated, and by yielding four 
Ihqusand prisoners, added one more to the already numerons trophies of 
the aged hero* This action, the last, but perhaps the most splendid of 
all the preceding, closed the long and brilliant career of the illustrious 
veteran, and secured him the title of Invhicible,” due to him in the 
strictest sense of the word ; for he never lost a battle. It is but justice 
'to acknowledge here, that Suwarow acquitted the Archduke Charles of 
iH mtenlion or equivocal conduct towards the Russians, well know* 
iK^that the Archduke could not have withdrawn his forces so prema* 


^ turely from Switzerland, and exposed them to a defeat, without previous 
his Cabinet ; it being established rule wuth the Austrian 
flaplfiuneat, a most preposteix)us and fatal rule to her interests, that no 
chief can resolve upon any measure of importance, tiioi^gh 
service, and at a distance from home, without receiving oi dcrs 
*jK|^at purpose, from the council of war at Vienna ! Suwarow waa 
'mK fcve days* march from the Russian army, which was defeated in 
Had the Austrians therefore waited only five days longer, 
Iwe ejected a junction with it, and Massena would have 
&te of tlie Trcnch^ army in Italy, 
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Russia wl^ be prodigiously increased ; and though she 
is now* depressed by being deprived of her best gene- 
ral/while France is raised by possessing hers, it will 
Still bo sufficient to console us with the assurance, that 
if S|jvv5ro\v could not conquer France, Napoleon can- 
not conquer Russia; that the latter os her own terrHtSiy 
is,^ike the former, invincible ; and that a single gCnins 
may produce many important changes, without thdf 
being connected with any difference or permanent de** 
fects in the military system of either. It is impossible 
to repel this assurance while we behold Spain and Por- 
tugal with no government, no resources, and no regu- 
lar force but what their ally furnishes them, successfully 
defying the utmost efforts of gigantic France. 

The last campaign in Poland, distressing as it was hv 
the French, is nothing to what they must experience if 
they dare again to invade it. At \hait time the sudden 
overthrow of Prussia enabled them to seize on many 
fine and fertile provinces, which furnished them with 
necessary supplies ; but which are now exhausted, or 
will be prevented from furnishing any. The more men 
Buonaparte brings with him, and the farther he pene- 
trates into Russia, the nearer he will draw to the fate 


of Charles XII. Again the Russian peasants will be ro» 
moved, again their habitations will.be destroyed, and 
again whole fertile regions will be, for safety, conyerlj^ 


Russians into a barren wilderness. The Fren,i^^ 
if they advance, will see nothing but the Russian bayc^ 
nets^*bristling»in front, and receding only to strike 
surer aim; nothing but fugitive Cozaks * hanghjgi<^ 

* The name Coeais is general, and applied to all those trito 
low*t^ samj irrcghlar and almost optional metho'def warfj^ 
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their wings, who, used to this distressing tn^e of wsr« 
&re, will har^s them by day and night ; and nothing 
behind or around them but sterility, famine, and deso^ 
ktion. 

• / 

S 

iicalar bodies of the Ccil^s are distinguished from each othcr» not 89 
much by the difierent nations which compose them, as by the places thcy 
ivspectively inhabit. Thus the Don Cozaks take their name frodi the 
>i?er Don; the Ouralian Cozah from the Ouralian mountains; the Co%ak$ 
the Ukraine from the name of the country; SLndthc Zajioravuin Cozakt 
from the cataracts of the Dnieper, as the word Zaporaviatif or more pio* 
perly Zaporostzii signifies, in the Russian language, ** people living be* 
yond the Cataracts*” The two former arc chiefly the colonists of Grfcat 
Jtusshi, and the two latter are formed of Malo-Russians ; these wear ne 
beards* The Zaporaviasis shave even their heads, and leave only a small 
piece of hair upon the crown, long enough to reach the nose, priding 
themlselves upon every thing opposite to civilization, and to the common 
^^liaga of man. There was a time when no woman whatever was per* 
mitted to live in their society; and though they began lately to have more 
lotercourse with the sex, still they retained htrongly the marks of their 
forme |.ferocity, and might be called, with great propriety, a gang of 
deap^cate outlaws, of robbers, and all sorts of public offenders, who 
were suffered to exist merely on account of the mischief they did to the 
enemy. They arc now abolished, or sunk in the more civilized race of 
Tehemomorskie Cozakie. 

The Cozaks of the Ukraine^ and the Don Cozakit are more advanced in 
civilization : the Utter arc seen sometimes with and sometimes without 
beards; but the former esyst now merely in name, applied indi^enmi- 
jwtcly to all the inhabitants. There arc also Cozaks formed into regular 
regiments, but of these wc need not speak. Excepting the Cozaks of the 
VkrainefZnd the Zaporavians, the Tartars and Calmuks are so interspersed 
with all*other Cozaks f as to form the most conspicuous and promihcAt 
*%lturt in them. The Calmuks seem to be the real dcbccndants of the 
lilGiefit Scythians, who dwelt on the borders of the Don (Tanais). •^heir 
i^atures are broad and fiat, with a pair of small, fiery, and picrcin^^ eyes. 
9pkey are of small stature, very robust and active, and expert in ;he use. 
S the bow and anow, which they to this moment manage witl^ asto* 
!SWiid^*dexterity. They are exUcmely skilful in taming wild horses, and 
^^^hfred expressly for that purpose by the horse-con tractors for the 
i^^y^ who have to choose these animals out of the wild studs bred 
Und proprietors in X>ittle Russia, A Calmuk rides into 
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The French soldiers feel this ; Buonaparte knows it 
too, and heace is his delay ; for Russia has taken a de«>' 
(4^ive stand against him, ever siQce sh^ has refused tit 
adoj^t continental system, the darling child of hit 

\ 

the midst of th^sc ungovernable creatures, and after a horse is singled 
out, \^ich is'to be taken, he throws a loop round his neck with sttch 
expertness, that, though the distance is considerable, as the ferocious 
animal will not suffer any one to approach near him, he seldom miss€i 
his aink No sooner does the loop fall upon the horse’s neck, than the 
Calmuk fastens, with amazing rapidity, the other end of the rope to the 
saddle he bits upon, in such a manner as to prevent all possibility of the 
horse’s escaping. The unruly savage, thus surprised, struggles hard^ 
but the other horse, which the Calmuk rides, takes such a position by 
the direction of the rider, that the strength of tlfe captive is exhausted^ 
and he at length suiFers himself to be led away, and is soon tamed* The 
Tartars, who are like Calmuks in their persons, are SO intermixed with 
them ai to be seen every where together. They eat horse desh, without^ 
any other preparation than t|e warming it under the saddle they ride 
upon. For this reason, they have in general two or three horses with 
them ; so that their provisions and the means of travelling proceei with 
them without any incambrancc. Both these nations, or tribes, ai : ex- 
tremely numerous among the Don Cozaks; and all together form those 
♦t rrlblc warriors, whose aspect alone is sufficient to dismay an enemy not 
accustomed to such a sight. 

The Coz.iks arc a valuable appendage to a regular army — ^they are its 
guides and satellites. It is their particular business to obtain intelligence 
fmin the enemy, which they do sometimes in the manner that a Calmuk 
takes 2 wild hor.^c. As soon as a Cozak comes near enough to the object 
of his search, he throws a loop round his waist, fastens it to his saddltn. 
an^allops off with the prisoner. All the outposts are formed chiefly, 
of the Cozaks. They are coi)j>tantly upon the look-out, and cutac^- 
■^jicuous iigurc in skirmishes. The desire of gain, or the prospect cST 
noSf^is the main spring of their actions ; and a Cozak will seldom 
flinch from attacking two opponents, if he sec , the probability ofplun^ 
der. Tneir chief and most destructive weapon is a long lance, suspende®, 
upon / sling from the waist. When they are upon the attack, th cy*leC 
the lancc dou*h to a level with the stirruf horizontally, and after ctHWF^ 
ing it back with the right foot, to which the butt-end is fastened,., |hey 
hurl4t forward by Uic same foot, with such force and destn|j:titiNj^f 
tliat ^li generally proves fatal to the enemy. They arc, bcfide^ 
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ambition, and the constiint object of his fireams and 
visions. His character is too well known’ to snopose 
he would not have long ago marched his myrmidon* 
against Russia, if he were not somewhat deferred by 
the hazard of the.undertaking. The policy of Russia, 
ph this occasion/ seems replete with wisd'om. While 
ahe is conscious of her own strength, she leaves to him 
the clwice of war, and preserves for herself the iiicalcu- 

Vdth a gun, a brace oF pistols, and a sword something in the shape of a 
Turkish sabre. Though in their military appearance they preserve a 
certain degree of uniformity, still their dress, according to their fancy or 
means, makes the scen^ whenever they march in a body, chequered and 
truly grotesque. Though they are irregular troops, still they have a 
^certain cirder, atJCrtain principle of rude discipline, with officers regu- 
larly appointed and obeyed. Their horses are so diminutife and appa- 
cxitQjly weak, that they seem more calculated to be carried than to carry ; 
yet a Cozak, whether through prejudice ^ real conviction of their cx- 
” Ccllencc, never will, never ,wa8 known to part with his horse, nor ex- 
change it for one ever so valuable, unless it is of the same breed. These 
, horses arc a race altogether anomalous ; for whether fed luxuriously or 
sparingly, they maintain invariably the same niggardly appearance, and, 
like the Russian soldier, can exist almost upon nothing, which may, 
perhaps, account for the Cozak’s attachment to them Such is the 
thirst of the Cozaks for war, that when the number required is inconsi- 
derable, and they must cast lots who shall go, a seriousr/quarrcl is fre- 
quently the consequence of not being included in the number. He that 
l^urns home withrmt booty, or lias not been in action, is viewed by the 
tifomeu in a despicable light; so that their manners and mode of living 
ail tend ^0 make them warriors. They think it charity to kill theirvwn 
.^j p mrades* when wounded past recovery, 6r likely to fall into the hands 
^ a merciless enemy. They disperse in such small parties, tha.t it J 
Sllmoft impossible to stop their incursions ; and for this leason tl^y ai r 

K rou^ set of men that can enter a hostile coiirtrvk Nor 
o a routed enemy; for, though they Bo not fi|;h^in the 
: first in pursuit^ and the last in desisting fipm it. They 
iers in Italy^ under tha command of fiuwarow ; who 
If any other Russian general, how to employ them to the 
officers have lately been receiving a rcgulw* pay, 
Mtual 6C^ 
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Table advantage of not appearing the aggressor, bat d 
appealing, with a resistless voice, to her people in self* 
defeiflce, and in revenge of that violation of sacred en* 
gl^ments which France, in attacking* her, must neces- 
sarily cdthmit. Whether Russia repents of her alliance 
or no\ her CTrict observance of the trljty, and her s^$<ly 
adherence' to her promises, while they show the value 
and constancy of her friendship, and cover with con- 
fusion those who doubted it ; teach Europe to rely in 
future on her fidelity and perseverance, and may possibly 
raise against France powerful and determined enemies, 
even where they are least expected. 

Let, therefore, France buckle on Iter armour ; and in 
hostile array march against Russia. Let clouds por« 
tending disaster gather on ; and the threatening tem- 
pest again spread wid^ its rapid wings, and pour its de- 
luge upon the north : Russia undismayed awaits, nay, 
invites the blow. Next to Providence, she relies on 
the tried heroism of her people, and on the prayers of 
the suffering millions whose champion she now stanch 
forth. Her struggles will be against universal tyranny, 
and her ^access will be the deliverance of all. Her 
safety will be the protection, and her independence the, 
relief and security of the oppressed. Her cause is the^: 
qgpse of freedom ; and every soil trod by the foot of a * 


freeman, shall yield to it a tribute of sympathy*. • H er ^ 
laaiue is the cause of humanity ; and wherever man 
dra^ the breath of life, blessings shall be its enviably 
portion. • . 

It is with Russia that the fa|len nations can evea,,^^l^fi 
to rise . iThe frowning tdol, under whose iron . fopt 
beripw victims daily expire, may yet* be 
/ oa 
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its ^O^flguined throne, and awe the world by Us 
'tl^eadous ruins t The overgrown colossus, from 
^bose &ta! grasp Europe in vain strives to free I'virscif; 
«nn only on its own element Ue crushed. The tbupder 
' 'of Albion has only struck at its shadow on the oceui^ ; but 
huge substanee, in which all the iugrc^iients < f |iiis>- 

'cifai^ are consolidated, still remains the same. Soifie of 

» • 

the distant sparks have only been intercepted j while tlie 
•inain furnace, wherein such horrid conflagrations are 
engendered, still remains uuextinguisbed. Even in the 
regions of the now respiring Lusitania, only some of 
the monster's limbs have been shattered ; tl)e enormous 
4ody-i8 stiH animafed vritli life and vigour, is still fed by 
<dial^ foircnty of human blood, and endowed with the 
'Onfirf^tiral power of renovating and increasing its 
•etre’ gth at pleasure. To a>«aul{ its extremities is only 
>t9 psovoke its rage and fury ; but to encounter it at 
'ones in all its dimensions, l.eait to heait, is tlic only 
<di)etu:o of destroying it. ^This may jet be lioped from 
of Russia. 


riia END 


(OMUcirV, ttueen Sum, LuiiUw. 







